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Tue little book which I promised as a com- 
panion volume to the Children’s Year, I now 
present to the public; and in so doing, I would 
express my grateful sense of the kind and flat- 
tering manner in which that little work, an ex- 
periment in children’s books, has been received. 

Now here is another book, which is entirely 
true; and if it interests the child, and satisfies 
the parent, so much the better. 

To me, its compilation has been a work of 
pleasure mingled with deep sorrow. It is the 
twelvemonth’s chronicle of the domestic life of 
a beloved sister far removed by distance, and 
whom it has pleased a good Providence since 
then to remove by death. 

The days at the Cedars, made joyous by the 
presence of that wise and affectionate mother, 
are now over forever. This is the brief record 
of her last Christmas on earth. 
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CHAPTER I. 


OUR COUSINS AND THEIR HOME, 


TOLD you last year about Herbert 
and Meggy. Herbert and Meggy 
had cousins who lived in America, 
and it afforded them great plea- 
sure to hear month by month what 
these children did for one whole 
year. I think that you also may 
like to hear it, because it is very 
probable that you have cousins 
likewise in America, who may re- 
semble, in some particulars, Herbert’s 
and Meggy’s; and therefore you can 
, fancy that it is of your cousins, and not 
of theirs, that you are reading. 

Of these young cousins and _ their 
home, I must in the first place, tell you 
something. 


oh) 

PON 

Oe Their home was called “The Cedars ;”’ it 
Ww 


asin the state of Ohio, on the banks of 
that noble river, which gives its name to the 


state, and about four miles from the fine city of 
The Cedars lay upon a road which went on and on, 
through little clusters of houses called “towns” and 
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“villes,” and by farms, and through woods, and across 
valleys and creeks, to nobody knows where, at least 
I do not. Well, a little way out of this road lay the 
Cedars. It was a large, handsome, and somewhat 
commanding-looking place, a brick house whitewashed, 
‘and one of the oldest thereabout. It stood on the 
highest land in the neighborhood, and yet it was 
only after having ascended the mile-long hill that lay 
between it and the river, as well as by observing that 
the cedar trees which surrounded it, and which gave 
to it its name, were land-marks to the whole district, 
that any one perceived how high it really was. This 
elevation, which made it bleak in winter, caused it to 
be breezy and particularly pleasant during the fervid 
heats of summer. 

The house, which, as I told you, was white, had 

reen Venetian outside shutters to the windows. In 
front there was a large two-storied porch, up which 
grew, in wild luxuriance, a beautiful prairie rose, which 
in summer hung about it like garlands of flowers. On 
the sunny side of the house, which was consequently 
very hot in summer, there ran a broad piazza which, 
like the porch, was two storied, so that both the 
upper and lower rooms opened into it. This piazza 
in winter was the favorite play-place of the children, 
and as it was shaded with vines and trumpet-creepers, 
it was in hot weather like a beautiful summer parlor. 
Here in summer the family frequently took their 
meals, and often sat in the delicious moon-light even- 
ings till bed-time. 

As I told you, the house was at a little distance 
from the road. It stood surrounded by its own land, 
and in a beautifully smooth field called “the lawn.” 
It was approached by an avenue of locust trees, and 
the lawn itself was scattered over and grouped with 
cedar and catalpa trees, which grew there to a laree 
size, and which were, in fact, the remains of the pri- 
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meval forest. Beautiful flower-beds surrounded the 
house, and others were cut here and there in the 
open lawn, which was kept nicely mown to a con- 
siderable distance round the house, and besides these, 
lovely flowering trees and shrubs grew in clumps and 
thickets, among which seats were set and arbors 
made. All this, which was properly the pleasure- 
ground, was unenclosed from the lawn itself by palings 
or fence of any kind, because, as cattle were never 
admitted imto the field, there was no occasion for it, 
and in this way the lawn seemed to form a portion of 
the garden. 

At the back of the house were the out-buildings; on 
the left stood a rather picturesque building called the 
wood-house, and upon the gable-end of which was 
perched the little bird-house where the blue-birds, 
which came regularly every spring, built their nests 
and reared two or three broods in the course of the 
season. Farther back was the farm-yard, where stood 
the carriage-house, the wagon-shed, the corn-crib, a 
hen-house, and a large Barn. Beyond this lay the 
kitchen-garden; and beyond that again, on a fine 
slope to the south-east, was the vineyard. The 
orchard lay side by side with the vineyard, and at 
one corner of the orchard, hidden by a little grove of 
willows, stood a log-cabin, in which lived a German 
farmer, named Eberhard, who managed the land at 
the Cedars. With him lived his brother-in-law 
Heinrich,—likewise employed on the farm,—their 
wives and children, and the old grandmother of the 
family, so that altogether they formed a considerable 
household. ; 

To reach Eberhard’s it was not necessary to go 
through the kitchen-garden and orchard, because a 
pleasant little lane led from the farm-yard to his cabin, 
and this lane was remarkable for a beautiful spring of 
water which, in the dryest seasons, came pouring like 
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liquid crystal into a picturesque water-trough, around 
which grew six locust trees and an immense button- 
wood tree. 

A gentle ascent from the vineyard was occupied 
by pasture land called the Far Meadows, which were 
bounded by a wood belonging to another proprietor. 
This was Jack’s wood, and, as in the course of our 
history we shall have much to say about it, [ may as 
well introduce you to it here. 

Jack’s wood was one of the favorite resorts of our 
cousins and their mother during spring and summer. 
It was an unbroken portion of the primeval forest, 
and had been left uncleared purposely for a supply 
of fire-wood, and from this cause its beautiful timber 
was fast vanishing away. From time to time a noble 
hickory or sugar-maple was felled and cut up, and 
this our friends never failed to deplore ; for they yet 
retained the Englishman’s love of trees, and they were 
here frequently reminded of what is a very common 
expression in America: “ Never,” say the lovers of 
the picturesque there, “set ‘your heart upon a tree, 
for as sure you do so, somebody will come with an 
axe and cut it down.” 

But notwithstanding all the demands that had been 
made upon Jack’s wood for fuel, it was wonderful 
what an innumerable variety of trees and flowers were 
still collected within its bounds. Its surface was 
broken into little dingles which, in spring-time were 
filled with flowers. There the children found the 
blood-root ; Solomon’s seal of various kinds ; phlox, or 
sweet-williams, as they were called in America; the 
lovely lilac, and white collinsea; anemones; violets. 
white, blue, and yellow; the beautiful scarlet catch- 
fly, noli-me-tangere, and many other lovely flowers. 
There grew hickory, maple, beech and walnut trees ; 
the splendid American linden, the red-bud, or Judas 
tree, by the budding of which, in old time, the Indian 
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regulated the sowing of his corn. The wild clematis, 
sweet-briar, and American hawthorn, were amongst 
its abundant undergrowth; and here also were thick- 
ets of blackberries, which produced such splendid 
fruit as no English children can form any idea of. 
In the autumn, hickory nuts, beech nuts, white wal 
nuts, or butter-nuts, attracted our cousins to its pre 
cincts, where, nestling among fallen leaves, they col- 
lected woodland treasures, or came home laden with 
perfect sheaves of golden-rod and various kinds of 
Michaelmas daisy. 

Besides these natural productions in Jack’s wood, 
there was another feature which must be mentioned, 
as it gave a peculiar character to the wood. In one 
of its most secluded and beautiful little clearings, sur- 
rounded by wild-flowers and noble forest trees, lay a 
solitary grave, inclosed by a white paling, which was 
always kept in neat order. This was the grave of a 
colored man, a stranger, who had come from a dis- 
tance to consult old Dr. Jack, the blind negro doctor, 
and the proprietor of the wood, but who had died in 
his house, and had here been buried by him. ‘There 
was something pleasing about this solitary grave lying 
thus in the seclusion of the wood, and in the opinion 
of our friends it gave an interest to the place. Their 
poor German neighbors, however, thought differently ; 
the black man’s grave made the wood almost terrific 
to them, and therefore they were seldom seen there. 

Such was Jack’s wood, the southern boundary of 
the Cedars. 

The northern boundary was likewise a wood, a 
beautiful upland covered with trees, and it also was 
ealled from its proprietor, who was a German, Die- 
drich’s wood. It was the boundary land between 
the Cedars and an adjoining farm called Diedrichshof, 
and was intersected by what, in winter, might be 
called a little river, but which, in summer, was so 
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nearly dry, that among the loose stones and limestone 
which formed its bed, the children found various fos- 
sil shells, corals, and other specimens of mineralogy. 
Hills rose abruptly from the banks of this stream, or 
creek, as it was called, and were clothed with beech 
and buckeye, a species of horse-chestnut. The flow- 
ers here, like the trees, were less varied than in Jack’s 
wood, but in some respects they were more peculiar. 
Here grew the tooth-wort, a beautiful waxen-like flower 
with extremely elegant leaves, the snake-wort, and the 
poke-weed ; and here rabbits, chippy-monks, or ground 
squirrels, and snakes abounded. 

The house at Diedrichshof was a log-house of a 
very picturesque appearance, with its log-stables and 
sheds, all extremely comfortable, as such places al- 
ways are in winter. In summer, people like our cou- 
sins, who lived in more commodious dwellings, won- 
dered how any body could live in such pent-up places, 
with such small windows, and so few of them, and 
with fire, and beds, and chairs, and tables, all in one, 
or at most, two rooms. And yet thousands of fami- 
lies in America are happy and healthy in log-cabins ; 
and magistrates and judges, and even senators, have 
often lived in them. 

Our friends had two horses, the one called Farmer 
and the other Benjamin Franklin, or for short, Ben; 
three milch cows, Owen, Pink, and Rose, a young 
eow called “mother’s calf,” or more properly Black- 
berry, to say nothing of a young calf a few months 
old. ‘They had a queer, large-limbed, yellow cat, 
named Shinker ; abundance of poultry, besides guinea- 
fowls; and lastly, two dogs, Milo, a large mastiff, and 
Fanny, a little spaniel, a clever, sharp little dog, that 
took especial charge of the poultry, and never allowed 
them to intrude either into house or garden, and yet 
never injured them. Near the gate, at the end of the 
locust-tree avenue, stood two log-cabins. In the one 
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lived Lotte, a German joiner, who only twelve months 
before left his native land and came here an emigrant, 
with his old father and mother, his wife and two chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom was named Friedrich, a 
pretty, fair-complexioned boy, very well behaved, and 
a great favorite of our cousins. The grown-up peo-. 
ple, even before they could speak a word of English, 
had bowed, and smiled, and said Guten Tag, whenever 
they met any of the family, which everybody under- 
stood; and as to little Friederich, whether it was 
German or English that he spoke to the “squire’s 
children,” he always made himself intelligible. 

The inhabitants of the other cabin were Germans 
likewise, but very unlike the Lottes. They were old 
residents, and by name Brandenburg; and between 
their children, a boy and a girl, and our cousins, there 
was, and always had been, a great feud. Martin 
Brandenburg, the boy, threw stones at them, and 
called them ugly names, which greatly incensed them ; 
and besides this, he would go into their fields and 
shoot their singing and other birds with his pistols 
and his bow and arrows, which was very displeasing 
to the children, because it was their father’s opinion 
that birds did a deal of good by devouring insects and. 
worms, and grubs, in the fields, and for this reason, 
independently of the pleasure he took in hearing their 
songs and watching their peculiar habits, he never 
allowed them to be destroyed. They therefore pulled 
up his traps whenever they found them, and this 
greatly displeased him. 

Our cousins had many acquaintance. There were 
the Munros, who lived with Aunt Hutchinson at, 
Mount Vernon: there were Susan, Willy, and Sophia 
Hutchinson; Melicent Benson, little Felicia Bower, 
and Josiah, Nathaniel, and Jessy Colson, of Colson- 
ville; besides these, who were all about their own 
age, there was their old friend and cousin Michael, 
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who went with them from England, and who made a 
holiday whenever he came. And lastly, there were 
the friends of their parents, who were also their kind 
friends. There was Madam Leonard, and the swee 
Christina, and Mr. and Mrs. David G. Hutchinson 
the parents of the young Hutchinsons; and brother 
Cornelius, whom the children called “ Uncle Corne- 
lius,” and their sisters, and their venerable old mother, 
whom they all loved, and who reminded them of their 
beloved old grandmother in England. 

Such is a sketch of the home and friends of the 
little American cousins; as to themselves, something 
more must be said. They were four in number, but 
three only of them make much figure in our pages. 
Willie, the eldest, was nine, Florence between seven 
and eight, and Anna, or Nanny as she was called, 
turned six. The fourth was the baby—the Amer- 
ican born—-Cornelia, or Nelly, the pet, the darling of 
all; but with her, as I said before, we have very lit- 
tle to do. 

Although the elder children were quite young when 
they removed with their parents to America, they still 
retained their ruddy English complexions, and their 
free active life in the open air insured to them good 
health and infinite enjoyment. 

Like Herbert and Meggy, these children were no 
geniuses, nor even remarkable in any way, and their 
mother often, when she saw the marvellously quiet 
and precocious children in other families, lke the 
mother of Herbert and Meggy, wondered how other 
people could make their children so clever or keep 
them in such precise order, or, as they said in Amer- 
ica, always in “ holiday-fix.” 

But if their children were not prodigies, perhaps 
they will not be the less amusing on that account. 
Willie was an active, bold-spirited, industrious, and 
affectionate boy, well-grown, but slender, with a lively, 
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intelligent countenance, black-brown hair, and quite 
dark eyes; he had great strength of body, with much 
enterprise and determination of character. His favor- 
ite reading was natural history and travels. 

Florence was fair-complexioned, with light hair and 
blue eyes, and with two very pretty dimples which 
came into her cheeks whenever she spoke or smiled, 
and which gave a peculiar expression of mirth to her 
sweet and otherwise gentle countenance. She was 
considered as the little lady ot the family; she was 
always remarkably clean and neat, and let her do what. 
she would, her hands and clothes never looked soiled. 
Even in her blue cotton pinafore and cotton sun-bon- 
net, she had that air of natural refinement about her 
which made her very clothes look elegant. She was 
in disposition gentle and affectionate, and was such an 
ardent lover of flowers, that she treasured a rose or a 
violet as a thing of great value, and as long as thers 
were any flowers to be gathered, ¢ither in the garden 
or the woods, she always had one or more about her. 

Nanny had a round, rosy, and somewhat common 
face, but with a pair cf such intelligent, merry brown 
eyes, as fully compensated for any want of beauty in 
the other features. She was naturally a quick, clever 
child, and when very little, had been remarkable for 
her odd remarks. One day when she sat by her 
mother during a storm of thunder and lightning, she 
said, as the lightning flashed vividly across the sky, 
‘Perhaps they are lighting a fire in heaven; perhaps 
so, mother!” This was in character with her calling 
the moon a large mushroom and the stars small ones. 
@ne day also she said, speaking of her father, that he 
was a poor man; the person to whom she spoke cor- 
rected her expression—‘ No, your father is rich; 
to which she replied pertinaciously, “Poor he must 
be, for I know he has had a very poor dinner to-day, 
because he said so.” 

QF 
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In character Willie and Nanny were most alike ; in- 
deed so much so that they continually reminded their 
mother of the swan on sweet St. Mary’s lake, which 
‘sailed double, swan and shadow ;” yet it must by no 
means be imagined that it was alwavs this peaceru: 
image of which they were the type. Their similarity 
of tastes and pursuits made them very often, instead 
of running side by side, run precisely in one another’s 
way, and hence it was that they two occasionally 
quarrelled. Florence, sweet and gentle as she was, 
stood alone and contended with no one, and with nes 
Jove of flowers and all beautiful things, looked like a 
flower herself, around which two gay humming-birds 
were sporting, now pursuing each other in mimic 
anger, and now alighting on the lovely flower and 
sipping of its sweet influences. 

Such were our cousins. We will now see how 
twelve months of their life passed on. 


CHAPTER II. 
JANUARY. 


. HE Christmas which was just over 
had been a very merry one. In- 
stead of roast beef and plum- 
pudding there had been great 
roast turkeys and haunches of 
venison, and mince pies, and 
doughnuts, and sausages by hun- 
dreds of yards, and quails and 
geese. and candy and cakes, and 
toys and books without end. 

On Christmas Eve, when the child- 
ren went to bed, they left their shoes 
and socks under the sofa, though Wil- 
lie protested that he had no faith in St. 
Nicholas coming, but as Florence and 
Nanny believed that he would come, he 
thought his might as well bear theirs com- 
pany. In the morning, they, of course, 
got up long before day-break, but all was 
empty and silent, and the mother suggested 
that perhaps it might be because the shoes were dirty. 

She had heard, she said, a great crack in the night, 

which Florence immediately ‘thought must have been 
Santa Claus running away, more “especially as some- . 
thing had scratched her nose in the night. How that 
might be I cannot tell; but sure enough Florence’s 

nose looked very red, and the little table was seen by 
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day-light standing in a very mysterious manner in 
the window, covered with a cloth. 

When the father came in to breakfast, the mother 
walked across the room, and all at once the cover 
was gone from the table, and there was a surprise for 
the children! There was a large dish of cakes and 
candy, with mottoes, which their friends in the city 
had sent them, and a knife for Willie, from his father, 
and a slate and pencil, and a silk apron, for Florence, 
from her mother, and a merry picture-book for Nanny, 
and many other things beside. 

Santa Claus had indeed been there, nor was little 
Nelly forgotten. The children counted their treasures 
over and over again, and then finding that they had 
so much they took a paper of cakes and candy to 
Eberhard’s, for his two little children, and another for 
Friedrich Lotte and his little sister, because they 
wished to make those poor children as happy as they 
were themselves. 

Things happened very remarkably this year. The 
next morning the shoes which had been left over night 
clean and bright, without any expectation of reward, 
were found full of kisses. Willie persisted that it 
was his mother’s doing. 

By New-Year’s day, the children had prepared 
presents for some of their little friends in the city ; 
among other things, Florence had made a long-sleeved 
pin-a-fore for Ada Munro’s large doll, Lydia Jane. 
Florence went with her parents to the city, and had 
the pleasure of dining at Mount Vernon with eighteen 
little children. The table was grandly set out with 
apples and cakes, and figs and almonds, and raisins 
and candies, of all kinds, and heaps of kisses, and in 
the middle stood a large iced cake, more than half a 
yard across, and at the top were perched two beauti- 
ful birds made of white sugar. Florence returned 
home with many presents, and plenty of good things 
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for her brother and sisters, which were all set out on 
the supper table. 

Whilst they were away, Willie fed the little pigs, 
which were left in his charge. The father brought 
home with him two haunches of venison, and as they 
sat at supper Willie told how Eberhard had seen, that 
day, a wild beast at the spring. It leapt over the 
fence with its long legs the moment it saw him, and 
from this everybody concluded that it must bea deer, 
which, perhaps, pressed by hunger, had been tempted 
by the oats which still remained in the orchard. 

After supper the father read to them Robinson 
Crusoe, one of the new books which had just been 
given them. In the midst of the reading, joiner 
Lotte brought word that two little girls had been 
burnt to death at Athens. 

Now you must not imagine that this Athens was 
the famous old city in Greece, of that name; nothing 
of the kind! Athens was a little village, about half a 
mile from the Cedars, where there were a few houses, 
a tavern, a shop, a shoemaker’s, and a blacksmith’s ; 
Athens, therefore, was a place of some importance to 
the country neighborhood. 

Jan. 5th—Mr. and Mrs. Colson, of Colsonville, 
came this day. They invited Willie to pay them 
another visit. This delighted him greatly, for he had 
been there in the summer, and had made acquaintance 
with the boys, Josiah, Nathaniel, and Jessy. Jessy 
was Willie’s friend, and the thought of visiting him 
again filled him with great joy. When Willie was 
there, Josiah had broken his arm by a fall from a pear 
tree, but he was very merry for all that. 

Colsonville, where they lived, stood on the banks 
of the Little Miami, and the boys found a deal to 
amuse themselves with. Sometimes they watched 
the men fishing in the creek. Sometimes they went 
down to the mill, and saw the castor-oil press at 
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work, and the linseed crushed for oil ; and when they 
were tired of this they made caves in the dry gravelly 
banks. Colsonville was a sort of garden of Hesperides 
to Willie’s imagination; there were two very large 
orchards there full of the finest fruit ; they had forty 
hogs which were fatted to kill,—the finest and fattest 
that Willie had ever seen. There was no place in the 
world, he thought, to be compared to Colsonville. 
He had described it over and over again to his sisters, 
and now that another visit was talked of, he recalled 
with double delight all its attractions. 

It was so bright and warm this day that Willie did 
not mind his cloak when he went with his father to 
the city. He wore a new pair of pantaloons, and 
these and the bright day and the thoughts of Colson- 
ville made him very happy. He brought home word 
that the ice was nearly gone from the Ohio; that a 
steamer was once more on the river, and that men 
were packing up ice for summer use on the banks. 

6th, 7th, and 8th.—The weather changed; it be- 
came again cold and wet. Willie amused himself 
with cutting out little boats with his new knife. The 
roads were very deep and muddy, and the river coy- 
ered with floating masses of ice. 

The principal female “help,” or servant, at the 
Cedars was, at this time, Louise, a German, and the 
sister of Eberhard and Heinrich. Till within a few 
months they had a colored woman mamed Adele. 
She had formerly been a slave in Georgia, and she 
told the children and their mother a great deal about 
her sufferings. Her father was a rich white man,—a 
planter,—and at six years old she was sold with other 
slaves to another wealthy family. She was brought 
up to wait on the lady, and, as.she grew up, was con- 
sidered a favorite. It was part of her duty, in an 
evening when there was no company, to comb the 
hair of her mistress, which was very beautiful. One 
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evening, however, being very weary, she dropped 
asleep while thus employed ; her mistress complained 
to her husband, and the poor girl was so severely 
florged that it nearly killed her. Shortly after this 
the lady died, leaving a little baby, which Adele was 
ordered to take charge of. She did so most faithfully 
until the child was six years old. She had herself 
a little son somewhat older than this child, and to him 
she was intensely attached. 

The family removed into Indiana, where they could 
not retain her in slavery, because this was a free 
state, and they therefore offered to her her freedom 
for four hundred dollars, which by incessant labor in 
washing and nursing she obtained and paid to within 
sixty dollars. Still, though she was so nearly free, 
her little son was a slave; and her mistress, for the 
husband had married again, used to threaten, when- 
ever she displeased her, that she would send the boy 
back into Georgia. In the dread of this threat being 
put in execution, she at length ran away with him. 

The manner of her escape was this: 

She hid him one very dark and rainy night in the 
stable, where she also concealed herself, and there 
they lay all the following day, and heard the people 
in search of them. The next night when all was quiet 
they set off. The boy was dressed in girls’ clothes ; 
and though the rain continued to pour down like a 
deluge, they considered it quite a mercy, because in 
such weather no soul would willingly stir out. They 
walked all night and hid themselves in the day, and 
the next night reached the river, where they fortu- 
nately got on board a little steamer, and the next day 
landed on the other side. Here they travelled on as 
long as their strength would sustain them, when they 
arrived at a little country tavern, The man who kept 
it by good luck was an abolitionist, and a friend, there- 
fore, to every slave, even to a run-away. 
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He showed them the greatest kindness, and kept 
them in his house for a considerable time. To this 
good man she told her story, and he engaged to keep 
her boy, whose name was Paul, and who was a clever 
lad, to help in the stables. Poor Adele being thus 
made easy on account of her child, came to the city, 
near which “ Our Cousins” lived, and, falling in with 
their mother, was hired by her as a servant. 

Paul came once to see her, and was allowed to re- 
main with her three weeks, during which time he 
gained the good will of everybody. His complexion 
was not by any means dark, and he had almost Euro- 
pean features, while his abilities seemed to be of a 
very high order. 

Adele herself was a wonderful servant; there was 
nothing which she could not do; and the saved all 
her wages to put her son apprentice to the shoe- 
making business. The good man at the tavern helped 
her in this laudable scheme, and Paul, in process of 
time, was sent a hundred miles off to Columbia, to 
the brother of the tavern-keeper, to be his apprentice. 
He was a very good master, but Paul was a long way 
from his mother, and he loved her better than all the 
world. It was, Mere a long time before he could . 
settle down ; he wanted so much to see her that he 
actually set off, intending to walk all the way for that 
purpose; but fortunately meeting with some one 
whom he knew he was persuaded to turn back, and 
after that he settled down to his trade, and gave great 
satisfaction. 

His mother left service to be married to a well-to- 
do, respectable free colored man in the city. 

9th.—As Willie was this morning standing in the 
kitchen just before breakfast, something came sud- 
denly plop into a bowl of water that was standing on 
the table. It was a little mouse ;—one of the kind 
which is called in America Jumping mice, and which 
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are extremely pretty little creatures. It is with pro- 
priety that they are called jumping mice, for they 
can leap many yards at a bound. They might, how- 
ever, with equal justice be called kangaroo mice, for 
they are formed very much like that animal, with 
short fore legs and very long hind ones. 

These little creatures abounded both in the house 
and barns at the Cedars; sometimes they would leap 
across the beds, and now and then the children caught 
a glimpse of them in the day-time. Willie caught 
this little fellow in his hands, and his mother after 
breakfast made a drawing of it for him. Here it is; 


only it looks in this drawing as if it had hurt its poor 
little foot, and wanted somebody to pity it. 

A gentleman brought the news to-day that a live 
buffalo had been taken at the Yellow Fork, on the 
Missouri river, and was now brought to the city. 
The children grieved much to hear that it had been 
killed. But as buffalo flesh is reckoned a great rarity, 
that was sure to be the case. 

11th.—This day the fat hogs were killed, and the 
children, hoped that as they were shot and did not 
squeal, they did not suffer at all, The men made 
a large fire in the farm-yard, in which they heated 
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large stones red hot, which were put into the water 
to make it boiling, to scald the hogs. 

For the next two days the whole household were 
employed in making sausages. 

Willie shelled Indian corn, or corn, as it is ealled, for 
the cattle. This was his daily business; he shelled 
half a bushel a-day. 

About the middle of the month the father and 
mother went for a few days fo the city, and took 
Nanny with them. Eberhard put up a swing in the 
woodhouse, which was a great source of pleasure to 
those who remained behind. At length they returned. 
Nanny had much to tell; but, before she had even 
begun to talk, the eyes of Willie and Florence were 
rivetted on a large parcel which the father carried into 
the parlor, and which he said was come from England. 

What a joy was this! Now and then such a parcel 
arrived, and then there was a jubilee in the house. 
The mother stood at that dear little table on which 
the Christmas gifts had been laid, and which was 
always drawn to the fire in an evening, when the 
mother sat at her needlework, and the father read 
some pleasant book. here she stood, untying the 
parcel, and smiling quietly to herself, but saying no- 
thing ; and Nanny, who already knew its contents, for 
it had been opened in the city, danced about for joy; 
the other children laughed at her, and said that she 
looked like a wild Indian. 

Presently the parcel was opened, and out came its 
contents. The mother dispensed the treasures, load- 
ing the children with presents and loving remem- 
brances, which had been inscribed to them by loving 
hands in England. And what laughter there was, and 
what shouts of joy. and what gushes of affection filled 
their hearts towards the dear grandmother, and the 
beloved aunts and uncles, by whom everybody had 
been remembered ! 
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Blessings on all affectionate hearts which do not 
forget the absent and the distant, even though seas 
part them! 

After this great joy had somewhat subsided, Willie 
and Florence must listen to Nanny’s adventures. She 
had eaten grey squirrel for dinner one day. Her 
brother and sister exclaimed against her. How could 
she have eaten those darling little squirrels, with their 
slender legs, which they had so often admired in the 
woods, leaping with the little chippy-monks from tree 
to tree, and gathering up hickory nuts and acorns in 
the autumn! But grey squirrels were reckoned a 
dainty; people ate them in the city; and Nanny 
wanted to know what they tasted like, and she had 
found them very good. 

Then, in walking along the streets with her father, 
they had seen a huge iron cage, big enough to hold a 
dozen bears, or a whole generation of hyenas, and 
Nanny thought at first that it was meant for wild 
beasts; but her father told her that it was going to be 
sent to a jail in Louisiana, and that human beings were 
to be confined in it. This, Nanny thought very hor- 
rible, and her brother and sister were of the same 
opinion. 

After this she told how, while they were sitting at 
meeting, the fire bells rang, and the engines went 
rattling past, and men and boys shouted “ Fire!” and 
people made such a din with horns and trumpets, that 
Nanny thought it must be something like Indians 
with their terrible war-whoop. Whilst she had been 
in the city there had actually been two alarms of fire, 
one in the night, and this was a great gaming-house, 
which was burnt down to the ground. Nanny heard 
people say that some of these fires were intentional, 
and that there were fire companies all over the city. 
Willie and Florence said that they dare say there 
were; for that once when they were there, the fire 
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companies paraded the streets, and there were thou- 
sands of these firemen, like a grand army, in beautiful 
uniform, and they had music, and garlands of flowers, 
and their engines were drawn along, all glittering with 
polished brass, and painted with scarlet, and green, 
and blue. No! Nanny did not find any difficulty in 
making her auditors believe any of the wonders she 
had to tell about the fires and the firemen. 

20th.—The weather was bright and cold, and the 
ground covered with snow. Willie was delighted ; he 
brought out his beautiful sledge, or sled, as he called 
it, which had been given to him by cousin Michael, 
and which was named “The Swallow’s Wing,” and in 
this he drew his two sisters down the hill toward the 
vineyard. This delightful sledging weather, however, 
did not last long. Two days afterwards it began to 
rain, and the same evening froze keenly. 

The next morning the trees looked exactly as if 
cased in ice, or as if they had been transformed into 
glass, and in the evening, when the full moon shone 
upon them, they had a very beautiful appearance. 
The children thought they were like something in a 
fairy-tale, and could not sufficiently admire them. 
Later in the evening, another change occurred, clouds 
covered the sky, and it began to rain in torrents. 

26th.—The weather continued stormy and wild. 
The Ohio was swollen, not alone with the rains, but 
with the melting snows, and poured along its mass of 
waters, laden with floating ice. In the silence of the 
night, the roaring of the river, though at a mile’s dis- 
tance, could be heard. 

On one of these stormy evenings, the children sat 
with their parents and several of their friends before 
the blazing wood fire, and listened to the tumult of 
the storm without. Such sounds, when so seated, 
are not unpleasing, and on this occasion they reminded 
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some of the party of similar nights when Bs them- 
selves had been abroad. 

Uncle Cornelius related that once he was on the 
Ohio river, a long way up the country, and had to land 
from the steamboat at a lonesome point, where he 
ought to have been met by a conveyance. The 
steamer was some hours after its time, and it was past 
midnight when he was landed. It was a terrific night ; 
the wind blew in the most frightful manner; it was 
exceedingly dark, and the rain came down in torrents. 
Had he known that he should find no conveyance from 
this place, he would, in this weather, have gone for- 
ward with the steamer; but when he made the dis- 
covery, the steamer was a long way down the river, 
and there was nothing for him but to do the best he 
could. With his carpet-bag in his hand, therefore, he 
made his way through the mud until stopped by a 
bluff or steep rock. It was long before he found any 
way of ascending this, and when he did so, the wind 
was so strong that he feared he could hardly stand 
against it. Arrived at the top of this slippery height, 
he found, by good luck, a fence which he knew must 
belong to some location not far off. He followed it, 
and, as he expected, came presently to a log-cabin. 
Of course the people were in bed; but, after adeal of 
trouble, he raused the husband, to whom he made his 
case known, begging to be received under his roof for 
the night. The man, however, told him that they 
were all sick of the fever, and that he neither could 
nor would admit him. 

Uncle Cornelius made use of every means of per- 
suasion, but in vain; he was directed to another log- 
cabin about a mile onward, and the door was then shut 
in his face. There was nothing for him, therefore, but 
to proceed, and in course of time he reached this sec- 
ond cabin, so tired, and wet, and worn out, that it 
seemed impossible to go a step further. Again the 
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people were roused, and again the husband presented 
himself, and in answer to a request which was now 
almost a demand for shelter, the man again began a 
history of his own troubles. His wife and children 
also were sick of fever, and he himself had a ghost- 
like, emaciated look ; yet spite of all this he was willing 
to do the best he could. He took the benighted stran- 
ger into his cabin, made up the fire, and, spreading some 
clothes on the floor, took his children out of their bed, 
and bade him lie down upon it. The cabin consisted 
but of one room, and the poor wife lay in the other 
corner. However, he was too tired to be very par- 
ticular, and thus passed a comfortable night. 

In the morning, the good man set out the breakfast 
with such poor viands as the house contained ; but 
these were so coarse and uninviting, that, hungry as 
he was, the guest felt disinclined for them. The poor 
man, however, uttered a fervent thanksgiving, and 
before he ate himself, prepared, of his wretched food, 
for the invalids. Uncle Cornelius felt reproved for 
his dainty appetite, and, sitting down to the board 
thus hospitably spread, appeared to partake willingly. 
Nor did the man’s kindness end here: when his guest 
was ready to depart, he saddled his horse, which he 
insisted on lending him, and after all refused any re- 
muneration. 

“No,” said he, “I have done no more than any 
Christian man ought to do in such a case.” And he 
would not take payment. 

It was, however, something like having entertained 
angels unawares. Uncle Cornelius, after this time, 
never lost sight of the man till he saw him and his 
family restored to health and in good circumstances ; 
and now, at this time, that man is one of the most 
flourishing farmers of that district. 

Another visitor, an old “ministering Friend,” as 
he was called, that is, a Quaker preacher, told them 
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that he had been convinced of the religious opinions 
of the Quakers in rather a singular manner, whilst 
he was yet a youth, and a soldier, lying in garrison. 

The Ohio, now the great aquatic highway of the 
West, was then but rarely crossed by white people, 
and all these now populous regions were then wilder- 
ness, inhabited by Indians, and a few scattered set- 
tlers. He, the narrator, was then, as we said, a sol- 
dier, under twenty, and was lying in garrison on the 
frontiers, when one day an old Quaker preacher, one 
Thomas Bales, then eighty years of age, and who had 
devoted himself for years to visiting these solitary 
dwellers, and in civilizing the Indians, was taken 
prisoner by a party of soldiers and brought to the 
fort on suspicion of being a spy. He was ordered up 
before the whole garrison, to be tried. He declared 
himself to be no spy, but a man of peace, and a 
preacher of the gospel. To prove whether his words 
were true, he was ordered there and then to preach a 
sermon. He made no objection, and after a short time 
of solemn silence he addressed them. If he had been 
the apostle Paul himself, he could not have preached 
more effectively. When his sermon was ended, the 
officers invited him to dine with them, but he declined 
their offer. They were convinced that he was indeed 
a minister of the gospel, and after many apologies and 
excuses they allowed him to go his way. 

The effect of his sermon was not soon effaced from 
the minds of many, and he who now related this cir- 
cumstance soon afterwards obtained his discharge, 
joined the society of Quakers, and became himself » 
celebrated preacher amongst them. 

The old preacher, Thomas Bales, nothing daunted 
by what had happened, continued to wander about, 
preaching as before, and fell sick and died on one of 
his remote journeys. There were, at the place where 
he died, no sawn planks of which to make a coffin ; 
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the trunk of a white walnut-tree was therefore hol- 
lowed out by fire, and in this his body was laid, and 
he was interred in the depths of the forest, where, for 
the purpose of his grave, the white man’s spade first 
turned up the sod. 

During this storm they had also a visit from a little 
old hard-featured lady, who now lived in indepen- 
dence and comfort, although in the beginning she had 
been poor enough. She amused everybody with the 
history of her “beginnings,” which she had great 
pleasure in telling. She said that when she was mar- 
ried, her possessions were her clothes, of her own 
spinning, weaving, and making-up ; a feather-bed, also 
of her own making ; and a cow, a calf, and three sheep, 
which her father gave heras her dowry. Her husband 
had a little land, but then he was fifteen dollars in 
debt. 

She married into Carolina, and the first horse that 
they possessed was bartered from a stranger travelling 
from Kentucky, who offered them “a crittur” wild from 
the woods, and four years old, in exchange for a new 
saddle, as much woollen cloth of her own spinning and 
weaving as would. make a great-coat, and twelve 
yards of shirting linen, like a piece which she showed 
to him. The bargain was a good one on both sides. 
The man was to bring the horse in a fortnight’s time, 
when their articles were to be ready. The great-coat 
piece she had already by her, and the linen was in the 
loom, and just begun, but they had to work day and 
night to be ready—the husband at the saddle, and she 
at her weaving. However, by the end of the fort- 
night all was done, and, punctually to his time, the man 
came with “the crittur, as fine, and black, and slick,” 
as could be. All parties were pleased, but then the 
horse was not yet broken, and therefore, for a considera- 
tion of two extra yards of shirting, the man stopped a 
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few days and trained the horse either for the saddle 
or the team. 

After a few years they left Carolina with two thou- 
sand dollars of their own earning, and came to the 
western country, where a still greater prosperity 
awaited them. 

Before the end of the month the weather again be- 
came pleasant, and the children had great happiness 
in once more being able to run on the turf, and to feel 
the bright warm sun, and the soft balmy air which 
already breathed of spring. ‘To.be sure, nobody ex- 

pected that winter was quite gone, but the first ver- 
nal influences were always hailed with delight. 

The children helped their mother to transplant 
rose-bushes. The father was busy pruning the fruit- 
trees ; and Willie and Nanny afterwards carried away 
the lopped-off branches, which were stowed away for 
pea-sticks. They thought at first that it was a very 
unpleasant job, but they had their reward in a way 
that they did not expect. 

They had to carry these sticks into the yard, and 
thus to pass through the gate, where they saw a little, 
short-legged white dog, with black ears, and queer, 
bluish spots on his body. He was a perfect stranger 
to every one, even to Eberhard and Heinrich. At 
first they tried to drive him away, but he would not 
go, and he looked so piteously into their faces that 
they took compassion on him and fed him, and thus 
he stayed the whole day. He seemed, indeed, to 
have made up his mind to stay with them altogether, 
for he was there next morning, and he looked at them 
again with eyes that seemed brimful of tears, and if 
anybody said “Poor thing!” he wagged his tail with 
such joy that the hinder half of his body wagged too. 
The children could not find in their hearts to part with 
him, and it made them exceedingly happy to be per- 
mitted to keep him. 
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They had now a great consultation as to what he 
should be called ; they could not find aname to which 
he would answer, therefore they determined to call 
him Timothy, because that was the name of Jack’s 
dog in “Jack of the Mill,” which was one of the new 
books that their uncle had sent them from England. 


CHAPTER III. 


FEBRUARY. 


SO => = WILLIE chopped small wood for 
t4/-4,\ kindling the fires, and when 
fg this was done, and lessons said, . 
ANS —==fe(% he and his sisters played in the 
a4 =f . hayloft. This hayloft was a large 
aN place, where they could run, and 
( oe oy ae jump, and shout, and do just what 
BOF KA peg they liked. 
1S pen 8 Three or four times in a day 
they looked for eggs ; and some- 
times had the pleasure of discovering 
quite new nests in new places, an 
sometimes there would be many eggs 
in them. They thought that there 
was something uncommonly beautiful 
in the look of eggs in a nest. 

They made a terrible discovery on the 
first day of this month in the hen-house. 
A poor hen lay sadly torn, mangled, and 
bloody, on her nest, where she had just laid 
an egg. There was a great consultation as to the 
cause of her death, but nothing very satisfactory could 
be made out. 

The father was again from home, and Willie had 
certain out-of-door’s work to do during his absence. 
He had to give the pigs their allotted portion of corn- 
cobs ; to let the cows out to water; to give the calf 
hay, and to feed the poultry. 
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On the day when his father returned, Willie went in 
the carriage to mect him in the city. On their drive 
home they twice stuck fast in the mud, and it was all 
that Farmer could do to pull them out. The cause 
of this was, that the wooden bridge over Red Creek 
was damaged by the floods, and they were obliged to 
go by another road, which was broken up and deep in 
mud. 

Little Timothy, the new dog, showed no inclination 
to go. He always looked very mildly and submis- 
sively into everybody’s face, as if he would say, ‘Do 
please to let me stop with you! I will be very good! 
I will not come into the house with wet and dirty feet, 
nor do anything to displease you; only do not send 
me away, for I love you all very much!” Milo and 
Fanny, the dogs of the house, walked in and out in 
their usually bold and careless way, as if it was their 
right, and as if they knew themselves to be so much 
at home, that there was no need to be on their good 
behavior, and that nobody would think of sending 
them away; but, as for poor little Tim, he just peeped 
in at the open door, and if nobody encouraged him to 
enter, he would, after waiting a minute or so, walk 
quietly and meekly away again; he never came in 
uninvited, and when he was invited he was very grate- 
ful. This touched the hearts of the children; they 
became very fond of him; and Willie one day beat 
Fanny for quarrelling with him. 

Tth.—The weather was now very delightful. The 
children helped their father and mother in gardening. 
The father was busied in pruning the vines, and in 
digging about them and the young apple trees. A 
new vineyard was to be laid down and planted this 

ear. 

Little Nelly, the baby, like the early year, grew 
more lovely and more full of promise every day. Her 
cheeks were the color of roses; her hair long, silken 
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and curling ; and her eyes like two diamonds, and yet 
so soft and loving, that the children called her 
* Dove’s-eye.” 

9th.—The weather still beautiful. Florence this day 
had a large wash. She washed all her doll’s clothes 
and bedding. She put up little lines in the garden, 
and dried everything in the sunshine. 

Willie planted a little vineyard for himself. When 
this was done, he and Nanny went together to Athens, 
to take some shoes to be mended. 

The children liked going to Athens very much, and 
one reason was that they passed Madam Leonard’s. 

Madam Leonard was, as I have said, one of the 
friends of the family. She lived at a very nice place 
near Athens. She had a fine garden and orchard, 
and often sent prime vegetables and beautiful flowers 
up to the Cedars, and in return the children carried 
others down to her. She had also a cat-bird in one 
cage and a red-bird in another, and three or four 
canary birds. She had the finest horse in the coun- 
try, called Barnaby, on which she herself rode; and 
a very remarkable cow called Red Shaker. This cow 
Madam Leonard always declared to be of the Shaker 
persuasion. It was calved and reared at the Shaker 
settlement of Union Village, and had consequently 
imbibed some of their peculiar notions ; for instance. 
it was not partial to women and children; the latter 
it disliked. 

Our cousins perfectly believed this; for the cow 
invariably made towards the fence when she saw 
them, and looked as if she would toss them upon her 
great horns. She was a very famous milker, and cost 
forty dollars; but Willie always persisted that their 
cow, Pink, which at first only cost sixteen, was the 
better of the two. Willie and Madam Leonard had 
often stout contests on this subject. 

Madam Leonard “raised” turkeys, and grafted 
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trees, and was as happy in her country occupations 
as a queen. Unlike the Red Shaker, she was very 
fond of the children from the Cedars, and loaded 
them with good things whenever they came. Her 
house was a very pretty one; it was white, with a 
broad piazza on the sunny side, and green Venetian 
outside shutters. Roses grew round her windows, 
and one end of her house was entirely covered by a 
luxuriant fig-tree, which bore abundantly. 

This time the children brought back with them 
each a live Guinea-fowl, and a basket of apples for 
Florence. 

Nanny thought that she and their family had so 
many friends, that they ought to be thankful. This 
sentiment of thankfulness was one which Nanny often 
expressed. 

12th.—Willie went with his mother to the city. 
They walked ; the roads were now quite dry, and they 
found it extremely pleasant. When they reached the 
river bank, they saw a large steamer, which was being 
hauled on shore for repair. Forty horses were fast- 
ened, four abreast, to drag it out. Between each 
four horses the axle and wheels of a wagon were 
fixed, and when the vessel left. the water it was heaved 
upon huge rollers. It was quite a thrilling sight, 
Willie thought, when at the words ‘Go ahead!” all 
the forty horses gave one great pull, all together, and 
the large steamer, which looked like a mountain, on 
land, was pulled on a few yards’ distance. 

Willie had often seen frame houses or barns making 
slow journeys in this way, but never one of these 
large steamers before. 

The wooden bridge over the Red Creek was now 
repaired. This was but a temporary bridge,—the 
great stone bridge having been swept away, during 
the former summer, in a thunder storm; and this was 
now the third that our friends had seen over Red 
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Creek since they came into the country. When first 
they came, it was crossed by an old covered wooden 
bridge, and this was burned down one night by a man 
whose horses’ feet stuck fast in a hole of the plank- 
ing, which made him so angry that he vowed never 
again to be stopped there by the same cause, and 
therefore he set fire to the bridge before he left the 
place. In the course of the summer a new bridge 
was again to be erected. 

This Red Creek was a small tributary of the Ohio. 
It was a very beautiful stream, and its serpentine 
course could: be traced at the Cedars, although its 
waters were unseen, by the white trunks and branches 
of the buttonwood trees which grew upon its banks. It 
was famous in Indian tradition, and the children often 
sang to themselves, in a low chanting strain, one of 
its legends, which an American poet had beautifully 
sung in modern verse. 

The weather again changed, and a week of such con- 
stant storms of snow and sleet, with such biting cold 
winds and intense frosts, succeeded, that the children 
were prisoners to the house. During this time several 
books were read, and none with more interest by 
Willie than Captain Fremont’s Narrative of his Jour- 
ney to the Rocky Mountains and the Oregon. Willie 
was, indeed, wholly absorbed by it, and, when the 
book was finished, made long extracts to send to his 
cousins in England. 

During a short interval in this stormy week, the 
children were sent to Madame Leonard’s to fetch 
some pop-corn. This corn was prepared for eating, on 
a hot fire-shovel, and was considered a great dainty. 
The children thought it the prettiest sight that could 
be, to see it popping about on the fire-shovel, like 
pretty little white lilies. Some was eaten in this 
state ; the rest was converted into pop-corn candy,— 
that is, cakes made by pouring boiling toffee upon the 
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popped corn, and which resembled English almond- 
rock, 

Another day Willie went round the fields in his 
sledge. If Milo had been with him he would have 
caught some rabbits, which he saw everywhere run- 
ning about in the snow. ‘The birds, too, had become 
so tame by the extreme cold that they seemed almost 
to have lost the fear of man. Spite of the cold, how- 
ever, he saw the first pair of blue-birds this season. 
They were no doubt one of the pairs that would build 
in one of the bird-houses. 

The catalpa trees looked extremely beautiful, with 
their long pods covered with a coating of ice. Willie 
compared them to little swords in glass sheaths. 

2ist.—There was a grand home-manufacture of 
soap and candles going on at this time. The family 
rather prided themselves in having these articles well 
made; and Willie and his sisters took great interest 
in the processes, which they carefully watched. 

The days became warm and bright, although the 
nights were still cold and frosty. These are called 
“sugar days,” and people who had sugar camps or 
woods of sugar-maple were now busied night and 
day in the manufacture of the delicious maple-sugar. 
Unfortunately our friends had no extensive growth 
of sugar-maple on their farm, and this Willie con- 
stantly deplored. 

During the late storm, the children were one day 
greatly amused by seeing two men drive up to the 
Cedars in one of those primitive sledges called Yankee 
jumpers. This was made of two long branches of 
hickory, bent upwards to form the slides; on the 
body of the sledge a large log was fixed, on which 
they sat, and behind them rose a tall pole, on the top 
of which waved a long, black horse-tail, like a pennon. 
In this comical, old- fashioned affair, they came driving 
up with a wild sort of half-furious horse, with hia 
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mane and tail streaming in the wind. They occa- 
sioned quite an excitement. 

The men were no less strange than their vehicle, 
although one of them was a very rich man and a 
magistrate. He came from a considerable distance, 
and was out buying “fat hogs.’ It was Squire 
Peacham. He was a large, fat, pale-faced man, with 
thick black hair, cut in a straight line all round his 
head, and on his forehead about an inch from his 
eyes; the wig-like growth of hair was covered by a 
weather-beaten, slouching hat. He wore a large home- 
spun and home-made dark-brown great-coat, and, 
the not unusual riding attire of old-fashioned country 
squires,—leggings of green baize, tied over his knees 
with white tape. The squire was quite in character 
with his vehicle ; but for all that, he was an intelligent 
man, full of information, and with very superior abili- 
ties. He had frequently before been to the Cedars, 
and always amused everybody by his singular appear- 
ance and original character. 

Searcely was Squire Peacham gone when the merry 
sound of sleigh-bells announced a second arrival, and 
three handsome sledges, lined with skins, and beauti- 
fully painted, drove up, bringing a larger, unexpected 
party—all the Hutchinsons and the Munros, who, 
anxious to enjoy the fine sledging, were come to tea, 
and then off again in the splendid moonlight. This 
was an occasion of great pleasure to everybody. 

24th.—The warm sun had by this time melted the 
snow, and caused it to run in torrents down every lit- 
tle water-course and ravine. 

The children now looked on the wasting remains of 
the snow with something like that regretful affection 
which was felt for the last flowers of autumn. ‘This 
was, in all probability, the last snow they would see 
this season. There was an end of all their digging in 
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it, and piling it up into mountains and castles for 
many months. 

26th.—Large flocks of pitreons began to appear, 
flying northward. These increased for some days. 
The report of guns was heard on every hand; every- 
body, even our friends, were shooting, and so inces- 
sant was the firing that Willie thought the very air 
must smell of gun-powder. 

For several days the pigeons came with a steady 
flizht from the south, and steered their course north- 
ward ; after that time, to the surprise of the children, 
they seemed to be flying directly back again to the 
south. Their father explained this to them by say- 
ing, that, in all probability, although the weather was 
still mild with them, yet the pigeons had found cold 
weather to the north, and very likely they themselves 
would have another “severe spell” yet. And sure 
enough, the very next day the frost returned with bit- 
ter cutting winds, and every body again betook them- 
selves to their cast-off winter garments, and sat 
“‘croodling”’ by the fire-side. 

These pigeons were a never-ceasing subject of specu- 
lation and wonder. Where were they going back to? 
Had they returned to their old homes? and Where 
were those homes ? Or were they only going into the 
warm woods of Kentucky, whence they would very 
soon again take flight for the north ? 

If the children had not been constantly reminded 
of the pigeons by seeing their immense flocks in the 
air, and by hearing the incessant rushing of their 
wings, it was impossible that they could have forgot- 
ten them, for nothing but pigeons were now to be 
seen. The markets were full of pigeons; pigeons 
were on everybody’s table ; people breakfasted, dined, 
and supped on pigeons. Milo and Fanny, and even 
poor little Timothy, were all the better for these won- 
derful pigeons. 
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The blue-birds were now really come, and with 
them came the contentious martins. At the Cedars, 
however, the favorite blue-birds got quiet possession 
of their houses ; not so at a neighbor’s where Willie 
went one day. There the blue-birds had obtained pos- 
session of the boxes, one pair in each, and were very 
busy building when the martins arrived, and very soon 
a loud and angry chattering was heard amongst them. 
The martins were trying to turn out the blue-birds ; 
and the blue-birds were as resolutely defending their 
possessions. The martins, after a while, being re- 
pulsed, seated themselves on the roof opposite, and 
there they sat for hours, watching for an opportu- 
nity of getting inside, if the others came out ; but, con- 
trary to their practice, and though they were busy 
building, they never once put a beak outside. 

The next day the martins made another and amore 
desperate attack, and a regular battle ensued, the 
blue-birds being still left in possession. On the third 
day, however, the poor blue-birds, perhaps finding 
themselves unequal to a prolonged contest, and per- 
haps utterly disgusted with a place which would now be 
infested with such bad neighbors, quietly disappeared, 
leaving their houses empty for their obstinate inva- 
ders, who immediately took possession, and commenced 
building with great alacrity and plenty of noise. 

The children were full of indignation at this history. 
They, for their part, would have defended the blue- 
birds and driven away the unprincipled, intrusive 
martins by force; they would have done, they hardly 
knew what; and they could none of them understand 
the apathy of the neighbor, who said, in reply to Wil 
lie’s outburst of indignation and anger,— 

“T thought it best to let the birds fight out their 
own quarrel, and look after their own business. It 
was no affair of mine; they, of course, understood it 
better than I did.” 


CHAFTER IV. 


MARCH. 


REVAL OTHING was now talked of but 
eA Spring. 

During the first week in this 
month, everybody was interested 
in the erection of a smoke-house, 
in which the hams and other 
meat were to be cured by wood 
smoke. The house was prepared 
beforehand by joiner Lotte, and 
had been waiting some time for the 
first seasonable weather in which the 
foundation could be dug. All this was 
now done, and the frame brought to 
the spot and put together, just as chil- 
dren would put together a dissected 
uw = map, or build up a toy house, in which the 

IS) one part joined to another. All this was 

now done; it was set into the ground just 

gf \ asa tree would be planted; the earth was 

- rammed firmly to its foundation, as the 
gardener’ s foot treads the soil firmly to the root of the 
tree. The next thing was to nail on the outside 
boards and the shingle roof. It was then completed, 
and the children clapped their hands and rejoiced, 
singing in chorus that ‘a house was now standing 
where house had never stood before !” 

The next day the hams and other joints were hung 
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in it, and the first fire made of green hickory boughs, 
the smoke of which is considered most suitable for 
this purpose. 

Within eight days of the commencement of the 
month, the spring was indeed come, and “the winter 
over and gone.” The children sat on the grass, and 
little Nelly tumbled about on the carpet which was 
spread for her, and pulled at the winter-bleached 
lunts with infinite delight. In the evening they sat 
under the piazza, in de moonlight, smging hymns 
until bed-time. This was a great change, from ‘little 
more than a fortnight ago, when the icy wind blew, 
and the ground was covered with snow a foot deep. 
Spring was now established, and the children, and the 
birds, and the little woodland creatures—nay, indeed, 
the whole of nature, of which these were the outward 
voices, were filled with a great rejoicing. 

9th.—The father and mother were busy gardening. 
Eberhard ploughed up the new land for the new vine- 
yard, and Willie chopped down a young locust-tree 
with his new hatchet. 

The children spent the afternoon of this day in the 
field, engaged in a new play. They pretended that 
they were driving a herd of three thousand hogs to 
California. Florence sold them to Willie, and he had 
to hunt them out of the woods. Nanny was the set- 
tler to whom they were to be taken. With the first 
drove they had very bad luck, they pretended; part 
were lost by straying in the woods and by the ravages 
of the wolves on the Rocky Mountains. On his second 
journey, therefore, he took his two trusty dogs, Fanny 
and ‘limothy, with him, and these hunted up the 
droves and kept them together, and thus he managed 
very cleverly till he arrived at the end of his journey, 
when the settler paid him six thousand dollars. 

Whilst Eberhard was ploughing up the ground for 
tle new vineyard, the father, to the great Joy of the 
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children, planted out ornamental shrubs. Amongst 
these were the shumach, some oleanders, and the 
weeping-willow. The weeping-willow grows in this 
part of the country to a size of which we have no idea 
in England ; it was one of the most beautiful trees that 
was cultivated; its long pendant branches, owing to 
their large size, produced a very fine effect ; their mo- 
tion in the wind was quite majestic ; and, besides this, 
as the first tree which became green in spring, and the 
last which lost its leaves in autumn, it was a universal 
favorite. 

11th.—The children accompanied their motherabout 
two miles into the country. The sun shone bright 
and warm, the birds filled the air with their joyous 
notes, and their mother told them of the delicious 
singing of the sky-lark in England, which seemed to 
fill the sky with a gush of music on mornings such as 
this. Not even Willie had any remembrance of the 
sky-lark’s song; but as their mother described it to 
them, and repeated many a beautiful poem which the 
English poets have written on the subject, they wished 
they could hear it, and were willing to believe that 
there was no bird in America to compare with our 
English sky-lark. But there was no use in regretting 
anything, and on a morning like this no heart could 
long be dissatisfied. Everything was delightful and 
beautiful beneath this warm sky and those already 
early blossoming trees, even without the lark’s song ; 
our friends felt it to be so, and they were happy. 

On their way they had fine views of the wooded 
hills by the river, and down into wild and steep glens, 
where they had spent many a pleasant day in the for- 
mer summer, and would do so again in the summer 
before them. 

Their errand was to a house where the first vineyard 
in those parts was planted, and from which many 
thousand gallons of wine were now made every season. 
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Near to the house was a little grove of golden willows, 
the beauty of which greatly struck the children; they 
had the appearance of trees made of rods and wires 
of gold. 

12th.—Five men were employed in the new vine- 
yard; they were now planting vines. They made 
long, deep holes, like little graves, and in each of 
these they set a plant, which, as it grew, was to be 
trained to a pole and frame. Willie helped to fill up 
these, and worked very hard. Four hundred plants 
were set this day. 

13th and 14th—The men still continued planting 
vines. Willie helped for about half each day. 

One afternoon, he, and Florence, and Nanny, went 
an errand to Madam Leonard’s. Just as they reached 
the door, they saw her walking towards the house 
with her bonnet on, and acane inher hand. She told 
them that she had bought a young cow to keep the 
Red Shaker company, and that this new cow was 
called Bonnet-maker. It was the queerest name that 
anybody had ever heard for a cow; the children 
laughed at it, and so did Madam Leonard ; and when 
they asked her why she called it so, she said, very 
mysteriously, that she had her reasons. Willie did 
not press for her reasons; but, as she had a cane in 
her hand, he took it for granted that the Red Shaker 
was not more friendly towards her than she was to 
themselves, and on this he founded a new argument in 
favor of their owncow, Pink. Madam Leonard laughed, 
and shook the cane over his head. 

She sent home for their mother the seed of a cala- 
bash which would hold two quarts. 

The following day the children again took a long 
walk with their mother. They had to go some miles 
to a farm-house on the edge of a great wood, and on 
their way they passed a frame school-house, which 
had been built by a lady for her niece to teach school 
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in. Presently afterwards they came to the house of 
the lady herself, when Milo, who was with them, 
rushed into her garden, and under the piazza of her 
house, which was as clean as hands could make it. 
Milo had been dabbling in a little water-course just 
before, and his feet must have been rather wet and 
dirty, for the next moment the lady came out of the 
house, drove out the dog, and scolded the children’s 
mother because he had taken so great a liberty as to 
soil her piazza with his wet feet. The children from 
this concluded that she must be an ill-tempered lady, 
and they hoped that her niece, who taught the school, 
was not like her. 

On they went, and came at length to the thick 
woods which bordered the creek. These woods were 
extremely beautiful, although there was not a leaf on 
the trees. Thedry, brown leaves crushed under their 
feet, and the children, and even their mother, forgot 
everything to be once more in the beautiful forest, 
which it was now so many months since they had en- 
joyed. Huge grape-vines had climbed up the tall 
forest trees, with stems as thick as a man’s leg, and 
looked, as they twisted round the immense tree-boles, 
like monstrous serpents. These picturesque images 
of sylvan terror greatly interested the children. They 
called this wild vine-wood, and determined to come 
with their mother to spend a long summer’s day in it. 

Willie was pilot the whole way, for he was the only 
one who had been there before. Florence took charge 
of all the plants they found, and Nanny, half in fun 
and half in real wishfulness to be of, assistance to her 
mother, held out her little hand at every difficult or 
muddy place, saying, ‘‘ Let me help dear mother over !” 

It was a happy ramble. Whether the mother or 
the children enjoyed it most would be hard to say. 
They reached home just in time to escape a violent 
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thunder-storm, which was accompanied by deluging 
torrents of rain. 

20th.—The children went to Jack’s Wood for sweet 
briar and wild clematis plants for their mother. 

This wood, which has been already mentioned, be- 
longed to an old blind negro, a hundred years old, 
called Dr. Jack, who lived hard by. The children 
always had a kind interest about this old man, and one 
day they went with their parents to pay him a visit. 
They found him in a very weak and feeble state, lying 
in bed; his only attendant being his wife, an old 
woman of seventy-four, although comparatively active. 

The history of Dr. Jack was by no means peculiar. 
It was one which had thousands of parallels in Ame- 
rica. He had been a slave in the Southern States 
during the greater part of his long life, and his chil- 
dren had all been sold to various masters in different 
States. About five and twenty years ago he married 
his present wife, and had managed, by very hard la- 
bor, to purchase the freedom of both. For himself 
he paid two hundred and fifty dollars, and for his wife 
three hundred and fifty, because she was so much 
younger than he. They then came, as free negroes, 
into the State of Ohio, and settled down in-the neigh- 
borhood of the city, where he practised as a negro 
doctor. He was in great reputation, and in process 
of time was able to save sufficient money to purchase 
a little farm adjoining the Cedars, and to which the 
little wood belonged, which was called, from him, 
Jack’s Wood ; and here, as the old woman said, they 
had never known want. 

These people, however, were greatly to be pitied, 
because, as they were black, they could get none of 
the neighbors to do anything for them ; and now that 
the old man was unable to cultivate his land himself, 
it was to be feared that the time when they might 
knew want was not far distant. The lower class whe 
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lived in the neighborhood were mostly German settlers, 
and these had, it was difficult to say why, almost a 
stronger prejudice against people of color than the 
Americans themselves, and they were treated by them 
with great indignity and unkindness. For instance, 
the Germans had, during the preceding winter, fitted 
up an old barn as a theatre, which was all very well 
in itself, and as a means of their own innocent amuse- 
ment; but unfortunately it was made the means of 
exciting ridicule and persecution against the poor, op- 
pressed blacks; for here they were made the especial 
objects of vulgar derision and abuse. 

Old Dr. Jack, excited, as was but natural, to fear 
and anger by their abuse and insult, took various 
means of defending himself; among the rest was that 
of keeping a number of fierce dogs, which were 
chained near his door, with the intention of keeping 
rude men and boys at a distance. These dogs always 
filled our cousins with great terror, and as their loud, 
savage barking could be heard plainly at the Cedars, 
Dr. Jack and his dogs were kept in their daily re- 
membrance. 

Spite of the dogs, however, the children, who 
knew how much the old people were to be pitied, had a 
kindly sympathy for them, and they now heard their 
father say, with much pleasure, that they must occa- 
sionally visit the old people, and see that they did 
not want. 

They gathered this day the earliest spring flowers. 

23d.—For the last two days there had been inces- 
sant rain. This and the melting of the snows in the 
mountains swelled Red Creek and the Ohio till they 
looked quite magnificent. The large river was cov- 
ered with drift-wood. Large logs of trees and large 
pieces of timber,—the remains of barns and houses,— 
were swept down by the violence of the current ; and 
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men were out in little boats fishing up this drift-wood, 
which they thus collected in large quantities. 

One day, during this flood, a small frame house, 
with all its inmates, came sailing down. It contained 
a man, a woman, and two children, who made many 
signals of distress as they went along. But it was 
not easy to save them, although boats were put out 
on all sides, and every effort was made; and the 
women on the banks encouraged the men,—and some 
of them even cried with sy mpathy and excitement. At 
length, however, they were safely landed at a small 
town in Kentucky, on the opposite side of the Ohio. 

A friend of the family told them that he saw a hay- 
stack, with about a dozen fowls upon it, carried 
down. ‘The cock was perched on the top, just like a 
weather-cock, and either from joy or fear, nobody 
could teil which, he went crowing and clapping his 
wings as he sailed along. The same gentleman, also, 
on a former flood, saw a whole warehouse filled with 
whiskey and flour, which had been carried off from 
the shore, at a town considerably higher on the river, 
come sailing gallantly down like a magnificent vessel 
of a very novel construction. The current at length 
brought it to the shore, and a crowd of people imme- 
diately entered it to land its contents. Here was a 
great booty; but not having secured it sufficiently, as 
soon as it was somewhat lightened, it set off again, 
and this time with several people in it, and so con- 
tinued its adventurous voyage several miles farther 
down the Ohio. 

When the rain was over, the children went with 
Felicia Bower, who was on a visit to them, to a large 
Catholic cemetery, which they could see from the 
lawn. In doing this they had to pass by Dr. Jack’s 
house, and after a good deal of alarm from the dogs, 
which sprang at them to the extent of their chains, 
they got past in safety. The foot-path led them 
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across his orchard, through a deeply wooded dell be- 
yond, and over some pleasant fields. 

One half of this burial-ground belonged to the 
Trish, and the other to the Germans The Irish por- 
tion was kept very neatly, with every grave marked 
by well-cut head-stones, and crosses, and pretty mon- 
uments, producing altogether much the effect of an 
English church-yard. The German graves were 
mostly marked by rude, red, wooden crosses. Occa- 
sionally there was an enclosure with flowers and 
shrubs, but, upon the whole, there was a somewhat 
forlorn appearance about it. There were in the 
cemetery two dead-houses, as they were called,—that 
is, houses in which the dead were deposited during 
winter. The coffins were then ranged side by side in 
these buildings from the commencement of the frost 
until its breaking up, when the graves could easily be 
dug, and then the friends of the deceased came pri- 
vately and buried them. 

On their return the children were struck with ad- 
miration and wonder of the great triple thorns, five or 
six inches in length, which hung on the stems of the 
prickly or horny locust. These thorns had a ver 
curious appearance, being suspended from the trunk by 
strong threads. When they were not far from home 
and in their own fields, they saw a large old frog, 
which had just come forth from its winter habitation. 
Poor old creature ; it seemed to be taking a mouthful 
of the sweet spring air; and it hopped staggering 
along like a tipsy man. Its eyes were evidently 
dazzled by the strong light, and it seemed as if it had 
not yet collected its senses. The children congratu- 
lated it upon the pleasant spring that was before it, 
and, recommending it to hop off into the shade as 
soon as it could, they left it to enjoy its renewed ani- 

mation. 

About a mile from the Cedars, upon a fine slope 
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overlooking the river, stood a beautiful white house, 
surrounded with sugar-maples. Here, with an old 
relative, lived Christina, a beautiful young lady, and 
not only a friend of the family but dearly beloved by 
the children. Many were the anecdotes which they 
and many another could tell of her goodness. She 
was waited on by a colored girl talled Julia, whom 
she had herself bought out of slavery, and this girl 
loved her as much as her own life, and she loved also 
everybody whom Christina loved, and this made her 
do all she possibly could to please her friends. When 
the children, therefore, went to Christina’s, she always 
did something to add to their enjoyment ;—mostly 
she swung them in a large swing which was fixed 
among the sugar-maples. 

Somebody told the children that Christina wished 
for a trumpet-creeper to run up one of the sugar- 
maples, and this was good news, because Florence 
had one of her own which she could give her, and 
now, therefore, as soon as their lessons were finished, 
and various little commissions of in-doors and out-of- 
doors industry executed, they set out with Felicia to 
take it. Christina’s house was approached from a 
small and beautifully picturesque lodge, by an ascent 
so steep that the garden which occupied it was laid 
out in terraces ; spite, however, of the steepness, an 
easy winding road, bordered by pyrus japonica, now 
in full bloom, led to the house. The sunny side of 
the house had a two-storied piazza, into the upper 
story of which the parlors and best bed-rooms opened, 
and from whence was a beautiful view; to the right 
was seen the distant city and its populous suburbs, 
and to the left, farms and villages, and woods that 
extended to the mouth of the Little Miami. The 
piazzas were wreathed and clustered about with roses 
and jessamines,—here called Washington’s bower,— 
and other beautiful creepers, and in the garden there 
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was a large marble basin and fountain, and a conser- 
vatory full of beautiful flowers ; among other flowery 
trees that grew near the house, was a laburnum, which 
had been brought from England, and which was the 
only one in ‘that part of the ‘country. 

Christina was delighted with her present. She 
took them into her beautiful drawing-room, and 
showed them some lovely books and prints, which had 
been sent to her from Philadelphia, and then she 
took them into her garden and showed them where 
the trumpet-creeper would grow, and when they 
again returned to the house, tea was ready for them, 
and nice cakes and sweet bread, and, as they sat 
talking with her, the full moon rose up over the gar- 
den, and shed down a golden sort of light, almost like 
sunshine. It was much later than the children ought 
to have stopped, but Christina said that she and her 
maid, Julia, would walk part of the way home with 
them; and as they were setting out, Julia gave them 
a very pretty doll of her own dressing, as a present 
for little Nelly. 

Just as they were going out of Christina’s garden, 
who should meet them but uncle Cornelius; he was 
come up this beautiful evening, he said, to inquire 
after Christina’s old relation, and they two now ac- 
companied the children, and Julia went back again. 

It was a very remarkable thing, the children 
thought, but no sooner had uncle Cornelius and 
Christina left them, than all sorts of misadventures 
befel them. First, they met a drunken man, who 
frightened them sadly. Felicia declared that he was 
crazy, because he talked to the pigs. He wished to 
be on friendly terms with the children, and to Willie’s 
great astonishment, addressed him by his proper 
name. In the next place, as they stopped at the 
spring in the little lane above Eberhard’s house, 
Florence stood upon a stone, from which she slipped 
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into the water. They were frightened at the mo- 
ment, though there was not the least danger; but 
Willie and Felicia soon pulled her out, and then they 
ran home as fast as they could, and, except for the 
wetting, she was no worse. . 

26th.—Florence returned home with Felicia. <A 
birthday was going to be celebrated at her house, and 
Florence was invited to be of the party. They went 
in the market-wagon, and a very shaking and merry 
journey they had. In the evening, when the wagon 
returned, Willie and Nanny, having nothing else in par- 
ticular to do, were on the look-out for it, and great 
was their surprise, as it came in sight, to behold their 
father sitting in it, and a little head peeping out be- 
hind him. What head could this be? At first they 
thought it must be Florence returned, but that was 
not likely. They guessed one and another of their 
acquaintance, and then, when the wagon stopped, and 
the little head had hid itself for fun, a merry laugh 
from the bottom of the wagon betrayed their cousin, 
Melicent Benson. 

They were right glad to see her, for she could tell 
merry stories without end, and she was as fond of 
rambling about the woods and fields as they were. 
Hurrah for Melicent ! 

27th.—The children were up betime in the morn- 
ing, and as soon as breakfast was over, they and Mel- 
icent, taking little Nelly with them, with many injunc- 
tions from their mother to take great care of her, set 
off to Diedrich’s wood, where they had heard that the 
spring-beauty was in flower. 

Before they came to the wood, they met a dog run- 
ning with all its might, and looking very wild, and 
much frightened. They thought at first that it was 
mad, and snatching up sticks, and putting Nanny and 
little Nelly in the rear, Willie and Melicent stood on 
the defensive, and faced the danger, but the dog, see- 
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ing this formidable array, wheeled aside and rushed 
past them. Scarcely was he gone than up came a 
wild-looking German woman, with her black hair 
turned back under a little white quilted cap, with a 
huge truncheon in her hand, which she waved about, 
and in her broken English she bade them not bring 
their dogs near her house—they had Timothy and 
Fanny with them—or her cow would toss them. At 
first they were frightened, and thought that the wo- 
man, who looked .as if she were in a great passion, 
would beat them, as they now supposed she had been 
beating the poor terrified dog which they had just 
met. 

They called, therefore, the two dogs to their sides, 
and speaking very civilly, and saying, “‘ Yes ma’am,” 
and ‘No ma’am,” which they thought would please 
her, she, too, grew mild and civil in her turn. They 
then asked her permission to go into the wood, if 
they left their dogs behind them, for they now saw 
that it was old Mrs. Schmidt, the new tenant, who 
was come to Diedrich’shof, to which she very good- 
humoredly replied, “ Oh ja! ohjal und die hiindle 
kénnen auch mitgehen, gewis!” (Oh yes, oh yes, and 
the little dogs may go with you also—certainly.) So 
they and the little dogs went, and had no further 
molestation. 

28th.—It was a very sorrowful, but undeniable fact, 
that little Timothy, as he grew familiar in his new 
home, grew also troublesome. He had some incorrigi- 
bly mischievous tricks, one of which was scratching 
great holes in the flower-borders. It was no use 
speaking to him, and of as little use beating him; he 
would whine, and cry, and look very much ashamed, 
and very sorry, as if he promised never to do so any 
more, and then the very next day he would again 
scratch one as big as ever. ‘Troublesome as this pro- 
pensity made him, the children were very fond of him, 
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The father said that he must go, and they determined 
to find him a good home. 

Melicent was the kindest creature in the world to 
animals ; she said she knew that poor Timothy would 
be welcome at their house, because they wanted just 
such a dog, and there he could do no mischief; and, 
therefore, when Melicent left the Cedars, poor little 
Timothy left also. 

The children kissed him at parting, and gave him 
good advice, and he, in return, licked their hands, 
wagged his tail, and looked in their faces with eyes 
full of tears. ‘They felt sure that he understood all 
about it, more especially as he went and licked Fan- 
ny’s face, and looked very lovingly at her, as if he 
would say, ‘Farewell, Fanny dear; we have had a 
pleasant time together—and now we must part, but 
don’t quite forget me when I am gone!” 


Ye 


CHAPTER YV. 


APRIL. 


OTHING could exceed the beauty 
of the Ist of this month. Itseemed 
as if April wished to show them 
how beautiful spring was. 

As soon as breakfast was over, 

the children and their mother, 
who carried little Nelly in her 
arms, walked to Jack’s wood, 
where they soon gathered a hand- 
ful of beautiful flowers. Among 
them were the spring-beauty, a lovely 
flower which is unknown in England. 
It has five petals veined with pink ; 
the anthers, also, of its five stamens, are 
pink ; the flowers grow ina cluster, and 
it has long grass-like leaves. Here,. too, 
they found the earliest flowers of the blood- 
root. They looked for dog-toothed violets, 
but as yet they were not out. 

The happy little party sat down on the 
dry grass, among the flowers and the dry leaves of 
the former autumn, and looked around with delight 
on wood, and hills, and hollows, and even on the 
shadows of trees that lay on the verdant turf around 
them. The warm sunshine-and the song of the birds 
filled them all with gladness. Little Nelly clapped 
her tiny hands, and shouted for joy, and then began 
warbling to herself a little song of delight. 
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The mother said, in the fulness of her heart, ‘ Oh, 
how good God is to make the earth so beautiful !” 

To which Nanny replied, with her eyes full of tears, 
«Yes indeed ; we ought to be thankful !” 

They returned home by the woodpeckers’ column, 
the tall, bare, barkless and branchless trunk of a great 
button-wood tree in the far meadow, where the red- 
headed woodpeckers built in summer, and where also 
numbers of the lesser species congregated. 

In the afternoon of this pleasant day, the children 
were sent by their father to a neighboring farm, to 
tell the people that they might fetch the apple-trees 
that had been promised them. The farmer, who was 
very glad to hear this, sent off his colored man, Wash- 
ington, immediately, with a cart to fetch them; and 
thus the children rode home. On passing the cabin 
of joiner Lotte, little Friedrich rushed out with a nice 
new hickory bow, which his father had made for Willie. 
It was a large well-made bow, taller than Willie, and 
would shoot to a great distance, and along with the 
bow were half a dozen arrows. Willie wanted to pay 
-him, but he would not take any money; and, on con- 
sulting with his mother, she said that it was better to 
let Friedrich and his father have the pleasure of mak- 
ing Willie this nice present, and that some day they 
would give the boy a book, but not just yet, else it 
would look as if they wanted to get rid of the obliga- 
tion. 

2nd.—This was an anxious day to Willie, and had 
been anticipated for some time with dread. It was 
necessary for him to go to the dentist’s to have some 
awkward-growing teeth removed. Both his father 
and mother went with him; it was a very trouble- 
some operation, and he suffered greatly. The pain, in- 
deed, affected his eyes so much that, for several days, 
he could not read, nor do any lessons, nor in fact 
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bear a strong light. Everybody was very sorry for 
him, and extremely kind. 

5th.—Joiner Lotte came this morning to put up a 
new trellis against the back porch for “the creepers. 
The posts were made of cedar wood, which had a 
very fragrant smell. 

Willie’s eyes were better. He wore a green shade, 
and it amused him much to see Lotte at work, and 
even to help him. The new trellis extended several 
yards, and would look very beautiful in summer, when 
the vines and the trumpet-creepers had grown up it. 

In the evening Willie went with his father in the 
wagon to fetch boards from the timber-yard. 

6th.—The children went to see the pretty little foal 
which Eberhard’s mare had foaled last week. It 
squeeled like a little baby when its mother was taken 
from it, this morning, to help in ploughing. Eber- 
hard ploughed up the orchard, which was now going 
to be laid down in grass. This gave the children 
great pleasure. They had always wished for a grassy 
ereterd! that they might play in it, and enjoy the 
gathering of the fruit, “which they had been hitherto 
unable to do, because corn and potatoes were grown 
in it. Now, however, they had beautiful visions of 
lying on the grass and looking up into the fruit-laden 
branches of the trees. 

Enormous bonfires were made with the great weeds, 
and old corn-stalks, and all the rubbish produced 
by this luxuriant soil and climate. Not only at the 
Cedars, but through the neighborhood, were these 
great fires made, and the horison at night was often 
illumined by them. This caused a oreat delight to 
the children, who were always particularly anxious to 
have the bonfires piled up as the dusk came on. 

Willie’s eyes were now nearly recovered. He 
husked and shelled a bushel of corn most days. He 
often, it must be confessed, grew sadly tired of the 
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job, more especially as, since the men were so busy in 
the land, it had fallen all the more heavily on him, and 
he wished the cows were at grass when they would 
not need so much boiled corn. 

Owen had had a ealf, to which the name of Rose 
Was given. 

The flower-borders looked gay with hyacinths, prim- 
roses, periwinkles, and daffodils. While Willie was 
husking the corn, his sisters often helped their mother 
to weed and tie up the flowers. 

When all their tasks were done, they had this day 
a deal of fun in following Eberhard at plough, and 
walking barefoot in the new-turned-up fallows. They 
assured their mother that it was quite delicious to 
set their bare feet on the smooth, cool earth, fresh 
from the plough-share. It might’be so; their mother 
could not contradict them, because she had never 
tried it. 

In the evening, Friedrich Lotte brought up his little 
sister Sophia; she could not speak one word of En- 
glish, but she was a very beautiful little creature, and 
so full of fun that she amused every body. The chil- 
dren were delighted with her, and she was so well 
pleased herself that she would not go home, and 
therefore stayed and played on the lawn till it was 
dark. 

7Tth.—The morning was spent in lessons, and then 
the children went out to play. They played at bring- 
ing timbers in rafts down the Ohio. Willie’s was a 
cargo of cedar-logs, and Nanny’s of pine. These were 
the pieces of wood that remained from the new trellis. 
Afterwards they made little garden-seats in their 
gardens, which were so pretty and so strong that their 
mother, who went to see them, thought they would 
last all the summer. 

In the evening they went to the lower end of the 
lawn to get the large, bursting buds of the buckeye— 
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a species of horse chestnut. Amongst these living 
trees there was one which had been overrun and killed 
by a wild, poison vine, and into this Willie climbed, 
helping himself up by the wild vine stems which were 
wreathed round and round it. In summer it was one 
beautiful mass of verdure, which completely festooned 
the ruin below. In descending, as Willie was just 
going to set his foot on what he supposed to be a 
large stone in the hollow trunk, he saw it move, and 
drawing his foot instantly back, he leapt softly to the 
ground, and then examined it, and what should it be 
but a large buff-colored hen, crouched down upon her 
nest! The nest was the snuggest and best-contrived 
that could possibly be imagined, and the hen, glanc- 
ing at them with her black eyes, seemed very unwilling 
to be disturbed. Disturbing her was the last thing 
the children thought of, so, after they had looked at 
her for some time in perfect astonishment, they ran 
home with the news. 

It was not long before their mother returned with 
them to the old tree, and there, in a sort of little tow- 
er, several feet from the ground, lay six pretty, white 
egos, but the lady of the castle, as the children called 
her, was not there. They again left all undisturbed 
as they found it, for their mother told them that, as 
the hen was not theirs, they had no right either to her 
or her eggs. 

There was a deal of bustle in the house at this time, 
because the whitewashers and painters were there. 
Three men were busy at work on the outside, and 
very pretty and bright they made it look, The green 
Venetian shutters were to be painted, and the white 
palings also, and everybody said that when the green 
leaves were out, and the flowers in bloom, the place 
would look like a paradise. 

8th.—Good Friday.—The mother said that as the 
little children in England had this day a holiday, so 
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should Willie and his sisters, and that, to make it ad- 
ditionally pleasant, she would take a long ramble with 
them into the woods, and if their father had not been 
very busy he too would have gone with them. 

Willie was first ready, and while the others were 
preparing, he ran down to the buff hen’s castle. There 
were seven eggs, now, in the nest, and all looked as 
snug and comfortable as ever. 

First, they walked down to old Dr. Jack’s, to inquire 
how he was, and to carry him a nice pie. Nanny’s 
little heart was in great trepidation all the way, on ac- 
count of the dogs, but as she carried the pie in a bas- 
ket, she said that she would pacify them by saying, 
“‘ Now, you dogs, | have brought you a pie, a very 
good pie ; please to take it and let us alone!” 

The dogs made a terrible barking as they approached, 
and, yoused by their noise, it was not long before the 
old woman’s black face was seen peeping out of 
the porch. When she saw who were there, she bade 
the dogs be quiet, and then came forward to meet her 
visitors. 

She was dressed in true negro costume. Her blue 
cotton gown was made of two different patterns, one 
much larger than the other, but it was in very good 
repair. Her head was Wilouned with a smart hans 
kerchief, by way of cap, and beneath this her short 
curling hair appeared, and, which was rather uncommon 
among her people, it was very gray; she had also lost 
her teeth, but upon the whole she was a stout, good- 
looking old black woman. 

They found her very sorrowful, for the old man was 
much worse. He lay quietly on his bed, and took no 
notice of them. She said that they could get nobody 
to till their land, and therefore it must lie uncultivated ; 
the fences were bad, and it would be all overrun, and 
wilderness. She said, that with her old man in this 
state, she could not/leave the house for half an nour, 
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and thus she could not take her eggs and butter to 
market, although she wanted the money which they 
would bring, to buy meal and meat with. 

“But,” added she in conclusion, “I think my old 
man’s going, and you know all men must die.” 

ery es, > said.the mother, “and for the good, death 
is a happy change.” 

EeAy, it 1s the end that is alone worth living for,” 
said she, ‘‘and he’s been in that service for sixteen 
rears.” 

‘ By which she meant, that he had been a good, re- 
ligious man for sixteen years, and therefore the end, to 
him, would be happy. 

The old woman was greatly pleased with the pie ; 
and, leaving her and her poor old husband, they fol- 
low Ba the banks of the little creek, which ran dashing 
and murmuring over its stony bed, till it flowed into 
Big-bluff Creek, the great receptacle of all the lesser 
streams of the neighborhood, and which then con- 
veyed their united waters to the Ohio. 

At every step they found abundance of flowers— 
anemones, violets, blood-root, the spring-beauty—and 
whole beds of dog-toothed violet leaves, though no 
flowers as yet. At the roots of the trees, sites the 
children called hot-beds, they found the most beau- 
tifully-varied groups of flowers, with mien they filled 
their baskets. 

The blood-root is justly so called. It is intensely 
red, and the juice is of a fine orange dye. 

As they rambled about in the beautiful woods, they 
all agreed that nobody, even in England, could have 
had a pleasanter ramble than they; and yet, delight- 
ful as it had been, they were well pleased to see the 
tall chimneys of the white house, as, somewhat 
wearied, they came home to tea. 

At tea they related all their adventures to their 
father; and, as regarded poor old Dr. Jack and his 
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wife, he thought it would be as well to send and buy 
the old woman’s eggs. This was a suggestion which 
pleased the children, and, tired as they had been on 
their homeward walk, no sooner was tea over, than, 
taking Louise with them, they set off and brought 
home thirteen dozen of eggs, for which, to the great 
joy and thankfulness of the old woman, they paid her 
six cents a dozen. 

This unexpected good luck seemed to raise her 
spirits, and make her quite talkative, and, among 
other things, she inquired after “the young lady” 
who had lived with them last summer. 

She meant Adele, the black woman, the mother of 
little Paul, and of whom we have spoken, and then 
they told her all about her being so comfortably, mar- 
ried, and how she had left them quite suddenly, 
nobody could tell why, and gone to the city, but that 
the very day after she had left, she came to tell them 
the truth, that she was going to be married in two 
days, and she was in such a hurry with her news that 
she would not sit down, but only kissed the mother’s 
and the children’s hands, and invited them to go and 
see her. 

This was great news to Mrs. Jack, and her own 
trouble was that he, poor old man, was too far gone 
for him to understand, if she should tell him. 

The whitewashing lasted several days, and the 
head whitewasher gave the children a couple of fine 
apples. Apples were at this season very scarce and 
dear, and they were much pleased with the gift, more 
especially as old Mrs. Jack had said, the evening 
when they went to buy the eggs, that the only thing 
her poor husband could relish would be an apple, but 
that she could not get him one. 

Scarcely, therefore, were these two apples in their 
possession, when, asking leave of their mother, they set 
off to the old sick man’s house. The dogs, as usual, 
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barked fiercely, and frightened them. A black man 
stood near the house, with Dr. Jack’s old white horse 
in a sled, which he was loading with wood. 

“Tf you please,” said the children, speaking as 
civilly as they could, ‘will you call the dogs away, or 
take these two apples to the old man.” 

‘Don’t you see,” said the colored man,“ that I’m 
busy loading my cattle, and that I can’t go?” 

Whilst he was saying this, and the children were 
beginning to fear that they should not get the apples 
conveyed into the house, the old woman poked her 
head out of the porch, and, seeing them, silenced the 
dogs. They then went to her and delivered their little 
present, which seemed quite to surprise and fill her 
with joy. She said that apples were the only thing 
the old man had a fancy for, and in return she sent 
their mother some nice new-laid eggs. 

On their way home they gathered a beautiful nose- 
xay of wild flowers, which they sent to a sick girl in 
the city. 

After they returned home, they saw many people 
running to Lotte’s house, and going down to inquire the 
cause, little Friedrich came running out of the door 
erying bitterly, and looking sadly distressed. They 
asked him what was the matter, and he said that his 
little sister Sophia was dying. This seemed very 
strange and dreadful, but it was, nevertheless, true. 
The poor little child, who was so beautiful, and so 
amusing, and whom everybody loved, had been sud- 
denly taken ill, and that very night, at one o’clock, 
she died. 

9th.—-The evening was fine and balmy. It was Sat- 
urday night, and after the white washer’s day’s work 
was done, he sat down with the family under the pi- 
azza. He was a very pleasant man, and told them 
many interesting things. Among the rest, he told 
them that he was once at Galena, in [linois, when he 
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and eight others set out to go into the wild govern- 
ment lands in Wisconsin, to cut timber. He went for 
lathes, the others for fence-wood. In crossing a small 
river, called the Maskeonga, the ferryman, instead of 
having a boat, had nothing but three logs bound to- 
yether with wild vines. He told them to jump upon 
this and then he would row them across. They did 
as he bade them, and their weight sunk the raft so 
much that they stood mid-leg deep in water, and in 
this condition they were paddled across. 

They went on many miles into the woods, built 
themselves a shanty, and then broiled their bacon and 
baked their corn-daggers, which are a coarse kind of 
cake, made of Indian corn-meal and water, in the em- 
bers of their wood fire. There they lived a wild sort 
of sylvan life for some weeks, and cut as much timber 
as they wanted. 

They then hired, from the nearest settler, a yoke of 
oxen and a sled, and conveyed it down to the river. 
They then cut down large trees, hewed off the 
branches, and made a raft on which they loaded their 
timber and set sail. Sometimes they paddled, and 
sometimes they “bush-swagged,” that is, fixed a rope, 
which was made fast to the raft, to a tree on the 
bank, and so pulled it forward, then to another tree, 
and so on from one convenient tree to another. ‘This 
was a slow process, and, as they had been out longer 
than they contemplated, their provisions grew scant, 
and at length were quite exhausted. They were in 
the middle of the uninhabited forest, and for two days 
they endured the misery of hunger, being all the time 
obliged to perform this hard labor in “wetting their 
timber along. On the evening of this "second day, 
they arriv ed 1 faint and exhausted at a part of the river 
with which the captain, or leader of their party, was 
acquainted, and where he said there was a cabin very 
near to the shore. 
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They secured the raft and landed, but the cabin, 
instead of being close to the shore, as they had ima- 
gined, was two miles inland, through a wild and. diffi- 
cult piece of forest. When they reached the house, 
the people were in bed, and had to be roused up. 
The woman was filled with compassion when she 
heard of all their troubles, and began to make cakes 
and fry ham. The hungry men sat watchmg her, 
ready to eat up everything raw, and to them she 
seemed the slowest woman that ever made bread. At 
Jast, however, it was ready, and they ate—ate as they 
had never done before ner stnce—nor ever before 
were cakes and ham so excellent. At length they 
were satisfied, and then, stretchme themselves on 
the floor, all nine of them, they slept soundly till 
morning. 

Here they stayed a day, to recruit themselves, and 
then, having purchased. from this and another settler, 
as much meal and ham as would suffice for them, 
they recommenced their journey, and from that point 
they went on merrily, baking their eakes, and boilme 
their ham every evening, by fires which they made in 
the wood. : 

10th.—Willie and Florence went with ther parents 
to meeting in the city. In the afternoon the mother 
read to the three children, little Nelly sitting the while 
on her knee, the history of the crucifixion and aseen- 
sion of the Saviour. After this they sang hymns, and 
then had the large picture Bible to look at. 

11th.—Heinrich sowed oats, and Willie rede on 
Ben, while Eberhard followed with the harrows, 
which was very delightful. The children’s favorite 
play-place was the corn-crib. At this season of the 
year it was empty, and there was plenty of room in it 
for all kinds of games. This morning, however, when 
they went in, a little misfortune befell. Milo had been 
shut up there all night to catch the rats, which were 
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very numerous, and for which he was famous, and, in 
his hurry to get out, after his night’s confinement, he 
made a rush at the door, the moment it was opened, 
and knocked poor Florence down, who was standing 
on the steps. She was sadly hurt and frightened, 

and her father, hearing her cries, rushed to ae and 
finding that Milo was the cause, beat him. Florence, 

at this, left off crying instantly, and rushing between 
her father and the dog, besought for him that it was 
quite an accident, for that Milo did not know she was 
there, and therefore must not be punished ; and besides, 
added she, he was so tired of being shut up in the corn- 
erib all night. 

Willie this day husked corn-knobbings, or small, ref- 
use ears; it was more troublesome than usual, and 
Florence helped him. While these two were at 
work, Nanny played at being a slave-driver. She 
kept the two very hard at work, in what she called 
her coffee and rice grounds. Sometimes she flogged 
them, and sometims she was very kind to them, and 
let them have a dance. Then, all at once, with- 
out a moment’s warning, she turned herself into a 
hornet’s nest, and the two went to take her, they 
having just as suddenly changed themselves into fire 
and sword, but she was very fierce, and drove them 
away every time they came near her. 

15th.—One of the guinea-fowls began to lay: she 
took possession of one of the hens’ nests. 

The children visited, as they had often done, the 
buff hen in the hollow tree; no one had disturbed her, 
and they took her food and water daily. 

The peach trees were in full blossom. The chil- 
dren were greatly struck by their beauty. A single 
peach tree looked beautiful, contrasted with the brig ht 
green grass, but an orchard of these trees was indeed 
a splendid sight. The various kinds of peaches bore 
differently tinted blossoms, some were pure white, 
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some pale pink, others deep pink, and others, again, 
of a crimson rose-color. 

The various other kinds of trees were also begin- 
ning to be very beautiful in the woods; the sugar- 
maple, of a pale yellow, looking like gushes of sun- 
shine amid the brown and still leafless masses that 
surrounded it; the buck-eye, of a full, deep green from 
the first unfolding of its leaves, and coming mto quick 
and shady foliage; and here and there the purplish 
pink of the red-bud, shining out from the margin of 
the forest and on the hill sides. -The red-bud was the 
name given by the Indians. It was also called the 
Judas-tree, from the circumstance that bees were 
said to fall down dead beneath its shade, from the 
poisonous quality of the honey. 

Melicent came to see them; she brought excellent 
news of little Timothy; he behaved extremely well, 
was very meek, and always looked at people, if they 
spoke kindly to him, with his eyes full of tears. It 
was a way that he had of expressing his gratitude. 

23rd.—The first brood of chickens this year. To 
the surprise of everybody, however, there were only 
three, instead of twelve, as there ought to have been, 
and Willie was sent into the cow-shed, where the hen 
had sat, to find out, if he could, the reason of this. 
He soon returned with the news that a large rat was 
sitting among the remaming eggs, and no doubt it 
had been his appearance which had terrified the pvor 
hen away from her work before it was completed. 
The father, on hearing this, fetehed a tin dish, and 
placing in it an old silk handkerchief, Jaid the nearly 
hatched eggs upon it, and put them into a cool oven. 

The family then went to meeting, and, on their re- 
turn, Willie found, to his inexpressible horror, that 
Louise, forgetting all about the unhatched brood, had 
lit a fire under the oven, and the catastrophe any- 
body may imagine. This was a great disappoint. 
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ment and sorrow to the children, especially to Willie, 
who meant to have mystified Madame Leonard by 
his brood of “Egyptian chickens,’ which he would 
call so, because they had been hatched in an oven. 

The children were greatly interested by an Indian 
youth, of the Shawnee tribe, whom they saw this day. 
He had been for four years living among the Fnends, 
and then was on his way to see his brother and sister, 
who were still living with the tribe. 

Another day the family had a visit from a young 
Indian of the Seminole tribe, who was called John. 
The tribe of Seminole Indians, to which he belonged, 
had suffered very much in a long struggle with the 
people of Florida, for their lands, and for the graves 
of their fathers, which, lying in these lands, made 
them sacred in their estimation. But the white 
people had, of course, overcome them, and they were 
driven to the farther parts of Arkansas, beyond the 
Mississippi. This made them very angry with the 
whites, and angry, also, with any of their people, 
who were friendly with them. 

The young Indian, however, of whom I was speak- 
ing, had been brought up at Philadelphia, and was 
not only friendly with the whites, but had become a 
Christian. His heart was warm with the love of God 
and man, and at the risk of his life he determined to 
return to his people, and, if they would listen to him, 
preach among them the blessed words of Christ’s 
gospel. He was at that time only twenty-one years 
of age. 

Many were the warnings which he received, not 
only from the whites, but “fr om friendly Indians, not 
to trust himself again among his people, but, as he 
himself declared, a voice within him seemed to say, 
“Go on, and fear nothing.” He went on in the faith 
of this impression, and, instead of scowling faces, was 
met only by the faces of friends. 
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It happened that he arrived, after his long journey, 
on the day when they celebrated the eating up of the 
old corn, and when, according to Indian custom, all 
old feuds and animosities were buried and forgotten 
forever. 

All the old animosities had been forgotten, and he 
shook hands that night with four thousand of his 
tribe; “ And let me advise you,” said he, breaking off 
his paniativel “never to shake hands, at one time 
with four thousand of your friends, especially if they 
be Seminole Indians.” 

The old chief of the tribe, who was named Kenoba, 
received the young man kindly. When the people 
went out to shoot game, John went with them, 
and Kenoba, who was an old and fat man, stayed at 
home. But when Sunday came, John, instead of 
going out with the other hunters, stayed with the 
chief. Kenoba inquired why he did not go out as on 
other days, to which John, who felt that the time was 
come when he must avow himself a Christian, began 
to tell him of his new faith; of the institution of the 
Sabbath; of the creation; of the fall of man; and 
of the grand scheme of redemption through Christ. 
Kenoba listened to him for three hours, but did not 
speak one word, nor did he make any remark when he 
had done. 

On the following Saturday, however, he told the 
young men that they must prepare food for two days, 
for that on the morrow they must not hunt. They 
obeyed, and on the morrow he summoned all the 
tribe around him, and requested that John would tell 
them all that he had told him on the preceding Sab- 
bath day. He did so; and that was the first preach- 
ing of the gospel among the Seminoles. From that 
time he became their regular teacher, and old Kenoba 
having adopted him as ‘his son and successor, Chris- 
tianity was embraced by many among them. 
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24th—Cousin Margaret from Fairland, came on a 
visit. As they were one morning sitting at breakfast, 
with the window open, a fine large bird was seen hop- 
ping about the branches of an arbor-vitz that grew 
close by. It was an American robin, a bird about as 
large as an English blackbird, but with dark-brown 
back and wings, and a fiery orange breast. Cousin 
Margaret said that as she was sitting with her brother 
William, when they were children, watching the cows, 
so that they might not pass through the open fence, 
one of these robins alighted on his head, and quietly 
and familiarly pulling out a few hairs, flew away with 
them to its nest in a distant fence. 

Cousin Michael also came, and, as he was a great 
rider, Willie had the pleasure of accompanying him 
on horseback. It was quite an event, for Willie had 
never before ridden so far at one time, nor so fast as 
they rode that day. Whilst they were out, his father 
and mother and sisters went to inquire after old Dr. 
Jack. 

They walked through the green and grassy pas- 
tures, and, climbing the fence, entered the little wood. 
They did not follow the regular path, and here the 
wood was all one mass of flowers like a lovely garden. 
They gathered large branches of the red-bud, covered 
with innumerable purple-pink flowers, and handfuls 
of white, and yellow, and blue violets. On their way 
to the house, they saw a black snake about a yard 
and a quarter long—an ugly creature, but, like the 
common English snake, perfectly harmless. 

The dogs, as usual, sprang forward barking, and 
drove little Fanny whining home with terror. The 
black woman’s head popped out at this signal, and, in 
answer to the inquiry after her husband, she said, 

“Oh sir, he’s gone home—gone! paid the debt 
that we all sooner or Jater must pay !” 

And as she said this, her visitors saw the basket- 
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chairs ranged in the house, and in the porch, where a 
large company had evidently been lately sitting. 

‘The old man was not only dead but buried, and the 
funeral company had occupied those very chairs only 
an hour ago. 

He had been buried in his own wood, by the side 
ef that stranger’s grave, of which I spoke when I first 
described this wood to you. And here, where he 
himself had laid the stranger to rest, was he now laid 
in his long and quiet home. 

There still sat in the house an old colored man, 
who, for the last few weeks, had waited upon him, and 
he informed our friends that there was to be a “ funeral” 
preached at the grave-side that day month, when he 
would take care, he said, that the family should be 
duly informed, that they might be present. It was 
quite beyond his understanding, he said, how they 
could have forgotten to send them word of his death. 
However, Mr. Hudson, the colored preacher, would 
eome in a month’s time to preach the “ funeral,” and 
everybody would be happy.to see them there. “And 
after the funeral had been preached,” the man went 
on to say, he would put up a railing round the old 
Dr.’s grave, and plant a couple of trees, as the old 
man himself had done on the other grave: “but as 
for the poor old lady,” said he, “I know not what’s 
to become of her. She is lame and lonesome, and I 
hate to leave her. To be sure, I’ve a family of my 
own in the city—but then, they are grown up, and 
my wife is dead !” 

As he said this, our friends remembered the old 
Dr.’s words one day, which were, that ‘‘ when he was 
dead and gone, some old nigger would come and marry 
his old lady for the sake of what he should leave her ;” 
and this man had probably already such a design in 
his head. 

They returned home by the two graves, and al- 
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though it was only a blind, old, despised negro who 
lay under the newly-turned-up sod, they stood a few 
moments beside it, to reflect on “the debt which, sooner 
or later, all must pay,” as the poor old woman her- 
self had said. 

25th.—The children and their mother went to tell 
an old German, who lived at a little distance from 
them, and who occasionally worked for them, to come 
on the following day. Their road led them by the 
chapel, and down a deep and secluded valley. Five 
years ago all this part of the neighborhood had been 
covered with wood; now, log-cabins, inhabited by 
Germans, were everywhere to be seen, and the hill- 
sides were covered with vineyards and gardens. A 
little stream, or creek, as it was called, which in 
the winter season dashed over its rocky bed, while in 
summer it was hardly more than a dry water-course, 
now ran meandering along. As they advanced, the 
hills, which were partially cleared, seemed at every 
turn to close in the little winding yalley, and produced 
a very picturesque and pretty effect. 

These woods, from their sheltered situation, had 
already burst into perfect greenness, and the children 
uttered exclamations of delight at their beauty. They 
gathered handfuls of the pretty, blue, scentless violet, 
the tooth-wort, and robin-run-in-the-hedge, which was 
dear to their mother, from its old English associations. 
Here also they found the poke-weed growing abun- 
dantly. It was a favorite culinary vegetable in the 
spring, and the children determined to gather suffi- 
cient for a dish on the following day, as their father 
was fond of it. It is boiled and eaten when young, 
but is said to be poisonous when it attains a larger 
growth. 

They followed the course of this little creek, skip- 
ping from stone to stone along its bed, and at last the 
tops of peach and plumb trees, in full blossom, seemed 
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to ascend up before them, from a quiet little hollow 
on the hill-side, and told that they were approaching 
the cabin under the wood, to which they were bound. 

A furious little dog rushed out to meet them as they 
neared the house, and, making a very menacing attack 
on Nanny’s arm, Willie seized a large stick and beat 
it, on which it set up a yelp, and brought out a good- 
natured-looking old woman, who came in a hurry to 
see who was there. She could not speak one word 
of English, and for a long time they despaired of 
making her comprehend them. Jch verstehe nicht, ich 
verstehe nicht, was her only answer. They were quite 
in despair, although Willie declared that she was the 
wife of the very old man they wanted. 

Willie tried his small stock of German, but she only 
shook her head, smiled, and repeated, /ch verstehe 
nicht. At last Nanny, as if forgetting their present 
difficulty, asked her for a glass of water; this was at 
once intelligible; she went into the house, laughing to 
herself, and brought out a glass of water, saying, with 
evident delight, Ja, ja, jetzt verstehe ich ; ein Glas 
Wasser: and then, as if light had, all at once, some 
how or other, broken in upen her, she looked full of 
joy, and pointing to the steep hill-side, where some 
people were at work, said, Da sind mein Mann, und 
meine Tochter ; sie werken fitr uns. 

They had now obtained the information they wanted, 
and, climbing the hill-side, they found the old man Carl, 
and his daughter, and son-in-law, hoeing the ground 
for Indian corn, the hill-side being too steep and too 
full of stumps for the plough. 

As they were leaving the old man, he inquired the 
way they had come, and then directed them by one 
much shorter ; and as they were somewhat tired, they 
were glad to take it, though, by this means, they must 
go home without the poke- weed, which they had left 
to be gathered on their return. This new way, how- 
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ever, was extremely pleasant ; it led them along fields, 
on the hill-top, and through another wood, where they 
found a fine dog-wood tree covered with its white um- 
bels of flowers, several branches of which they gath- 
ered. Here also the paw-paw, or custard-apple, was 
in bloom. It was a singular-looking, dark-brown 
flower. The bush never grew large, but had a hand- 
some appearance, with its bright shining leaves about 
the size and form of the common laurel. When full 
grown, the fruit was not unlike a large kidney potato, 
and had a rich, luscious flavor, like custards and fruit 
mixed. 

26th.—Old Carl came this morning to work, and, ac- 
cording to the universal custom in the country, took 
his meals with the family; but Louise, who had lived 
in one of the cities, waited for her turn till the rest 
had done. This old German, however, was a most 
worthy man, and endeavored to behave with great 
propriety. He always came to his meals nicely washed 
and scrupulously clean; he spoke only a little broken 
English, and answered with a very abrupt Yees. and 
Naw, when offered anything at table, which often 
tempted the children to laugh, although he was a great 
favorite with them, and often said that he liked, or, to 
use the American phrase, loved to be with them. 
Yet old Carl, though he neither said “ ma’ am,’ nor 
“sir, if you please,” nor “thank you,” was not, by 
any means, devoid of true politeness, as they had often 
seen, and no later than the preceding day, when he 
threw down his hoe and walked a long way to take down 
the rails, or ‘“‘ bars,” as they were called, rather than 
that they should have the trouble of climbing them. 

Willie assisted his father in planting sweet corn, or 
sugar corn, in the garden. This was a delicious vege- 
table for the table. The father made the holes about 
three feet apart, and Willie dropped four grains into 
each; when this was done he and Nanny weeded the 

ne 
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strawberries, and afterwards made a sod seat, anda 
very pretty one, too, in Florence’s garden, and then 
sowed their flower seeds. Florence had already sown 
hers. 

27th.—Madam Leonard, who made an early morning 
call, asked Willie to go home with her to carry a bas- 
ket of plants. The two little girls begged that they 
might go also. Florence, who was always neat and 
clean, and fit to go anywhere, obtained immediate 
permission ; not so poor Nanny, who, some way or 
other, always contrived to have soiled hands and face, 
and a tattered frock and pinafore half an hour after 
they were clean. The mother shook her head, and 
Nanny must have stayed, had not Willie begged for 
her; he himself would help to wash and dress her, 
and would mend all her ragged things, if his mother 
would but say Yes! The mother could do no less, and 
presently down stairs came Nanny, who, with her 
brother’s help, had a clean face and hands, hair smooth 
and bright, a clean frock and sun-bonnet on, and who 
thus looked quite the brightest of the party. 

On their way they discovered that a tree which 
had hitherto been called a paper-mulberry, was a 
fine, large balm of Gilead, a species of poplar, the 
buds of which had a strong, aromatic smell, and were 
said to possess great value in medicine. They picked 
up handfuls of the gummy coats of the leaf-buds 
which had fallen off, and at which Nanny must have 
smelled a good deal, for she came home with the tip 
of her nose japanned, as with an orange varnish. It 
seemed at first, to poor Nanny’s horror, as if it would 
remain an indellible dye, for neither soap nor water 
would remove it. 

They brought home, from Madame Leonard, a great 
variety of cuttings of chrysanthemums, with which 
handsome flowers her garden was perfectly splendid 
in autumn. 
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28th.—Lessons being over, their mother went with 
them a ramble into the woods, for here it mattered 
nothing that Nanny’s nose still wore its orange dye. 
It was a sweet and balmy afternoon. They both 
went down a pretty little green valley, but had not 
advanced far before they were frightened by the sight 
of a bull, (very much like the bull in one of Bewick’s 
tail-pieces, which stopped the progress of an old 
woman,) which now stood on the hill above them, 
looking over a fence, which they intended to climb. 
As, however, they were not quite so resolute as 
Bewick’s old woman, they left the bull to meditate 
on any mischief that might be in his mind, and made 
their way up a steep bank in the opposite direction, 
where, to their great joy, they found the purple spikes 
of the wild larkspur in full bloom, as fine as ever grew 
in a garden, and, amongst other lovely flowers, the 
lilach, and white collinsia, and the small flowering 
hawthorn, which, though not quite so pretty as the 
English, yet had so much the appearance of it as 
to make it always welcome to the children’s mother. 

On returning from their walk, they passed the 
woodpeckers’ column, and, hearing a loud knocking, 
they looked up and saw, near the summit, a red-headed 
woodpecker, tapping with its great black beak for 
insects. He felt himself very safe in his elevated 
position, and the children watched him for a long 
time. He was a singularly handsome bird, with 
a white body,—white under the wing and tail, and 
jet- -black above, with a throat of flaming crimson, and, 
being a male bird, had a fine crest. 

The first humming-bird of the season was seen this 
afternoon at the Cedars. It flew about the garden 
for some time, and then, to the unspeakable joy of 
the children, came into the piazza, where they were 
sitting, as if it knew how they loved it, and as if it 
wished to offer them a friendly salutation. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MAY. 


‘ HE first several days of this 

month were wet, and the children 

y were consequently much confined 
to the house. 

On the first fine day, they went 
by themselves to old Carl’s. On 
their way they passed the beau- 
tiful dog-wood tree, and, of course, 
broke off some of the branches, 
which they added to the bouquets 
: of wild flowers which they had already 

« ye) \\) gathered. 
DAC As they left the dog-wood tree, 
Neg they met Martin Brandenburg, who 
told them that the dog-wood was rank 
> poison, and that if they carried it in ‘their 
= hands, their faces would swell half a yard 

“across. Nanny, who was sadly frightened 

AVN \ at this, put down all her flowers, meaning 

to pick the dangerous dog-wood out, and 
take up the rest, but no sooner were they on the 
ground than Martin, with a switch which he held in 
his hand, switched away all her flowers, dog-wood 
and all. ‘This aroused Willie to such a degree that 
there is no knowing what he would have done, if 
Martin, who was as nimble as he was mischievous, 
had not sprung away, laughing with all his might. 
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Willie was strongly tempted to run after him, but his 
sisters begged him not to do so, and, full of anger 
and vexation, they walked on. In this state of excite- 
ment they must have walked very fast, for presently 
they were overtaken by some little German boys, 
who came on at a sort of trot, and who asked them 
why they went so fast, and why they would not stop. 

They did so, and the others then inquired what 
o'clock it was. 

“Tt was three o’clock,” Willie replied, “when we 
left home.” 

“Oh,” returned the German boy, “ your clock is 
too hurry, too hurry a deal—like you.” 

They brought home handfuls of wild larkspur, and, 
spite of Martin Brandenburg, plenty of dog-wood. 

11th.—Willie and Florence got up very early this 
morning, to go down to Athens before breakfast, to 
desire Solo, ‘the butcher, who went twice a week 
round the neighborhood a meat in his wagon, to 
call. After breakfast, Willie hoed up plantains for 
the pigs, which Nanny carried to them. ‘The father 
was busy nailing trellis-work on the summer-house. 
The creepers, in which he took great delight, were all 
making amazing progress. Of these creepers, they 
had the wild clematis, the prairie-rose, the trumpet- 
honeysuckle, common woodbine, the trumpet-flower, 
corcorus, and various others, and daily attention was 
requisite to train their luxuriant shoots. The growth 
of many of them could almost be marked hour by 
hour. 

Willie had now tulips in bud in his garden, and all 
the flower seeds which had been set in his and Flor- 
ence’s garden were coming up. Things did not 
prosper so well in Nanny’s; she had dug hers up, and 
re-arranged it twice since the seeds were sown. At 
all Pee Nanny’s garden was as free from weeds as 
from flowers and that was one advantage, 
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A pair of cat-birds were now building in one of the 
cedar-trees, and the robins had already a nest ina 
cherry-tree in the orchard ; a beautiful pair of yellow- 
birds had also a nest somewhere; but they were so 
small and shy, that even the sharp eyes of the chil- 
dren had not been able to discover the place. These 
lovely little birds were of about as bright a yellow as 
a canary, but much smaller. One day the children 
saw two of them sporting together, and mistook them 
at first for large yellow butterflies. The blue-birds 
also, with their brilliant ultra-marine plumage and 
cinnamon-colored breasts, had secure possession of 
their houses. There were also several pairs of mar- 
tins about the place, but they were well-behaved, and 
molested nothing; there were also pee-wees, and 
wrens in abundance, so that the air was full of their 
sweet notes, and the bushes seemed all alive with 
them. The humming-birds came incessantly to sip 
up the dew and honey from the bright red clusters of 
flowers with which the trumpet-honeysuckle was 
covered. 

The children found never-ceasing delight in gather- 
ing flowers in the woods. One Saturday afternoon 
they brought home the May-apple in full bloom. It 
is a handsome plant, and with its large, white blos- 
som, looks very beautiful, growing close to the stem, 
beneath the shade of the broad, polished, palmated 
leaves of the flower-stalk, and amongst the large um- 
brella-like leaves of the plant itself. The leaf is said 
to be poisonous ; the root is used in medicine ;' and 
the fruit, which is eaten, and much liked by some, is 
about the size, and has somewhat the flavor of a large 
gooseberry. ‘They brought also the beautiful white 
fullim, and a basket full of what is called lamb-quarter, 
a species of wild spinach, which is a favorite vegetable 
at this season. . 

In the wood they saw two wood peckers very busy 
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eating the ants, or their eggs, on a large ant-hill, 
The birds were so busy, that they allowed the chil- 
dren to stand within a few yards, watching them. 

11th—Willie and Nanny carried the beet-roots 
into the cellar, which had been earthed up during the 
winter. Florence peeled the potatoes for dinner, be- 
eause it was washing-day; and, after lessons, they 
went out to cut grass for Farmer, and little Rose, 
which was now old enough to have the run of the 
barn-yard. 

Their father planted water, musk, and cantaloup 
melons, and squashes of various kinds. The children 
thought that they must have the same in their gar- 
dens; and their father gave them the seed, which they 

planted. 

- In the afternoon, they went with their mother and 
Little Nelly to Madam Leonard’s. Her garden and 
orchard were looking beautifully. They found her 
superintending her work people, who were hoeing the 
vines, and putting down astake te each. 

Willie discovered that amazing quantities of cater- 
pillars were crawling over everything, even on the 
fences and roads. On many of the trees great webs 
were spun, which swung like hammocks, and which 
were full of these black, loathsome creatures. These 
caterpillars are often extremely destructive, for, if 
once they get head in an orchard, it is next to impos- 
sible to destroy them, and, in process of time, that is, 
in a few years, they completely ruin the trees. Whole 
orchards, which are flourishing and green one day, 
will, in three or four more, be as brown as if a great 
fire had passed over them. These caterpillars were 
always greatly dreaded, though not nearly so much 
as a visitation of locusts, which was said to take place 
in many districts every seventeen years. 

It was said that this very season was the true time 
for their return, and it was reported that in many 
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parts of the neighborhood the pigs, which have a won- 
derful instinct for discovering the buried larvze of this 
insect, were already busy rooting them up with their 
snouts. But spite of pigs, or anything else, it was 
said that many thousand millions would escape them, 
rise to the surface of the earth, burst forth from their 
shell, and mount into the trees with “a great hollow- 
ing noise ;” at least, such was the account given by a 
person who had had great experience in locusts. 

As far as the “ great hollowing noise” of the locusts 
went, Willie and his family could put some faith in 
the report; because they themselves, every summer 
since they had been in the country, had seen a few 
stray ones perched on the trees, and had heard with 
astonishment the discordant noise which they made. 
At first they had supposed it to be some peculiar bird, 
and were not certain to the contrary until one day the 
father laid his hand on one of these stray locusts, 
which at once set up a cry that actually startled him, 
and instantly removing his hand, the noisy creature 
took wing to a neighboring tree. 

12th.—After lessons, Willie and his sisters went 
down to the field to fetch a barrow-load of logs to 
burn on the kitchen hearth. Little Nelly rode in the 
barrow, as they went, full of high glee. 

When this was done, Willie, being in an industrious 
mood, helped his father to work in the vineyard. He 
hoed two rows and a half, and worked so well till din- 
ner-time that his father gave him a beautiful vine for 
his own, as a reward. 

The morning was hot, and at noon the clouds gath- 
ered, and a terrible storm came on. Willie, who 
knew well, as did the other children, how greatly their 
mother enjoyed any beautiful object, called her to see 
the fine effect produced by a large locust-tree in full 
flower, thrown forward from a_back- -ground of in- 
tensly black cloud. It was, indeed, striking, thus 
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seen in its tender and serene beauty in strong relief 
against that stormy and dark sky. 

These beautiful locust-trees had blossomed this year 
with unusual splendor. The young green leaves were 
seen mingled with an extraordinary profusion of pen- 
dent clusters of snowy blossoms, and the air was rich 
with their fragrant odor, which was that of the orange- 
bloom. 

The hen in the hollow-tree must, this morning, have 
led forth her fine brood of young chickens. She was 
sitting, the day before, when the children had taken 
her food, but this morning she and her brood were 
off, nobody knew where; nothing now remained but 
a heap of shells at her castle-gate. 

19th.—Rain, rain, rain, and again rain, fora whole 
week. It was impossible to go out, and the confine- 
ment to the house was more than usually irksome. 
Books were read over and over; lessons were intended 
to be done more attentively than usual; but, like all 
extraordinary efforts of this kind, were often failures. 

The children played at being kings, queens, and 
generals, slave-drivers, and squatters in the woods. 
They then had a great fit of family-life on them. 
Florence made new clothes for her own and Nanny’s 
doll; they fitted up a house for themselves, and one 
old doll was called Betty, the female help; Willie 
afterwards painted her black, and then she was Dinah, 
the colored woman, or Mrs. Jack, as the occasion re- 
quired. 

Spite of the rain, Willie had to attend to the calf, 
to give it water and grass, to hunt up the eggs, and 
to watch that the young chickens did not get into the 
garden ; nor was any of this work so unpleasant but 
that Nanny contrived to go sometimes and help him. 

At length the weather cleared. Florence went to 
spend a few days at Mount Vernon, and Willie. 
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Nanny, and little Nelly, could not sufficiently enjoy 
the sunshine and the open air. 

One day the children saw a snake in the garden—a 
tremendous fellow—which they thought must be a 
copper-head! They ran into the house to fetch Fanny 
to kill it, and for Willie to arm himself with a great 
stick, in case of a desperate encounter, and when they 
came back, the snake, probably aware of his danger, 
was gone off, and had hidden himself so securely, that 
neither they nor Fanny could find him. 

The nests of the cat-birds were by this time finished. 
The one most accessible was in the cedar-tree nearest 
to the house. The male birds were now only visible. 
Their song was delightful, although in wet weather 
they made a dismal noise, like a kitten mewing in great 
distress. The cat-bird is a species of mocking-bird, 
and is the finest songster in this part of America. 
The proper mocking-bird is brought from the Southern 
States, and is only seen here in cages. Filicia Bower 
had one which her father gave her, but it looked sad 
and melancholy in its handsome, gilded cage, very un- 
like the merry cat-birds at the Cedars, which enli- 
vened every body all day long. 

Joiner Lotte made Willie a grand sap-whistle, as it 
was called. It was made from a live stick of black- 
walnut, and was eighteen inches long. The notes 
which it produced were powerful, and very sweet ; 
and this whistle made his mother think that the shep- 
herd’s pipe, of which so much is said in pastorals, 
might be something of this kind. 

As Willie was one day gathering some blossoms of 
the locust-tree, for his mother to draw, a tree-frog 
jumped from a bough upon his hat, and then upon an 
adjoining fence. He caught it, and he, and Nanny, 
who was with him, came running in, delighted with 
their treasure, and singing: 
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Re, ra, ro, 
The little tree-frog is as white as snow. 


But behold! when they showed it to their mother, 
the little white tree-frog, of which they had been so 
triumphantly singing, was as black as ink ! 

It was a pretty little creature, about the size of a 
half dollar, but, on being put back into one of the 
quince-trees, it gradually returned to its original color, 
not quite snow-white, as the children had said, but of 
a pale ash-color, bordered with brown. It crept 
and hopped about, and delighted them with its ac- 
tivity. 

In the evening, they and their father, and his friend 
Uncle Cornelius, took a ramble into the woods, and 
gathered flowers. They also found a snake, which 
they killed. 

On their way they called on old Mrs. Jack, and 
found, to their great satisfaction, that she had at length 
found some one who, she said, was quite able to man- 
age her land for her. The father inquired about him, 
bearing in his mind what the old Dr. had said of “the 
nigger who would come when he was gone, and marry 
the old woman for her land’s sake,” and being curious 
to know whether this was the same that they had 
seen sitting in the house on the day of the old man’s 
burial. 

‘But no,” Mrs. Jack said she had soon done with 
him ; this was worth a dozen of him; this was “a 
middle-aged gentleman, who had been a sailor for 
many years.” 

The father smiled, and wondered, if that were the 
ease, how he should understand the cultivation of 
land, and certainly if what Eberhard said of his 
ploughing, when the father mentioned it to him in the 
evening, were true, he did not know much about it. 
Eberhard said that he perhaps understood ploughing 
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the ocean better than ploughing the land, for that the 
ground looked as if twenty hogs had been grubbing 
init. But Eberhard, like all his countrymen, would 
never say a good word for colored people, and again 
the father smiled, thinking that, let it be as it would, 
it was, at all events, better to have it half done, than 
not done at all. 

Old Mrs. Jack was no doubt right in her estimate 
of the two black men’s abilities, for if the farming of 
the first was no better than his grave-digging, it must 
have been bad indeed, for on their return they saw 
that Dr. Jack’s grave had already sunk half a yard 
with the rain, and had, even in this short time, a most 
desolate and wretched appearance. It was to be 
hoped that before ‘the funeral was preached,” one or 
other of these colored men would put it in decent 
order. 

The locust trees seemed to become more beautiful 
every day, especially since the rain, and the air was 
filled night and day with their fragrant odor. The 
trees, however, looked most beautiful, and the per- 
fume was the sweetest, when the yellow beams of the 
full moon fell upon them. They looked splendid in 
the woods, and some parts of the Kentucky hills were 
white with them, as if they had been showers of sun- 
lighted snow. 

25th.—Willie went with his father and mother to 
the city, to meet Florence on her return from Mount 
Vernon. He had two dimes, or two ten cent pieces, 
given to him, with which he went to a shop and 
bought a wooden cannon. Many were the exclama- 
tions against his purchase, when he exhibited it; but 
Willie, spite of his peaceful education, had a great 
passion for warlike weapons. And though he knew, 
as a principle, that war was wicked, and contrary to 
the spirit of Christ’s teaching, yet the very mention 
of a sword or a gun quite excited him, and he would 
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rush forward to hear what it was all about: and in 
reading history, it was the sieges and battles which 
interested him most, and which would rivet him to the 
book for hours. 

In the evening it poured with rain, and was so in- 
tensely dark, that, in driving home, they could not 
see the horse’s head, and if the creature had not 
known his own way, they would have had some diffi- 
culty in guiding him. 

Their little friend, Susan Hutchinson, returned home 
with them, and the next morning, as the ground was 
soaked and muddy from the rain, they played in the 
wood-house, having built a fortress of logs, which was 
defended by Willie’s cannon. 

26th.—The weather was again bright and warm, 
and dry; and the children went into the vineyard to 
weed. They weeded nine rows of vines, and then, 
after lessons, asked permission to take their visitor a 
ramble with them into the woods. No one had any 
objection. They had worked hard all the morning, 
and now deserved their wages. Sandwiches were 
cut, and these, with a fruit pie, were put into a bas- 
ket, which Willie carried. Nanny took charge of the 
tin drinking-can, and Susan Hutchinson, who was the 
eldest, promised to act as mamma. 

They went to Wild-vine wood, and here did not ad- 
vance very far before looking for a place in which to 
eat their dinner, for it was noon when they set out. 
After having followed the windings of a little creek 
for some time, they came to a delightfully shady 
place, near which three little streams met; and here 
they set out their dinner, which they enjoyed greatly. 

After dinner, they had to cross one of the streams, 
and to do this, it was necessary to take off their shoes 
and stockings. This wading was delicious; and Nanny, 
in the exuberance of her joy, threw up her shoes and 
lost them. It was a very odd thing, but instead of 

8* 
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ooking for her shoes at the time, as anybody else 
would have done, she forgot all about them, and 
walked barefoot till somebody said, 

“Nanny, do put on your shoes.” 

“Qh!” exclaimed Nanny, all at once remembering 
the fact, “I threw my shoes away and lost them, and 
T don’t know where they are.” 

«Nanny, you threw away your wits as well as your 
ghoes,”’ said Willie, beginning to be very angry. 

Florence, however, had seen Nanny throwing away 
her shoes, and she knew where to look; so Susan and 
she ran back, and soon returned, bringing them safe 
and sound. 

Nanny put on her shoes, and we are happy to say 
that this little misadventure by no means spoiled the 
pleasure of the ramble. 

They returned home after having walked several 
miles ; but so little were they tired, that after tea they 
set off with Cousin Margaret to the cemetery, where 
they expected to find the graves gay with flowers. 
On their way they saw a little chippy-monk or ground 
squirrel. This was a great pleasure, because it was 
only now and then that they were able to catch a 
glimpse of these pretty little creatures under the 
fences or on the hill-sides. One day a little chippy- 
monk was killed very unintentionally by their means. 
Milo chased one out of its hole in an out-house under 
an old stove, and their cousin Michael, who was with 
them, and whom they besought to rescue it, took hold 
of it by its tail, when its tail came off into his hand, 
and the chippy-monk died instantly. 

The ground-squirrel or chippy-monk is brown, with 
a stripe of black, bordered with white, down its back. 
Its tail is darker than its back, and long and bushy, 
like a common squirrel. 

28th.—Sunday.—As Willie returned with his pa- 
rents from meeting, they saw a great concourse of peo- 
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ple by the river-side, about to perform the rite of bap- 
tism on several individuals. They stopped to see the 
operation. An old man, in the first place, entered 
the river with a long staff in his hand, to ascertain 
the depth of the water; when this was satisfactorily 
done, the minister and the person about to be bap- 
tized, a middle-aged man, advanced into the river, 
when, just at that moment, to the great indignation 
of Willie, and every other right-thinking person who 
saw it, some rude fellows pushed a boy into the water, 
exactly between the minister and his disciple, which 
was meant to make fun of the whole ceremony. ‘The 
boy struggled out, and then shook himself like a 
shaggy dog; many of the rude people on the bank 
laughed and shouted; but the baptism of the middle- 
aged man went on, notwithstanding. He was dipped 
over-head into the water, but, although he seemed at 
first a little confounded by the shock, he looked de- 
vout and in earnest all the time. 

After dinner all our friends took a stroll into the 
fields, and went to call on Mrs. Jack, and see how she 
was gong on, and when the “funeral” was to be 
preached. As usual, the dogs barked outrageously, 
and she popped out of the porch. She was very 
grand, in a new black dress, although her customary 
colored handkerchief was bound on her head. Every- 
body thought her quite magnificent. The sailor-far- 
mer, her new bailiff, was sitting in the house with 
her; he was reading the Bible, and being now seen 
by our friends for the first time, was discovered to be 
a handsome colored man, not yet middle-aged, very 
weil dressed, and intelligent-looking. The “old lady” 
seemed remarkably cheerful, and told them, with glee, 
that the man’s wife and children were coming to live 
with her, and that she expected to be very comfort- 
able, and to make a good living this year. 

The father inquired of ‘‘the funeral,” and when it 
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was tv be preached, as they wished to hear Mr. Hud- 
son, the black preacher. As soon as this was said, 
there was a perfect scream from the old woman. “The 
funeral had been preached that very morning,” and 
she, or her new man, Jerry, they could not rightly un- 
derstand which, had forgotten to send them word, and 
now she did not know how to make apologies enough ; 
however, they should know next time, that she was 
determined of, even, if the funeral was preached for 
herself. She informed them, however, that ‘‘a right 
smart company were there,” and that it was, she 
could assure them, a very good funeral ! 
29th.—Willie was up several hours before breakfast. 
He discovered the body of a large black-snake, which 
had just been killed, hanging upon the bough of a 
catalpa-tree, by the road-side. He fetched Nanny to 
look at it, and they two brought it home, a la Water- 
ton, in great triumph, singing as they came along, 
something like the following dirge, as they called it :— 


“The cunning black snake 
Slid out of the brake ! 
Sing, heigh ho! 
He took a wrong track ; 
He ’ll never come back ! 
Sing, heigh ho!” 


The creature measured two yards long, and after it 
had been duly examined, and wondered over, Willie 
dug a grave for it in the farm-yard, where he and his 
sisters, little Nelly being of the company, buried it 
with great ceremony, singing dolefully their little 
verse all the time, which they called “ preaching the 
black-snake’s funeral.” 

After breakfast Willie worked with his father in 
the vineyard. 

They had found, a few days before, the beautiful 
nest of a wren, built in a raspberry-bush, about five 
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feet from the ground, and in it four downy young 
ones. The children now and then went to peep at 
it, and the old ones were so tame, as only to fly to a 
neighboring bush, without any tokens of uneasiness, 
and there await their pleasure with patience. The 
cat-birds had also young broods, and the old ones 
were incessantly occupied in feeding them ; but, un- 
like the wrens, when disturbed they set up the most 
pitiful mewing ery. In an ordinary way, however, 
the male bird would perch on an adjoining locust-tree, 
and sing most ease particularly morning and 
evening. 

The roses were in ‘full bloom in the garden. There 
was every variety of rose which is known in England, 
but many of the species grew here so much finer, that 
the children’s mother used to wish continually that 
her flower-loving English friends could walk in her 

arden, and enjoy the beauty of the roses with her. 
They had white, blush, pink, crimson, black, variega- 
ted, yellow ; china, cabbage, and moss-roses of three 
colors, white, pink, and crimson. Besides these and 
numbers of others, the sweet-briar, with its never- 
ending profusion of delicate pink blossoms, although 
single, was an ornament to many a little nook and 
back border. The childen had, each of them, inde- 
pendently of their gardens, a large rose-tree of their 
own, all of. different kinds; and, now, that the season 
of flowers had commenced, their reward for remark- 
able industry, either in lessons or otherwise, was one 
of their mother’s beautiful flowers. 

It was not, however, called a reward, because their 
mother did not wish them to expect a reward for 
doing merely what they knew to be right. Therefore 
they were considered as marks of their mother’s ap- 
probation—proofs of having given her pleasure, an 
extra amount of pleasure, which was thus chronicled, 
as it were, in flowers. There were in the garden three 
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and twenty different flowering shrubs, some of which 
were these lovely roses, which stood up in the sun- 
shine and dew, testifying every day the pleasure which 
the beloved mother had obtained through her children. 

Their gardens also were very prosperous. Willie’s 
Mexican vine was twining round a pole; his currant- 
bush was full of currants; his raspberry was in bloom ; 
his pop-corn had come up, and on this day he trans- 
planted balsams, marvel of Peru, Mexican oleanders, 
and golden willows. Florence had in her garden, in 
addition to what Willie had, larkspurs and ragged- 
robins, to say nothing of a young cedar-tree which 
was growing finely. Not much could be said for 
Nanny’s garden, although the others had done a good 
deal towards getting it into order and stocking it for 
her. 

30th.—This morning was so wonderfully beautiful 
that the mother, who had risen early, said, “‘ To-day 
we will breakfast in the piazza.” Breakfast was there- 
fore set out in the sweet morning air, under the shade 
of the lovely vine-leaves ; and a cry of delight escaped 
the children, as they came down, at the sight. 

The mother thought that food never tasted so pleas- 
antly as out of doors, and breakfast was to her a 
favorite meal. She felt anew a keen sense of enjoy- 
ment and gratitude as she sat down each morning to 
the cheerful breakfast-table, and saw herself once 
more surrounded by the beloved forms of her earthly 
treasures, but here this feeling was rendered two-fold 
from the pleasant sights and sounds that surrounded 
them. 

This particular morning seemed to her one of unu- 
sual enjoyment. Every natural object appeared fuller 
than common of beauty. Around her, glittering with 
yet undried dew, blossomed red and white roses ; wood- 
bines were on the walls; a large syringa, studded 
with its star-like, orange-scented flowers, grew side by 
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side with a sweet-briar in full bloom; and, at scarcely 
two paces from the piazza, lay a little bijou of a flower- 
bed, carefully encircled with wicker-work, filled with 
roses of all colors, among and above which the hum- 
ming-birds were sporting. Beyond lay the clover- 
field in full blossom, and more distant still moved the 
quiet form of Eberhard at plough, like a figure pur- 
posely introduced to give human interest to a picture 
of Arcadian beauty. Nor amid this pleasant, home- 
like, and pastoral scene, were accordant sounds want- 
ing There was the song of the birds, the tinkle of the 
cow-bell, the lowing of more distant herds, with 
every now and then the neighboring sound of a break- 
fast-horn summoning field-ward people to that meal, 
and telling that other households were, like them- 
selves, about to partake of the bounties of providence. 

Whilst they were thus sitting at breakfast, little 
Nelly on the father’s knee, he suddenly lifted his head, 
and, looking towards the trellis, exclaimed, “‘ What is 
that? Is it a bird or a mouse ?—-No! it is neither.” 

«Then it is a bat,” said Willie. 

“No, nor yet a bat!” 

It was a little tree-frog, so nearly the color of the 
leaves, that had it been amongst them it could not 
have been distinguished. Its back was rough and 
warty, but it was a pretty, agile creature, and it leapt 
away very nimbly, after allowing itself to be well ex- 
amined, 

In the course of the day the children went to the 
city, and were much amused with seeing a recruiting 
party with their “star-spangled banner,” their fifes 
and drums, their uniform of dark-green and white, and 
white, waving feathers tipped with green. To the 
children it was a very amusing and interesting sight, 
but to their father, as he told them, it was a sorrow- 
ful one. He sighed when he saw the poor foolish re- 
eruits following in their train, and thought of the un- 
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righteous war, of the carnage and misery, of the heat 
and fatigue, and various sufferings which they must 
endure in the South, whither they would be sent. 

On their return from the city they met the Sisters 
of Charity, with their little orphan children, returning 
from an excursion into the country, where they had 
been probably spending the day. First there came a 
large, light wagon, in which were about thirty little 
irs i in their pink dresses and sun-bonnets, and two 
sisters with them; next an open carriage with two 
more sisters, who held dear little babies on their 
knees, in long pink frocks; and after them another 
light wagon, full of children like the first. 

In the delicious cool of the evening, as they sat on 
the green grass, under the shade of their own trees, 
they heard the firmg of cannon in Kentucky, on ac- 
count of the news of victory obtained by General 
Taylor.* Again their father sighed, as he thought of 
the dead and dying, by whom this so-called “glorious 
victory” had been epiainedy and a shudder ran through 
the younger part of the company, spite of Willie’s fancy 
for weapons of war, as he pictured to them the suffer- 
ings of the wounded under that burning sun, and in 
the unwholesome dews of a tropical night, and still 
more when they reflected on thousands of immortal 
beings, for whom God intended a life of beneficence 
and love, being not only thus made torments and op- 
pressors to each other, but rushing into His presence 
flushed with all the evil passions inherent alike on vic- 
tory or defeat. 

After tea, the children were summoned into the 
orchard by their father. He bade» Willie bring the 
step-ladder with him, and Florence a basket. They 
were going to gather the first cherries of the season. 
Whilst Willie was in the tree, he was greatly delighted 


* The war was at that time raging in Mexico. 
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to find a bee’s nest suspended from one of the 
branches. ‘The bee was of a peculiar kind; it was 
black and white, and appeared greatly annoyed by 
their presence, although it did not attempt to sting. 

31st.—Willie and Florence, who had a few cents 
each, asked permission over night to be up early in 
the morning and goto Athens before breakfast, to buy 
marbles, candy, and twine. Permission was given, 
and accordingly they presented themselves at break- 
fast with their purchases. Willie, who had bought 
his twine for another purpose, discovered that it would 
make him an excellent fishing-line; and, accordingly, 
as soon as lessons were over, he and Nanny set out to 
the little creek in Diedrich’s wood, on a fishing excur- 
sion. He was not at all extravagant in his equip- 
ment; he had a long cornstalk for his rod, twine for 
his line, a crooked pin for his hook, and a piece of 
dried venison for bait. Midway up the creek were 
flood-gates, which made a dam, and here it was his 
intention to catch a dinner of fish. | When he reached 
this place, however, he found, to his great surprise, 
that, early as it was in the season, the creek, and even 
the dam, were nearly dry; besides which, having no 
lead on his line, the hook would hardly sink. The 
prospect seemed very unpromising: however, the 
proverb says, ‘‘ When need is greatest, help is near- 
est ;”’ and just as Willie was grieving over his disap- 
pointment, up came John Solo, the butcher’s boy, and 
sold him, for a cent, a shot-corn to weight his line, 
and a real hook, which he had with him screwed up 
in a paper in his pocket. Willie’s lime was now much 
better equipped, and, if he could only find a better 
fishing-place, there was no doubt but that he would 
succeed. But of this there was no chance, and as 
Solo told them that he had just killed two snakes in 
the wood, the one a garter and the other a black-snake, 
they gave up the fishing and went to look at them. 
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Florence, all this time, sat at home and sewed. She 
was making new clothes for her doll, and she worked 
so neatly that her mother gave her a lovely blush 
rose and bud, which she wore with great delight at 
dinner, and then put in a little flower-glass of water 
for another time. 

This afternoon the family adjourned from their fa- 
vorite piazza to the front of the house. The upper 
part of the lawn had been mown, and now they were 
going to spend the whole afternoon among the fra- 
grant hay. The father read history with Willie ; 
Florence sat on the grass, writing a copy on her slate ; 
and little Nelly, seated on what was called ‘a com- 
fort,” that is, a wadded and quilted bed-cover, played 
with rose-leaves, which Nanny gathered for her in 
great heaps, and with the withering and sweet-scented 
grass-flowers. When Nanny had gathered all the 
falling rose-leaves, she plucked off every full-blown 
rose from her own bushes, and emptied them, from a 
heaped-up basket, before the little darling. Nanny 
called them rose-balls, and Nelly tossed them about 
with great delight. 

Tea was set out under the shade of two locust and 
catalpa-trees. ‘I'he cedar-trees gave out a fragrant 
and refreshing odor, and the air was filled with the 
perfume of roses and honey-suckles, mingled with 
clover. Florence bore to the tea-table, with great 
mystery, a large china dish, which her mother had 
covered with vine-leaves. 

“ Nobody must know what is here,” sung she out 
in a clear, sweet voice; but just at the moment when 
she was approaching the table, and when her words 
had drawn everybody’s attention upon herself, a 
breeze came suddenly, as if frolicking along, and car- 
rying away with it the vine-leaves, revealed a dish of 
crimson and juicy cherries. 


The table was plentifully supplied; bread, light 
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cakes, cottage-cheese, (the drained curds of sour 
milk,) new milk and tea, formed the evening meal, 
which, taken in this ample and beautiful saloon, with 
the accompaniment of the song of birds, and an 
occasional visit of their friend, the cat-bird, who 
perched over their heads, and flew in and out.of the 
neighboring cedar, to carry flies and insects to his 
young, was, as may be supposed, a very agreeable one. 
Florence, with the sweet blush rose, again pinned 
in her bosom, said, ‘‘ [never enjoyed my tea so much ; 
everything is so sweet, so peaceful, and so happy !” 
Nanny would probably have responded with her 
usual expression of “ Yes, and I am sure that we ought 
to be very thankful!” had not her attention been sud- 
denly arrested by a figure which was advancing up 
the avenue towards them. It was a short, stout-built 
man in a broad straw hat, light-blue linen coat and 
trowsers, and black waistcoat. They saw at once 
that he was a stranger, and they made him welcome to 
join their meal. His countenance was grave, earnest, 
and intelligent ; he told them that he was a missionary 
who was preaching wherever he could gather a.con- 
gregation together: he was an advocate of peace and 
temperance, and a denouncer of all oppression: and 
he now wished to obtain the chapel in the city, which 
the parents of the children attended, that he might 
deliver a sermon in it. He was, he said, a native of 
Illyria, in Asia Minor. He had been bred a monk of 
the Benedictine order, and ordained as a priest. He 
had studied the Scriptures in the original Greek and 
Hebrew, and being thus convinced of the errors and 
superstitions of the papal faith, he had set sail at 
Triste eight years before, for a wider field of useful- 
ness than he believed he could find in the old world, 
and thus arrived in America, where he had ever since 
devoted himself to preaching what he believed to be 
the pure gospel, without money, and without price. 
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The parents were interested in his views, and while 
they pursued their conversation, the children occupied 
themseves in their own way. 

They found some golden lady-birds upon a young 
vine, and Cousin Margaret, who was their oracle in 
such things, was called to look at them, and tell their 
name. But she had never seen the like before, not 
even in Pennsylvania, that land of wonders and beauty, 
as the children believed it to be. They were indeed 
beautiful insects, as bright and metallic as if they had 
been made of the finest gold, and their wings when they 
were spread for flight, appeared to be made of silver 
net-work. But although Cousin Margaret could not 
give a name to these lovely creatures, she was able to 
enlighten them on another subject. 

Nanny brought in acurious round ball from the 
farm-yard, about the size of amarble. It was the first 
time that she or any of the family had seen anything 
like it. This, their cousin told them, was formed by a 
little creature called the Tumble-bug, (bug is a familiar 
word in America, and not disgusting, as with us in 
England, and means any kind of small insect,) nor 
was it very long before they had the pleasure of see- 
ing one of these curious insects rolling another of these 
little globes, which was six times its own size, before 
it. They watched it with great interest. It moved 
it with difficulty, and apparently unwearying patience, 
about a yard, up a steep, rugged little hill, and then, 
having seen it safely deposited in a little nook under 
some grass, appear well satisfied. Some people said 
that this ball contained the eggs or grub of the insect ; 
others, that it was its store of winter food. Cousin 
Margaret could not tell which, and the children deter 
mined to consult some entomologist on the subject. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


JUNE. 


LITTLE visitor arrived who was 
to spend a week with them du- 
ring the absence of her mother, 
and Eberhard again put up the 
swing for their amusement. 
They played also at gong to 
meeting in their carriage. The 
wheelbarrow was their carriage, 
Willie and Florence the horses, 
and Nanny, and Emma, the little 
visitor, the two Friends. They then 
\\ga© played at fire-engines. The shout of 
ms Aiey 0 fire was raised: there was the howling 


gay? gaits © and yelling, and shouting of firemen, 
6p 778s the rattle of the engines, the bustle and 
% Ka “commotion of the fire, and its extin- 
Sst Cf guishment, and altogether as universal a 
¢.\.  Yiot as they could manage to make. 

Sy Boek . ‘ 

pigs = This was exchanged for cherry-gather- 


d ing in earnest. Willie climbed into the 
tree after his father, and gathered his hat full; with 
these they played at having a fruit-store in the car- 
riage-house, but in the progress of establishing it, all 
the cherries were eaten up. During the gathering of 
these cherries, Willie discovered what he supposed to 
be a second bee’s-nest, in the tree. 

Sad news of the little birds in the raspberry-bush. 
9 
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The father, on passing it this morning, discovered that 
the nest was torn out, and the young birds gone. Af- 
terwards, when in the lower barn-yard, he heard a loud 
noise and chattering, and, looking up, he saw a large 
brown bird pursued by two little ones, that seemed 
very vehement and angry. ‘These, he thought, were 
probably the two parent birds that were pursuing the 
despoiler of the nest, which might be one of the lesser 
kind of hawks. 

To-day, Louise’s niece, the little daughter of Hein- 
rich, who died the day before, was buried. She was 
a nice little child, and used, when she saw the chil- 
dren in the orchard, to come trotting to meet them, 
for her father lived, as I said before, at Eberhard’s. 

Cousin Margaret and Willie went to the funeral. 
The little corpse was dressed in a white muslin gown, 
and wore a cap with a lace border, adorned with bows 
of blue ribbon. It had a large frill round its neck, 
tied likewise with blue ribbon, and they had scattered 
it over with bouquets of flowers, and in its little hand 
it held also a large bunch of artificial flowers. On 
each side of the coffin stood a lighted candle, which 
had been burning there all day. 

The utmost had been done by her poor parents to 
beautify and adorn, as they thought, their dear little 
dead child, and thus to show their affection for it and 
their great sorrow in its loss. It was, indeed, a severe 
grief, for they were kind-hearted people, and this was 
the second child that they had lately lost, and now 
only the baby was left. 

The minister came and preached in German; after 
this the body was taken in the carriage, which the 
children’s father had lent for the occasion, to a Luther- 
an chapel not far off, her father and mother going 
with it in the carriage, and the rest of the company 
following on foot. 

The little coffin was lowered into the grave; the 
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company then adjourned to the chapel, where, after 
singing a hymn, they all dispersed. 

The father gave Florence, one day during the last 
week, a very pretty lilach and green striped parasol. 
She was very impatient for the next Sunday, that she 
might have the pleasure of using it for the first time 
as ‘she went to meeting. 

The weather was extremely hot: the thermometer 
stood at 85° in the shade. Flies were very trouble- 
some, especially at meals, and some musquitos made 
their appearance this day. 

To the great joy of the children, Cousin Michael 
came up this afternoon, and as he and Willie were 
going through the barn-yard, they noticed that the 
mulberries were black and ripe. Michael climbed into 
the tree and shook it. A great quantity were thus 
gathered, and with sugar and cream they made a de- 
lightful addition to the supper-table. 

Willie was at this time deeply interested in the ac- 
counts of the missionaries in India. Their labors and 
hardships almost rivalled his favorite travels to the 
Rocky Mountains. 

2nd.—This evening a great event occurred. A bed 
was made for Fanny in the wood-house, and a few 
hours afterwards, when Willie went in, he found, to 
his great delight, two beautiful little puppies lying in 
the bed with her. One was of a pale buff-color, with 
a white stripe down its back and forehead, the other 
black and tan-color. His father also came in to look 
at them, and sent for some warm milk for her, and 
after Florence, and Nanny, and little Nelly, had been 
in to have a look at her, they left her, they all 
agreed, as happy as a queen. 

” 3rd.—A very showery day. Florence was in great 
anxiety about the morrow, which was Sunday, lest it 
should rain, on account of her beautiful new parasol. 

4th.—A splendid morning. They all went to 
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meeting, in the open carriage. Willie sat by his 
father, and drove most of the way; the mother and 
her little girls sat within; Florence enjoyed her new 
parasol; Nanny carried the feather fan, because 
Florence could not take charge of both, and Nanny 
promised to fan her sister as well as herself. 

5th.—The weather glorious. All the gardening 
part of the family turned out into the garden, and 
spent several hours in weeding, hoeing, and trans- 
planting. The father was busy with his tomato 
and cabbage plants; the mother with her balsams, 
cockscombs, portuluccas, and geraniums. The chil- 
dren, after weeding their gardens, found, or fancied, 
that their plants were so much diminished, that they 
begged their mother to bestow, from her abundance, 
upon them ;—she was very munificent in her gifts, 
the children thought. Willie was especially delighted 
with an enormous cockscomb, and Florence with an 
equally fine scarlet ginnia. Willie, in addition to his 
other flowers, had larkspurs in bloom, and was only 
too happy to be able to give sweet scabiouses to his 
mother, and some remarkably fine French marigolds 
to Madame Leonard. 

It was now nearly the maturity of summer, and 
there was a perpetual sound of out-of-doors life. 
From one end of the country to the other, there was 
an incessant chirping, and whirring, and buzzing, and 
whistling, and humming, and droning, and croaking. 
In the early part of the season, the frogs began, and 
kept up a never-ending whirr, like the buzz of a 
a great, old spinning-wheel; then, as the warm 
weather came on, grass-hoppers, and cata-dids, and 
cata-didn’ts, and loud-toned locusts, set up their cry 
and clatter, like the rattling of fifty pebbles in a tin 
ean, not far from your ear. Besides this, there was 
a never-ceasing, clear undertone of buzzing insect- 
wings, and shrill little clarion pipes, which, ‘however 
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it might be drowned by the louder din, was always 
present to the ear, and had it not been for the noisier 
sounds, would have been of itself very audible. - 

Cousin Margaret discovered that the second bee’s- 
nest, in the cherry tree, was nothing less than the 
nest of a hornet. 

These were large and fierce, and, having been seen 
by many of the family during the day, it was decided, 
at supper, that the nest should be destroyed. The 
children sat up later than usual on this account, as 
nothing could be done until it was dark. : 

Willie carried a whisp of straw; Nanny, the box 
of matches, and the father, a shovel full of live em- 
bers, while Florence and the little visitor Emma, ran to 
a distance, to watch the incendiary attack; and though 
it was only a fierce hornets’-nest that was going to 
be destroyed, every one felt a little compassion for 
the poor unsuspecting inhabitants, that had just gone 
to rest, little dreaming of the deadly enemy that was 
approaching. However, the hornet was cruel and 
destructive, and die he must. 

When they arrived at the cherry-tree, they found 
the leafage so thick, and the place so dark, that they 
could see nothing, and Willie had to be dispatched 
for a lanthorn, before the nest could be discovered. 
The girls ran away, with a scream of fear and joy, 
and then the burning whisp of straw was thrust into 
the nest, and the poor things and their dwelling were 
in a blaze. 

8th.— All the ploughing and planting was now 
finished on the farm, and the corn and the potatoes, 
the oats and the clover, were growing famously. 

Poor Fanny kept so close in the wood-house, in 
her “nest,” as Nanny called it, that Willie was sadly 
afraid she would be famished. He was very punc- 
tual, therefore, in supplying her with bones, and mush 
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and milk, and fresh water. Fanny was, according to 
the proverb, really “living in clover.” 

Nanny had a guinea-fowl, which she and her 
brother and sister had reared themselves. It had 
been for long the tyrant of the yard, and was called 
Alexander the Great. This second Alexander was 
quite a despot in his way; he pursued the hens from 
place to place, till they could get no rest for him. 
He fought with the cocks, as though he himself were 
a thorough-bred fighter. He domineered over the 
other guinea-fowls to such a degree that they could 
not settle themselves down to sit as they wanted. 
He had been long time threatened with capital pun- 
ishment, if he did not reform; and at last, as there 
seemed no chance of this, but, on the contrary, as he 
rather grew worse than better, the father seized him, 
and pronounced a summary doom. Nanny, who had 
often pleaded for him before, had now not a word to 
say on his behalf. Her father promised her three young 
guinea-chicks of the first brood instead of him. Poor 
fellow! he bit, and strugoled, and fought, just as if 
he had sense to understand every syllable that was 
said. 

Independently of his tyrannical disposition, he was 
remarkably cunning; like. poor Timothy, one of his 
bad habits was scratching holes in the flower-borders, 
He must have known that he was doing wrong, be- 
cause the moment he was detected he ran and hid 
himself, and, if pursued, dodged about in the most 
cunning way. He would run behind the large cedar- 
trees, round and round, always contriving to keep on 
the side farthest from the person hunting him, so 
that, although he was so near, he was out of sight. 
Besides this, he made more noise than all the rest of 
the poultry put together. As soon as he was killed, 
the utmost quietness fell upon the whole yard, and the 
other pair, which had been driven by him, as it were, 
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from pillar to post, busily set about sitting on a large 
nest of eggs in the weeds below the vineyard. 

One circumstance, however, must be mentioned 
about this poor, quarrelsome Alexander, before he 
passes into oblivion. Whilst he was yet a chicken, he 
formed the most remarkable friendship with a black 
chanticleer called Prince Hamlet. They were, during 
the winter and spring, quite imseparable, and often 
would wander away together for several days at a 
time; and, even whilst quarrelling and fighting, and 
lording it over every other feathered creature beside, 
he was mild and loving to this one bird, often fightmg 
its quarrels, and always showing it affection and defe- 
rence. Latterly, however, his friendship, even for this 
bird, came to an end. The children often wished it 
were possible to know what was the cause of their 
misunderstanding, how it came about, and what the. 
black Prince Hamlet said about it, and whether it 
made him very melancholy; but that could never be 
told: all that was known was, that they had quarrel- 
led, and that Alexander was now as cruel and domi- 
neering to his old friend as to any other common bird. 

10th.—Poor Alexander was cooked, and proved 
very good eating. He was stuffed, and boiled, and 
ate very like turkey. The children, after dinner, took 
a plate, with some nice slices of the breast, delicious 
green peas, and other good things, to Louise, who had 
been ill for several days, and was now gone down to 
Eberhard’s, to be nursed and to have rest. Willie 
carried the covered plate; Florence also took her 
some flowers; and Nanny ran before, to drive away 
Turk and Waltman, Eberhard’s dogs, if they came out 
to bark. 

Willie helped his father in the garden. He hoed the 
weeds himself from one long walk, between the rasp- 
berry and currant-bushes. 


In the afternoon he busied himself in ae 
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he could from books relative to the American locust, 
and in making extracts about them for his English 
cousins. 

A happy week succeeded this time. The house 
was full of company ; there was not a bed, or any- 
thing like a bed, to spare. Willie himself slept on 
the floor, and somebody—they never could make out 
who—slept on the sofa: it was quite a mystery: 
Willie said he would get up in the night and see; but 
he always slept too soundly for that, and next morn- 
ing the sleeper was up and gone. Among the rest of 
the company were Uncle Cornelius, and all the Hutch- 
inson children. They rambled about the fields and 
woods, and found more to do each day than the four- 
and-twenty hours would hold. 

One day the children went down to Athens, to 
bring eggs and sugar from the store. They had each 
of them several cents to spend, and the woman at the 
store was very good-natured. She took down from 
the shelf all her porcelain figures for them to look at, 
which they thought very beautiful. She asked the 
name of one little girl who was with them, and when 
she heard that it was Nelly Hutchinson, she said how 
odd that was, for that her name was Nelly; and she 
gave them a piece of candy because of it. On this 
Nanny said that they too had a little sister Nelly, at 
home; and then the woman gave them another piece 
of candy for her. 

On their return they called at Madam Leonard’s, to 
ask how she was; and she was so glad to see them, 
that she made them stop and have cake and cherries ; 
after which she gave them a can of ripe mulberries to 
carry home for themselves, and some sage for their 
mother. 

The fire-flies, or lightning-bugs, as the people called 
them, had now made their appearance in the evening. 
» The catalpa-trees were covered with large spikes 
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of flowers, which looked splendidly amongst their 
broad, green leaves. Willie often wondered whether 
Queen Victoria would like to have one of those noble 
trees in her garden. He wished that she could see 
them growing here, like common things, among locust 
and cedar-trees. The flower of this fine tree is of a 
milky white, and about the size of a fox-glove; the 
lower lip is marked with orange and purple spots, and 
from fifty to one hundred of these lovely flowers 
grow upon one spike—some fully expanded, others 
just bursting the rich, brown calyx, and others, again, 
folded closely in it. 

The puppies had now opened their eyes, and the 
children pronounced them the handsomest and the 
fattest puppies that ever were seen. Willie took 
Fanny her meals to “the nest; yet, though she was 
naturally very quiet and good-tempered, she would 
not allow any liberties to be taken either with herself 
or the young ones, without making a great commo- 
tion. Nanny, who was very fond of walking barefoot, 
went to her one day, and poked her with her little 
uncovered foot, at which Fanny made a snap, and 
growled. This was a verydecided warning ; and, lest 
Fanny should be tempted to do anything imprudent, 
the children determined at present not to meddle 
with her. 

Willie had now to feed the guinea-hen that was 
sitting. He prepared Indian meal and water for her, 
as also for three broods of young chickens, of which 
he had the charge. 

11th.—As Willie came home with his father from 
meeting, they walked up the hill, to ease the horse, 
and, in so doing, saw two “ tumble-bugs”’ very busy 
pushing up one of their curious round balls; one of 
them was on each side, and they worked as adroitly 
as two men could have done, who had a great ball, 
five or six times as big as themselves, to push before 
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them up hill. Once or twice it seemed inclined to 
roll back, and then one of the little creatures sprang 
forward, and placed himself, like a stone under a 
wheel, to stop it from running backward. The ball 
seemed to be composed of cow-dung, as was the one 
they had seen on a former occasion. But what were 
its contents, or what purpose it was to serve, neither 
Willie nor his father yet knew. 

Willie had a great rage at this time for the con- 
struction of little water-wheels. He made one for 
himself, and one for each of his sisters; they were 
entirely of his own workmanship, and were very 
cleverly put together; and, fortunately for him, a few 
very wet days occurring, he had a good opportunity 
of setting them to work. One was placed under the 
dripping water-spout, and the others in various little 
running waters about the place. 

The fire-flies, although small, and not nearly as bril- 
liant as the fire-flies of South America, added greatly 
to the beauty of the evenings. They were a small, 
winged chafer, which, as it rose from the ground, 
emitted a bright light from its tail, which as quickly 
again appeared to be extinguished; so that they 
looked like innumerable bright, transient sparks, rising 
out of the ground, or floating in the air. As the 
evening advanced they ascended, and towards ten or 
eleven o’clock might be seen among the branches 
and tops of the trees. 

The oleanders were in bloom, and the trumpet- 
flowers opened their bright scarlet corollas to the 
sun, and looked, as each fresh flower did, when it 
first came out for the season, more beautiful than 
ever. The humming-birds darted about the trumpet- 
flowers, and sipped the honey out of their elegant 
cups. 

The prairie-rose also began to blossom, and its 
long pendent branches, drooping for yards from the 
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portico, were adorned with clusters of deep rose-. 
colored flowers. 

Cousin Michael came to spend a week at the 
Cedars, and he helped Willie to husk corn, in the 
corn-crib. This work, ordinarily so tiresome, seemed 
very pleasant in company; and, in order to make it 
still easier to the hand, Michael, who was a very 
clever joiner, made each of them a “husking-peg,” 
by the help of which they soon husked five-and- 
twenty bushels. They strolled about the fields when 
their work was done, and made their observations on 
many things. Among the rest, they watched the 
woodpeckers flying to and from the great mulberry 
tree in the pasture, with the fruit in their bills for 
their young ones. 

Florence and Nanny went with their mother to 

gather raspberries, of which they had always an 
abundant supply. They set out bowls of raspberries 
and jugs of new milk for supper. Before supper 
was eaten, however, Cousin Michael and Willie cur- 
ried and fed Farmer for the night, and Willie re- 
turned with a handful of hair, plucked from his long 
black tail, which Florence and he set about busily to 
plait for a fishing-line. 
_ The fishing-line was very successful; not only was 
one made, but two; two long straight cedar-shoots 
were cut for rods, and, having purchased another hook 
from John Solo, they had, as they thought, two very 
respectable home-made fishing-rods and lines. 

Cousin Michael exercised his joinering faculty: he 
fixed up a coffee-mill; helped to finish the summer- 
house ; mended garden-seats, and tables; screwed on 
all the loose box-lids and cupboard-doors in the 
house; and, in fact, set innumerable little things to 
rights. Willie enjoyed, above all things, helping him— 
called himself his apprentice and his journeyman—and 
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great was the running to and from Lotte’s workshop, 
to get wood, and even to work at his bench. 

Eberhard and Heinrich began to mow the lawn. 
The rich scent of the clover had for a long time per- 
fumed the air, and the frequent showers and the 
warm sun had made the crop unusually heavy. 

The raspberries were this year extremely abundant ; 
so much so indeed that it occupied the mother and 
children an hour each morning to gather them. The 
children took each a can, into which they gathered the 
fruit, and then emptied it into the large basket which 
stood by theirmother. They called their cans “ tribu- 
tary creeks,” and her basket “the Ohio.” It was 
pleasant work, and they enjoyed it. Nanny, who 
was a most industrious and persevering child when 
the thing to be done was real work, never tired; and 
Florence, when her mother commended her extraor- 
dinary industry, remarked, “I don’t know how it is, 
but I can always work best when mother is working 
with me.” 

As they were gathering raspberries a few days 
before, they discovered two more wrens’-nests in the 
bushes. Each had then four eggs in it, and this 
morning one of the little broods was hatched. 

As they sat at breakfast under the piazza, enjoying 
the warm yet fresh early morning breezes, they heard 
a distant rumble of thunder. Before the meal was 
concluded the thunder became much louder, and om- 
inous, dark clouds rose slowly in the west. 

«Run, Michael, and help Heinrich get up the hay !” 
said the father. “I too will go, and Willie will help, 
and the rest must try if they can gather the raspber- 
ries that were left last evening.” 

All hurried away, for the storm was advancing 
rapidly. 

Florence and Nanny went with their mother to the 
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garden, and gathered raspberries as long as the rain 
would let them. 

The storm which threatened so violently appeared 
at the moment to pass away. ‘Towards noon, however, 
it returned ; and after some very hot, gleaming sun- 
shine, it came on and blew a complete hurricane. 
The approach of this tempest was very grand. An 
icy wind preceeded it, and brought with it hail of so 
large a size that it pierced the strongest leaves like 
bullets. The rain poured down in torrents, and for a 
considerable time obscured the light like a thick mist. 
The wind drove furiously from the north-west, lifting 
up the strong branches of the trees, and, rending away 
several of great size, seemed to hurl them forward 
amid the deluging tempest. At length the loftiest 
and most beautiful of the locust-trees was snapped 
off in the middle, and its mighty top, itself a tree, 
whirled, as if by a giant arm, to a distance. 

Everything that only an hour before had appeared 
to be rejoicing in security and conscious beauty, wore 
a forlorn, battered look when the storm was over. 
The catalpa-blossoms were all gone; the trumpet- 
ereeper torn as if to ruins; the hop-poles prostrated ; 
and great fears were entertained for the vines, and the 
early corn, which had now begun to shoot upwards 
and to show its beautiful tassels. 

The father, when the storm was over, went round 
to see what damage had been done by it, and to 
prop and tie up, and restore something like an ap- 
pearance of prosperity and order. He found the 
raspberry-bushes almost bowed to the earth, and the 
nest with the young brood just falling, whilst one of 
the young ones was hanging out head-foremost, and 
the old one making a doleful cry in a neighboring 
pear-tree. Whether the birds would of themselves 
have contrived to set things to rights we cannot tell; 
but, like a good, kind man, as he was, he did not, like 
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the neighbor, leave the birds to look after their own 
business, for, before he did anything towards re- 
pairing his own property, he replaced the little nest, 
seated the helpless fledglings comfortably in it, and 
then left the parents to do what further was needful. 

The following day cousin Michael and Willie sal- 
lied forth with their axes, to cut up the poor locust- 
tree; and when this was done, they dragged its limbs 
to the barn-yard. 

The storm put an end to the haymaking for one 
day, but the cool succeeding night gave promise of 
fine weather, which was fully realized. Spite of the 
drenching rain, the grass, which had been again 
spread out, was in the afternoon of the next day so 
dry that Eberhard brought out the large rake and 
the wagon, and everybody, young and old, turned out 
to help. The children mounted upon the hay to 
tread it down, and then rode to the barn on the 
loaded wagon. How grand it seemed to them to be 
moving, as they said, “in the bird’s air and sunshine,” 
elevated several yards above the earth! 

One evening, while at the farthest spring, Willie 
was joined by John and David Solo, the butcher’s two 
boys, who had come into the next field to cut grass 
for their horse. John was in a quarrelsome humor, 
and threw stones at Willie, who returned the insult 
with sods and dry clods of earth, which excited his 
assailant still more. Willie was struck on the hand 
by a stone, and then David Solo joined his brother 
against him, so that there were now two against one ; 
which incensed Willie to such a pitch that he snatched 
up a stick that looked very like a club, and began to 
lay about him furiously. This put them both to 
flight, and John, like a coward as he was, called Wil- 
Jie ill names in his retreat. 

Willie was greatly elated by his victory, but when 
he went home and told his parents, he did not receive 
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all the commendation from them which he expected. 
They told him that he had not yet arrived at the de- 
gree of courage which makes the true hero; he could 
not yet overcome evil with good, nor silence the 
brawler with gentle words. 

Cousin Michael stormed another hornet’s-nest in 
the vines, and took the queen—a large black and yel- 
low insect. 

Louise still continued ill, and unable to do her work. 
The children now and then visited her, but they were 
afraid of going often, because the old woman was very 
cross. Once, indeed, she sent them away, and would 
not let them see Louise ; she scolded them desperately, 
half in German and half in English, and they under- 
stood her to say that they disturbed Louise when 
they came, that they prevented her sleeping, and that 
sleep did her more good than all the things they 
brought her. 

It was necessary, on account of Lowise’s continued 
illness, to find a woman who would help in the wash- 
ing; therefore the children and their mother set out 
one evening to endeavor to find one. They went, in 
the first place, to Diedrich’shof, because there were 
always so many women there. As they approached, 
it seemed as if a little fair were being held in a little 
field near the house. Many people, all in white, and 
many white things, were congregated together there. 
There was a man in white lien, and in his shirt- 
sleeves, with a white horse ploughing ; two other men, 
and two boys, in the same dress, hoeing ; and a young 
woman in her white chemise-sleeves, with a white cap 
and apronon. Their errand was to this young woman ; 
and, therefore, directing their steps towards this white 
group, they told their business. She, however, said 
that she was so busy she could not come. ‘“ Would 
not her mother, then, or her aunt?” they inquired. . 
“Oh, no!” was the reply. ‘Her aunt had hurt her 
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hand, and was laid up; and her mother had to hoe 
the corn; they wanted to hire hands themselves, but 
couldn’t, everybody,” she said, “was so busy; un- 
less your mother would go just to oblige the lady,” 
said she, addressing one of the white boys. — 

« My mother!” returned the boy, who seemed as- 
tonished, and who proved to be John Solo; “she can’t 
go, and if she could she wouldn’t !” 

After this unsuccessful attempt, which was charac- 
teristic enough of common American life, they went 
first to one and then to another, offering handsome 
wages if some good woman would please to come and 
wash their clothes. But some women were too busy, 
and some offended at being asked such a thing. 

At length, however, they found one woman poor 
enough to work for another; but even she consented 
to do it as a great favor, and with a request that it 
should be kept asecret from her husband. Singularly 
enough, this woman, although nobody could doubt but 
that the sixty cents a-day, which would be paid, were 
very acceptable, exhausted all her stock of reasoning 
and eloquence to prove to the children’s mother that 
there really was no degradation in going out to work 
and to wash for other people, and for a neighbor es- 
pecially. ‘To be sure there was not! So the mother 
said over and over again. 

The poor woman came and did the washing, yet 
still a lingering dissatisfaction with herself seemed to 
rest on her mind. The mother said with a sigh, as 
she often before had done on such occasions, how dif- 
ferent things were in old England, where there were 
only too many washerwomen for the linen that had 
to be washed; and she wished that she could trans- 
port some of those willingly-toiling women into this 
wonderful land, where the workers were too few, and 
then she need not go about begging, as a great favor, 
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that “some lady would please to come and wash her 
clothes.” 

20th.—The haymaking went on rapidly ; the clover 
was all housed, most of it without a drop of rain; and 
now they were cutting the timothy-grass; and the 
poor partridges, quails, or “Bob Whites,” as they 
were called there, were in great alarm, and uttered, 
more loudly and mournfully than ever, their pitiful 
“ Bob White,” in token of distress or alarm at having 
their nests taken. 

Cousin William came from Fairland to take away 
the beloved Cousin Margaret, of whom the children 
and everybody else were so fond. He gave a curious 
account of the locusts, and their devastations ; for they 
had this year visited Fairland. They had stung the 
finest trees, as the expression was, and in many cases 
injured them so that the branches hung withered and 
dead. They were very numerous, and their “ hollow- 
ing”’ was quite inconceivable to any who had not heard 
them. This noise was made at the time of bursting 
the shell which enclosed them in\the chrysalis state. 
The people interpreted their cry to be “ Pharaoh ;” 
others said that they cried “ Eoypt.” It was also 
said that on their wings, the last time they made 
their appearance, there was, as plainly as if it were 
printed, the letter w, which indicated war; but that 
this year it was avery distinct p, which meant PEACE; 
with which everybody was well pleased. 

The pigs, chickens, turkeys, and all other living 
things which could eat them, were also well pleased 
with the locusts, and had become extremely fat with 
feeding upon them. 

25th.—Willie and Florence were greatly concerned 
on behalf of a poor sick chicken. Willie carried it 
about with him in his bosom, and gave it cold water 
in abundance, which, it may not be amiss to mention 
here, is the best possible remedy for invalid poultry. 
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They built it a little log-house on the grass, and, in a 
short time, to their great joy, it was so far recovered 
as to be able to feed itself, and, next morning, came 
of its own accord, to pick the corn-meal food with the 
others, and in the course of the day appeared as 
strong and hearty as the rest. It was, whilst ill, fed 
out of cups made from the trumpet-flower ; and it ate, 
in the course of the day, two of these filled with 
soaked bread. 

26th.—Poor Blackberry, the young cow, had now 
been unwell for some days, and this evening she came 
in from the pasture so ill that Heinrich declared she 
would not live till morning. He said that she must 
be bled that evening, as that was the only means of 
saving her; for that a colt at Diedrich’shof had died, 
only a day or two before, of the very same complaint, 
which was a swelling in the throat, that produced an 
outward lump, and that, in fact, the colt had not been 
nearly as bad as she was. 

Willie was, therefore, sent off, in a tremendous 
hurry, down to young Jebs, the cow-doctor, to bid 
him come up instantly to see the cow. 

It was a lovely night; the sun had set; the stars 
were visible, here and there, on the dark blue sky; 
and the young moon, hardly a week old, gave a pleas- 
ant light. Willie, spite of the hurry he was in, and 
his anxiety about the cow, could not help remarking 
how beautiful everything looked in that soft, balmy, 
and dewy dusk of evening. 

When he reached Jebs’s, the young man was out, 
and would not be at home tillmorning. Here was an 
unlooked-for difficulty; there was not another cow- 
doctor in the neighborhood; old Jeb, however, said, 
that as he himself knew something about “sick crit- 
ters,” although he never undertook to bleed, he would 
go back with him, and see what was best to be done. 

When they were but a short distance from the Ce- 
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dars, old Jeb started at something on the road; 
Willie fancied that it must be a snake, and asked what 
it was. 

“Look there!’ said the old man; ‘‘ and come on as 
fast as you can, lest it bites you!” 

Willie ventured to look; and what should it be but 
a quiet tortoise, walking across the road toward the 
pond just by. He saw its four short legs, and its 
comical-looking head peeping from under its shell, 
and he gave it a quiet poke with a camomile-stalk 
which he had in his hand, just to let it see that he 
knew it: 

Whilst Willie was gone to fetch the doctor for poor 
Blackberry, the father, who had no great faith in the 
bleeding, made an ointment of stramonium and lard, 
which he had heard recommended in such cases, and 
having put her, with the help of Heinrich, into a 
shed, began to rub her throat with it. 

Old Jeb, when he came, entirely approved of what 
was done, and said that in his opinion she would live 
through the night, and in that case his son could see 
her in the morning. 

Heinrich sat up all night, and rubbed her throat 
again; and next morning she was so much better that 
she did not need bleeding, and, in a day or two, was 
quite well again, to the great joy of everybody. 


CAPT HR. 


JULY. 


4s, ILLIE and Nanny went to the city 

gu with their parents. They sawa 
steam-boat, called the Caroline, 
leave the shore, and steer its 
4 course westward down the Ohio, 
for New Orleans, with four hun- 
dred soldiers on board. The can- 
non fired; guns on shore saluted 
them ; people shouted, and waved 
their handkerchiefs and hats, as if 
it were some grand and glorious mis- 
sion on which they were bound. To all 
this the men on board answered with a 
faint cheer. ‘These poor fellows were 
many, if not most of them, going to 
inevitable destruction. Pestilence and 
death in various forms awaited them, and 
it was probable that some apprehension of 
this kind had clouded their minds, and that 
this embarcation, however much the spec- 
tators might endeavor to give it an outward look of 
glory, was anything but a merry one to the soldiers 
themselves; for upwards of a fourth of their number 
had already deserted, and a wagon-load of others 
were driven down to the steamer in a state of help- 
less imtoxication. Many of them also were hardly 
more than boys. The whole thing reminded the 
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thoughtful spectator of unwilling victims being dragged 
to sacrifice. 

Cousin Michael said that he went one day to the 
encampment near the city, where they lay for some 
time, to see two lads with whose families he was ac- 
quainted, and in conversation with them he said, “I'll 
tell you what, boys, soldiering is not the fine thing 
that it is cracked off as being.” 

To which they replied, with a melancholy sigh, “ No, 
we have already wished, hundreds of times, that we 
had never left our work to come here !” 

This day proved altogether an eventful one. Uncle 
Cornelius told them about the landing of three hun- 
dred and ninety-five emancipated slaves which he had 
witnessed. They arrived in the steamer at about eight 
o’clock that morning. They were a motley company 
of men, women, and children, old and young, but all 
decently dressed, and bringing with them their wagons 
and household stuff, and considerable property—some 
people said to the value of £10,000. The history of 
their emancipation was interesting. It had been a 
struggle of nine years’ continuance ; but, to the honor 
of the South, the law had decided in their favor, and 
they were now on their way to Mercer county, in the 
State of Ohio, which was chiefly settled by free colored 
people, and where a tract of land had been purchased 
for them. 

These poor people had been the property of one 
John Randolph, a wealthy planter of Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. During his lifetime he had been a strenuous 
upholder of slavery; yet, even then, it was said that 
his conscience often rebelled against him, and, but for 
custom and the fear of ridicule, and perhaps of perse- 
cution also, he would have liberated his slaves. He 
did, however, all that he believed it possible for him 
to do; he provided in his will for their liberation after 
his death, and left a handsome provision for their 
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transportation to a free state, and for their mainten- 
ance there. 

But this, it is said, did not satisfy his conscience on 
his dying bed. Being then unable to speak, he called 
for a pencil and paper, and wrote upon it the word 
“Remorse.” He felt, it is probable, in those last mo- 
ments, that even the act of kindness which he had 
prepared to do after his death could not atone to the 
Almighty for a life-long practice of oppression, against 
the sinfulness of which his own soul had even thus 
testified. 

He died, and after a long nine-years’ struggle the 
slaves were freed by law, and thus they now were on 
their way to what they hoped would be a home of 
freedom and peace. 

Uncle Cornelius said that the principal street of the 
city presented a singular sight, and one which they 
who saw would not soon forget. First came in the 
procession a crowd of negroes—men, women, and 
children, all dressed in coarse, cotton garments, but 
having the appearance of people who, by their dress, 
were in comfortable circumstances. They were on 
their way from the river up which the steamer had 
brought them, to the canal, where they were again to 
embark for their new location. Behind them came 
their baggage-wagons, which formed a very long and 
singular array, and altogether it was the most extraor- 
dinary company of emigrants which had ever been seen 
in those parts. Many of the women had very young 
babies in their arms; there were also some very old 
people amongst them, and the one who brought up the 
rear was a very striking figure. He was the oldest and 
noblest-looking colored man that Uncle Cornelius had 
ever seen; he walked slowly with a long cane, and 
had something grand and patriarchial in his aspect 
and manner. Probably he might be one of those who 
had been brought up with his afterwards celebrated 
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master, and perhaps when remorse wrung his death- 
bed soul, he might be remembered by him as one to 
whom a life- long injustice had been done. 

The children ‘paid a delightful visit at Mount Ver- 
non with Henry, Eugene, | and Ada Munro. They 
climbed up into the cherry-trees, gathered fruit and 
ate till they were satisfied, and then, with their 
clothes stained with the juice of the Morella cherries, 
they came home thoroughly tired, and Nanny fast 
asleep in the carriage, at ten o’clock at night, under 
the serenest of summer heavens, amid which the full 
moon shone with such a flood of light, as dimmed all 
the stars around her. 

4th.—This was a day of universal jubilee. All 
America rejoices in this day, for upon it, seventy 
years ago, the Declaration of Independence was signed, 
and the anniversary has been kept ever since as a day 
of national triumph and joy. 

Would that another glorious 4th might come, when 
the nation—then truly great—would put forth another 
Declaration of Independence, which should make every 
man and woman born upon its munificent soil, free! 

The day was ushered in, as were all such occasions, 
by the firing of guns and cannon; and our cousins, re- 
motely as the Cedars were situated, passed a very 
disturbed night from the firing around. them, and from 
the loud and incessant barking of all the dogs in the 
neighborhood, and they were not by any means few, 
nor were Milo and Fanny at all behind in contributing 
to the general uproar. 

The day, as usual, brought company—among the 
rest, Uncle Cornelius, who left the crowded and noisy 
city to enjoy the quieter beauty of the country. Some 
of the company brought Willie a large packet of shoot- 
ing-crackers ; not the little feeble things which he had 
hitherto been accustomed to, but seventy-five large 
red rolls, each of which would make a tremendous re- 
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port—pop ! pop !—bang !!—and not only help to keep 
all the dogs barking, but furnish him with the means 
of making a terrific noise on his own account, greatly to 
the joy of himself and his sisters. Nanny said it was 
his declaration of independence printed in large letters. 

Their sweet friend Christina, who was one of the 
visitors, brought Florence also a lovely Canary-bird 
in a handsome cage, which made her exceedingly 
happy. Nanny received also a present of a large 
wax-doll from New York. Nanny cared nothing 
about dolls; a bird would have pleased her much 
better, but she consoled herself by thinking that dolls 
never died, as birds sometimes did, and therefore she 
“ ought to be very thankful.” 

But it was not many days before Nanny was made 
really and truly thankful in her own way, for one of 
their friends, seeing how much delighted Florence was, 
sent Nanny another cage, containing a mate for Dicky ; 
and this, because of its delicate form and pale yellow 
plumage, was called Primrose. 

Now there was rejoicing enough inthe house. The 
two birds were a continual source of interest. Imme- 
diately after breakfast they were fed, and Dicky, who 
was a fine songster, sang rapturously to his little mate, 
whose cage was hung close to his, and who chirped 
merrily in return. 

Henry, from Mount Vernon, stayed several days 
with them, and they had a joyous holiday. 

One day they went to a neighboring farm-house to 
buy cherries, when the man told them he would fill 
their basket, and after dinner they might come again, 
and he would give them half a bushel for nothing. 
This was delightful news. They bounded home, and 
all dinner-time could talk of nothing but the unbound- 
ed good-nature of the neighbor. ‘They began to think 
what they should give him in return. He should have 
pop-corn, or calabash-seed, or something else which 
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was very nice; but now they must go for the cherries, 
and accordingly, with a basket suitable in size to the 
munificence of the offer, they set off, thinking with joy 
of a delicious feast of cherries for supper. But the 
man all this time had been thinking about his offer as 
well as the children, and a revolution had taken place 
in his mind. Perhaps the wife also, finding that their 
neighbors were so very grateful for the cherries, began 
to think that they were valuable, were it only to dry 
for theirown use. However, of that we know nothing 
certainly. We only know that after the husband had 
gathered for the delighted and grateful children about 
a quart of cherries, which seemed like nothing in the 
bottom of their big basket, he told them candidly, and 
quite abruptly, that he was beginning to be tired of 
their company, and so they had better clear off. 

They would not have believed the man to be in 
earnest, had he not come down from the tree, and, 
putting his ladder to his shoulder, begun to clear off 
himself. They submitted patiently, therefore, though 
greatly astonished, and, feeling as if they were making 
a most ignominious retreat, walked away from the 
farm with their empty basket. 

10th.—Willie and Henry walked down to the city. 
They thought that walking was much pleasanter than 
driving, because it was so much more independent. 
They were up early, and were very impatient to set off. 

On their way they saw the chain-gang at work, 
mending the road. These were criminals, both black 
and white, who for small offences were condemned to 
labor, exposed to public view. They wore, each of 
them, around their right ancle, a long iron chain, to 
which a heavy iron ball was attached. They worked 
in silence, and were not allowed to hold converse 
with any one. An overseer, with a loaded musket on 
his shoulder, attended them, and followed the wagon 
which conveyed them to and from their work, in a little 
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carriage, called a buggy with this musket still on his 
shoulder. 

Willie’s parents had always spoken of this as a bar- 
barous custom, and as a disgrace to the country; and 
Willie, who, as was natural, had imbibed their senti- 
ments, felt nothing but shame and pity for the crimi- 
nals, and indignation against the overseer, who seemed, 
to his feelings, without any regard to the crimes of 
the others, like a personification of tyranny. 

They next came to a different object altogether. 
This was a great steam-saw. They watched the saws 
at work, “ripping the boards,” for some time, and 
then went on to a rolling-mill, which, with its huge 
iron rollers, pressed the metal from the rough pig to 
the thinnest bars. 

They next called at a store kept by an acquaintance 
of both families, and there they had their pockets 
filled with almonds. They spent five cents each on a 
glass of soda-water; and then, fancying that they need- 
ed yet further refreshment, they took a shower-bath. 
They now felt themselves as lively as when they first 
got up, and went to perambulate the streets, and look 
about them. They saw a variety of things; among 
the rest, the horses in a timber-dray take fright and 
run away, which occasioned a great terror, but nobody 
was hurt. They saw troops of soldiers at parade, 
toys and pictures in the shop-windows, and many 
other equally remarkable things. 

11th.—Uncle Cornelius came up to the Cedars, 
and brought news of the poor emigrant blacks. He 
told them that their former master, John Randolph, 
once said to a gentleman who was a great advocate 
for the abolition of slavery, that he would instantly 
give liberty to every slave in his possession, if it could 
be made clear to him, that, with the existing laws, and 
the present prejudice against colored people, they 
could be happier as freemen than as slaves. The ad 
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vocate of freedom thought that this could be proved 
instantly ; but that there was some truth in his fears, 
was now sorrowfully proved in the case of these very 
poor people—but still, that was no argument in favor 
of slavery ; on the contrary, a very strong one against 
it. With that, however, we have now nothing to do but 
merely to say, that these poor wayfarers, who were 
bound, as they hoped, to a region where their color 
and their position in society would give offence to no 
man, were met, when they arrived at the landing-place 
near their destination, by a rude and brutal mob, who 
refused to let them proceed, or to take possession of the 
lands which had been purchased for them, or even to 
set foot in the country. This was a dreadful termi- 
nation to their long and painful journey ; but they had 
no resource, except submission; and, turning, there- 
fore, aside from that land of Goshen which had been 
promised to them, they formed an encampment at a 
distance, there to await the result ; and probably they 
might have to wait many months, only to find them- 
selves still farther vagabonds and outcasts. 

13th.—The guinea-hen brought out her brood this 
morning ; and it was so numerous that it was at first 
impossible to count it. Eberhard reported it to be 
thirty ; and the two old birds seemed so proud and 
pleased, that everybody was delighted with them. 
The guinea-hen sits a month, or a week longer than 
the common hen; and it was the opinion at the Cedars, 
that the cock-bird sometimes took the hen’s place on 
the eggs; but, let that be as it might, he often sheltered 
the young brood under his wings, like a mother. But 
very little was seen of either of them; they seldom 
made their appearance, excepting to be fed, and then, 
with their numerous train of young attendants, they 
were a very fine sight. 

The broods of common chickens were so very nu- 
merous that nobody pretended to count them; they 
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were of all ages and sizes, and many a dinner and 
supper were they, poor things! destined to furnish, 
in order that their number might be greatly reduced 
before the grapes were ripe, “as they were very de- 
structive in vineyards. 

The children went this afternoon to gather a plant 
ealled catnip, which is useful for colds, It was a 
very common plant, and grew almost everywhere ; but 
Willie, who, like many other people, fancied that was 
best which came farthest from home, went to a par- 
_ ticular spot, at some distance, to fetch it. Whilst 
busy gathering it, up came Martin Brandenburg and 
his sister, on their way from school. Martin, in his 
usual overbearing manner, demanded to have some 
of the catnip, which, on Willie refusing, he threatened 
to beat him, and at once made a spring forward to 
strike him. The sister, to Willie’s surprise, interposed 
and took his part, which caused Willie not to be nearly 
as angry as he otherwise would have been, and spoke 
mildly to Brandenburg, on which he withdrew, abus- 
ing his sister, and threatening to have it out with Willie 
some other day. * 

The next morning at breakfast, Willie related this 
occurrence, and everybody was very angry at Bran- 
denburg’s quarrelsome, bad behavior. The father 
said that it should be put an end to, and that he 
would tell his father, and have him punished for it. 
Shortly after this, and before they had left the break- 
fast-table, they heard a loud outcry, as from a boy. 
They all left the table, and hastened to the spot 
whence it proceeded, and soon perceived that it was 
the father Brandenburg chastising his son. The 
boy’s cries were horrible, and the father’s threats and 
angry words were equally so. He was beating the boy 
with a large cow-skin whip, and the blows were tre- 
mendous. 

All at once a complete revolution was produced ia 
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the minds of the children. Dislike to this bad boy 
was now changed into sympathy and pity. 

“Do, father, go and save him!” they cried with 
tears. They had entirely forgiven him all his threats 
and insults, and they only wished now that mercy 
should be showed to him. 

“Oh, mother,” said Nanny, “his father beats him 
for the smallest things, and so he gets beaten every 
day ; and that is the reason why he is so very wicked !” 

Nanny was right; this brutal severity of his fa- 
ther’s, no doubt explained the brutality of his disposi- 
tion. Her mother said so, and added that most, if 
not all, the bad boys she knew had been brought up 
under the lash. She instanced some very wicked 
ones, and these, all of them, had been subjected to 
very severe floggings and chastisement by their pa- 
rents; for an ignorant and passionate parent often 
endeavors to make up for his defects in moral traiming 
by the cow-hide whip, and by violent language and 
threats which only harden and inflame the poor neg- 
lected child to hatred and desperation. 

The children, young as they were, now longed to 
discover some means of reclaiming this poor lad, and 
of persuading his parents to guide him by good ex- 
amples and love. 

15th.—Willie and his sister went, after breakfast, to 
weed the pumpkin-bed. When that was done, Willie 
began to turn head-over-heels, and not calculating his 
distance, or by some other mismanagement, he struck 
his forehead against a quince-tree, and hurt himself 
sadly. 

The children did their usual lessons, and then, after 
dinner, went with their father to gather blackberries. 
It would have been quite an amazement and a delight 
to our little English readers to have seen how abun- 
dant and how excellent was this wild fruit. They 
went no farther than their own fences, and yet they 
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gathered many quarts each day. These blackberries 
were eaten with sugar and cream, and made an excel- 
lent addition to dinner or supper. Some were boiled 
into a jam, or conserve, which was very good for 
colds. 

It was darling little Nelly’s birth-day, and she was 
now two years old. Everybody agreed that she 
looked more lovely and more fascinating than ever. 
There never was such a little jewel of a baby, for she 
was always called ‘“‘ baby,” and, as she was remarkably 
small of her age, it seemed more appropriate. Her face 
beamed with gentleness and good humor, and her 
sweet little head was covered with soft, curling, light- 
brown hair. She clapped her little rosy hands in 
token of joy, when she saw everybody around her 
looking happy because it was her birth-day, and gave 
the back of her tiny right hand to be kissed, which 
was always her custom when she wished to show her 
good will, or be particularly gracious to any one. 

At tea the table was spread with especial care todo 
her honor; the father’s ‘ grandmother-cups-and-sau- 
cers,” as they were called, of delicate green and gold, 
the like of which were hardly to be seen in America, 
and which never, until now, and been used for many a 
long year, made the table beautiful. A bowl of su- 
gared blackberries, those which the father and the 
elder children had gathered, and a large glass jug of 
cream, were set on the table, besides curds, new bis- 
cuits, and tomatoes. The little one enjoyed it as 
much as any of the rest, and after tea received her 
presents from her brothers and sisters with a quiet 
smile, and the air of a little princess. Willie gave her 
his large ivory English tee-totum, and which was as 
good as new, because it had been locked up among 
his best things; Florence, her new cup and saucer ; 
and Nanny, the pretty doll which cousin Maryaret 
had dressed for her two years ago, when dear little 
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Nelly was born, and which, like Willie’s tee-totum, 
had been locked up ever since. | 

16th.—Louise, who was now quite recovered, re- 
turned to the family, which was a great comfort to 
everybody. 

Florence went to the city with her father and 
mother, and laid out her little savings in a pretty new 
fan for Nanny ; and his father took home anew garden- 
rake and hoe for Willie. In the evening, all went out 
to gather blackberries for supper. The children wished 
that their dear grandmother and their little English 
cousins could see and taste this delicious fruit; be- 
cause, unless they did, they would never imagine 
what American blackberries really were. 

17th.—Gathered the first ripe peaches, and the 
first green corn, which was a great luxury ; they had 
already gathered bunch-squash and tomatoes, and 
pears and apples were in abundance. Willie wrote 
down, as his copy this day, all the vegetable produce 
of their garden which he could remember. It was 
written in a careful, round hand, and was as follows: 
Asparagus, rhubarb, salad, potatoes, beans, peas, cab- 
bage, spinach, beets, carrots, turnips, parsnips, water, 
musk, citron, and canteleup-melons, squashes, or ve- 
getable marrow, the purple ege-plant, sweet-corn, 
pop-corn, gourds, tomatoes, and sweet-potatoes. 

18th.—After dinner, the father drove the mother 
and all the children, little Nelly included, into the 
country, to pay a visit. Their road lay, for several 
miles, by the river bank westward, and where, until 
now, the children had never before been. The oppo- 
site, or Kentucky bank of the river, was bordered by 
hills covered with wood, which, now bathed in sun- 
shine, were beautifully reflected in the clear and still 
water. Between these hills and the shore stood here 
and there a farm-house, interspersed with solitary log- 
cabins, which had a wild and lonesome look, and 
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which probably were the abode of slaves. On their 
own side the land was much more cleared and culti- 
vated, and was studded, the whole way, with neat 
white cottages, and handsome villas, surrounded by 
beautiful gardens filled with shrubs and bright flowers 
and enriched with fruit-trees and orchards. The hill- 
sides were covered with vineyards, some of them 
bordered by the forest, and others extending to the 
summits; the lowlands, or bottoms, were abundant 
cornfields or melon-grounds, and the whole road was 
enlivened with carriages, omnibuses, and empty market- 
wagons, which afforded much amusement to the chil- 
dren, as did also the little fishing-boats, here and there 
upon the river, with an occasional flat-boat proceed- 
ing on its weary voyage, impelled only by the current, 
which, when the river was as low as at present, and 
on a calm day, was slow indeed. 

The family to whom the visit was intended was un- 
fortunately from home, and they, therefore, returned 
by another road, to compensate themselves for the 
disappointment by a pleasant variety. Their road 
now led them along the banks of Big-bluff Creek, 
where the scenery was wild and picturesque. They 
soon came to a long and steep hill, and, as their 
father thought it too much for Farmer to pull them 
all up, he and the children alighted to walk. Nanny, 
however, soon grew tired, and repented that she had 
left the easy carriage; on which Willie made her get 
on his back, and thus conveyed her up the hill, to the 
great amusement of everybody. 

On the hill-top they had a lovely view of woods 
and hills to a great extent, and just at their feet lay 
the beautiful valley of Big-bluff Creek. The little 
river slowly poured on its sparkling waters in the 
sunshine, and cornfields clothed its secluded slopes ; 
and here and there was seen a mill or a log-cabin, 
presenting a perfect picture of Arcadian peace. On 
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the left hand of the road were the dreary-looking 
ruins of a half-burned log-cabin, amid the uncleared 
forest; and on the right, a smiling and abundant 
vineyard. It was altogether a lovely bit of varied 
scenery, full of the peculiar features of American 
rural life; and all agreed that it was well worth the 
fatigue of the wearisome ascent. . 

They reached home in time to enjoy a good supper, 
which they found set out ready under the piazza, and 
which they ate in the beams of a remarkably splendid 
sunset. 

19th.—Florence had now the pleasure of gathering 
daily very pretty nosegays for her mother, out of her 
garden. She had fine balsams, larkspurs, marigolds, 
marvel of Peru, blue-bottles, oleanders, and many 
other flowers. Willie found out that his second gar- 
den, behind the smoke-house, was in a bad situation, 
and that the flowers, owing to their western aspect, 
did not blossom as they ought to do. 

This morning a great event occurred. The first 
cheese was made; and what drinking of whey there 
was, by both young and old; and what delicious curds 
on the supper-table ; and what watching of the whole 
process, from the first putting the milk into the kettle ; 
its coagulation and squeezing into the vat; and then 
how the whole tribe of children ran, little Neliy 
amongst them, to see it placed in the new press which 
joiner Lotte had been busy making for the last two 
days, and which was now set up in the wood-house ! 
It was an event not only in the family, but through 
the whole neighborhood ; for this was probably the 
first cheese that had been made within forty miles— 
the famous Western Reserve, the Cheshire and dou- 
ble Gloucester of America being made at least two 
aundred miles off; and if this cheese-making suc- 
ceeded, Madam Leonard, and the people at Die- 
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drich’shof, and all round the neighborhood, would 
make cheese also. 

The Indian corn in the fields had now obtained its 
full height of eight or ten feet, and was in its utmost 
beauty. The broad green leaves were fresh and vig- 
orous ; and amongst them the light green spathe, filled 
with the rich ear, was conspicuous, whilst the whole 
plant was crowned with its elegant, light tassel. 

Eberhard began to mow the oats, and in preparation 
for their being carried, the corn-crib was cleared out, 
and Willie and Milo had a very busy time among the 
rats, young and old. Waltman, Eberhard’s dog, was 
there also, and the cat Shinker after the young ones. 
It was quite curious to see how Waltman and Milo 
worked together; Waltman caught the rats and held 
them fast, and then Milo came up and killed them. 
There seemed to be quite an understanding between 
them as to what part of the work each could do the 
best. 

The guinea-fowls, which had been missing for many 
days, now “turned up.” The old ones and their nu- 
merous brood had been living in luxury among the 
oats, and kept wonderfully quiet amid their abun- 
dance, and now looked all the better for it. 

Just before the family were going to sit down to 
supper this evening, a man came up to the house to 
ask if they had any spirits of turpentine which they 
could give or sell him, as he had a horse ill on the 
road, and he thought it would die if he could not get 
this medicine for it. 

The great bottle of spirits of turpentine was in- 
stantly produced, and the man’s wants freely sup- 
plied, and Willie and his father returned with him to 
see if they could render him any further assistance. 
They found, at the gate, two wagons, with their white 
linen covers, drawn up, and the horses taken ont, 
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The pvor sick horse was rolling in agony on the grass, 
by the road-side, and was quite a grievous sight. 

The men were farmers from Indiana, who had come 
eighty miles, each with a load of wheat to sell in the 
city. They carried their provisions for man and horse 
with them; and now, after having administered the 
medicine to the horse, and seen it somewhat relieved. 
they began to make preparations for lighting their 
fire, boiling their kettle, and broiling their meat. In- 
stead, however, of allowing them to take all that 
trouble, the father invited them to go up to his house 
and take supper with the family. 

They seemed greatly pleased with the invitation ; 
and, as they walked up to the house, one of them 
said, 

«Well, if temporalities can secure earthly happi- 
ness, vou must have it in this place!” 

They heartily enjoyed their supper, and took leave 
with many thanks and blessings—the horse by that 
time being sufficiently recovered to proceed to the 
city, which they could reach in about an hour. 

This mode of travelling in covered wagons, with 
provisions and cooking utensils, is very common in 
America. Groups of such wayfarers were frequently 
seen around their fires, on the edge of some pleasant 
wood. People often travelled thus, to market, eighty 
ora hundred miles, or on their migration from one 
part of the country to another. These “movers,” as 
they were called, were a very picturesque and inter- 
esting feature of this western country. They avoided 
taverns, because the keepers of these places, gaining 
nothing by them, often denied to them the commonest 
eivilities. The wagon, in these cases, was laden with 
beds, bedding, and household furniture, amongst 
which the women and children were perched or nes- 
tled according to circumstances, and the wooden cra- 
dle of the baby often swung behind, giving a very 
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pleasant, domestic feature to the whole affair. The 
men invariably walked, having to drive the team, and 
perhaps half a dozen cows besides. 

Such journeys were, in all cases, wearisome and 
toilsome,—full of hardships, and much privation ; but, 
nevertheless, they had their pleasures and their ex- 
citement, and were not without their charm. The 
“golden west” lay before them, and they were hoping 
for great happiness and great success at the end of 
the journey, which would bring them where land was 
cheap, and people few. 

Such were the westward “movers.” Alas! for 
those who, disappointed in their hopes, as many 
were, had to retrace their steps eastward, with ex- 
pended means, broken health, and sometimes without 
the father of the family, who, from greater exposure 
to thé extremes of the seasons, had fallen a sacrifice 
to the fever and ague of an unwholesome climate and 
an unprepared country. 

Shortly after the Indiana farmers had been there with 
their sick horse, the father encountered a party of 
these disappointed and unhappy settlers. ‘They were 
encamped near the city, by the road-side, to the num- 
ber of eighteen. The sight was very interesting to 
him, and the appearance of the people themselves 
made it painfully so. All of them bore outward 
signs of exposure to the weather, hardships, and sore 
sickness ; they were, every one of them, shaking fear- 
fully with ague, and they seemed altogether much 
fitter for a hospital than to undergo the continued 
fatigues of a journey. 

“Whither are you going?” inquired the father. 

“Back to Kentucky,” was the reply. 

“From what place have you come?” he asked. 

“Oh, from Des Moines, in Iowa,” said they. “We 
went out better than two years ago; we were then 
four-and-twenty in number; we lived in Iowa for two 
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years ; we have been sick all the time ;—ague—ague 
—ague! Six of our number died,—the rest were 
worn out; and now we are going back to our own 
old homes, to live and die there !” 

The women and children sat shaking round the 
speaker ; tears rolled down their emaciated cheeks at 
this recital of their sorrows; but not one of them 
spoke ;—they seemed too much worn out and de- 
pressed for that. 

26th.—The weather had now for some time been 
extremely hot; the thermometer was 98° in the shade. 
On this day came thunder and rain, and then the 
temperature suddenly fell to 56°. The change was 
terrible ; everybody sat shivering; and the children 
took violent colds,—creeping to the fire, and suffering 
greatly. This lasted for three days; then it was as 
warm again as ever,—the thermometer mounting to 
to 96° in the shade. 

Amid all these vicissitudes of weather, drenching 
rain, extreme cold, and then, agai, burning heat, 
those poor unfortunate emigrant negroes, from Roan- 
oke, were encamped in the woods, bordering the 
canal, and unable to enter upon their new homes, be- 
cause those homes, and lands, and provisions, for 
which they had paid $30,000, were forbidden to them 
by the neighboring settlers, who were resolutely de- 
termined not to have them amongst them; and thus 
these three hundred and ninety-five human beings— 
men, women, and little children—were living without 
other shelter than their wagons and huts,—not know- 
ing where to flee to. They had, indeed, no place of 
refuge ; they were forbidden to set foot on the land 
which their own money had purchased ; nor, as free 
negroes, could they return to their former homes in 
a slave State. 

Their unhappy fate excited much commiseration 
at the Cedars, but they could do nothing. 

12: 
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Florence went with her parents a journey which 
lasted several days, and which was amusing to her, 
and full of incident. At one place they met with Mrs. 
Wells, the wife of Thomas Wells, the Quaker mis- 
sionary among the Indians; she told them that they 
had succeeded in introducing sheep and the spinning- 
wheel among these children ‘of the for est, and that she 
knew one Indian woman who was quite wealthy. She 
was possessed both of horses and sheep, and when 
Mrs. Wells last saw her, she had a fine flock,—the 
wool of which, she and other Indian women spun and 
wove. She was then very inquisitive about English 
dress, and was quite proud of her own flannel gown, 
which was spun and wove by herself. 

‘They spent one night with some friends of theirs, 
who lived in a spacious log-house. The place had a 
very pleasant, sylvan appearance, standing in a field 
scattered over with sugar-maples, among which were 
openings that showed a rich extent of distant country. 
The house was a long, low building, with a rustic 
porch, and whitewashed ; and with roses, woodbines, 
and sweet-briar growing up to the eves. ‘The walls 
of the chambers were only bare logs whitewashed ; 
but the whole fittings up of the house were of beauti- 
ful black-walnut, and all was so exquisitely neat and 
clean, the linen so fine and white, and throughout the 
house there were so many marks of education, and 
even of refinement, that its very simplicity looked ele- 
gant. ‘This family was a very numerous one, consist- 
ing of many sons and daughters, with a venerable old 
grandfather, whose cheerfulness was like sunshine, 
and who was remarkably proud, as he had reason to 
be, of his descendants. This good old man insisted on 
his visitors going with him into the store-room, to see 
the sugar which they had made that season. It was 
almost two tons weight, of very fine quality, besides 
molasses, or treacle. They made their own soap, 
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candles, and clothes also. Before they .eft the store- 
room, the old man pointed to a large heap of dried 
apples, saying, ‘Those I call mine, because I did 
them all myself. I shall give you some of them, not 
because you are poor, mind, but because I don’t want — 
you to forget me!” 

Florence, who had always been accustomed to see 
plenty at their own table, was yet surprised at the 
supper which was spread for them, and they were un- 
expected guests. ‘There was dried ham, and chipped 
beef, poached eggs, two kinds of pie, bread, sweet 
cakes, butter, cheese, stewed apples, preserves and 
cream, tea and coffee, and delicious hot-buttered 
crumpets, 

Leaving this pleasant and hospitable home, rey 
drove through a delightful country—now beneath the 
pleasant prada of the green woods, where every now 
and then a clearing gave them views of the verdant 
and richly cultivated country, bounded by woods, or 
the distant sunny horizon. They passed cheerful-look- 
ing farm-houses and noble groves of sugar-maple— 
those surest indications of a neh and fertile soil—and 
_ where, in spring, the log-hut and the boiling-apparatus 
had been set up, with all the other requisites of the 
sugar-camp, that pleasant variety in the life of these 
woodland farmers. Through such delightful country 
as this they drove until they arrived at the Shaker 
village of Union, where they determined to make a 
short halt, as the children’s mother wished to see 
something te this singular community. Unfortunately 
it was Sunday, and thus but little could be seen of the 
every-day life of its people. 

Union Village, which terminated the rich district of 
the sugar- -maples, struck our friends at the first mo- 
ment of entering, by its character of thriving industry : 
its gardens, orchards; fields, and even woods, had an 
air of neatness and prosperous care, which, at the first 
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glance, was very attractive. The buildings stood ir- 
regularly, and were of various sizes and designs, for 
the various purposes to which they wore devoted: 
yet, although so scrupulously clean and neat, they 
exhibited no marks of taste, such as vine-covered ve- 
randahs, or roses and honeysuckles climbing up their 
fronts ; and the want of this our flower-loving friends 
regarded as a great failing. But the Shakers strip the 
outward of all embellishment, and therefore give but 
little encouragement to flowers, as being too pleasing 
to the corrupt nature which they wish to mortify. 
Some of the dwellings were very large, containing 
from eighty to a hundred inmates, both men and wo- 
men; but it was a sort of union workhouse, where 
parents and children, husbands and wives, were no 
more to, each other than mere neighbors. 

This Union Village, is divided into upper and lower, 
—about half a mile apart—and a footpath of a single 
plank connects the two; for it is not seemly fora man 
and woman of the Shaker persuasion, although they 
call one another brothers and sisters, to walk here 
side by side: everybody goes singly: nay, so far is 
this separation carried out, that different breadths of 
carpet are laid down in the dining-room, the one for 
the men the other for the women. 

As Florence and her mother walked through the 
village, the boys and girls were just coming out of 
school, walking two and two in separate parties across 
the green to the chapel, a neat and low building, not 
unlike a Friends’ meeting-house. The boys looked 
like little old men; they were dressed in gray panta- 
loons, and long-waisted black jackets, with laps like 
old men’s waistcoats, and broad-brimmed straw hats. 
The girls wore brown stuff gowns, small clear muslin 
handkerchiefs, pinned down in front, and a very pecu- 
liar straw bonnet, called a Shaker-bonnet, with a buff 
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cotton curtain behind, and no ribbon excepting for 
strings. 7 

When they reached the second village, Florence, 
who was very thirsty, begged of her mother to ask 
for a glass of water for her. Her mother, accordingly, 
knocked at the door of a large pea-green house, and 
asked the favor of a draught of water for the child, 
from a little, ruddy, well-fed, elderly man, in gray 
pantaloons, long-lapped waistcoat, and a red-brown, 
large, loose dressing-gown, who, evidently not wishing 
to receive a woman and a little girl under his roof, 
said, ‘ Walk in, strangers—but take the door to the 
left !” 

They did so; and found there a tall, thin, elderly 
woman, sitting at an open window reading in the Bi- 
ble. On seeing them she rose and handed them chairs. 
Their visit was evidently agreeable to her. She was 
very communicative; and told them many things 
about the community and their way of life. She said 
that it certainly was the best that could be thought 
of; for that they all lived in peace, had all they 
wanted, and were removed from the temptations of 
the world. ‘Their friends, she said, came to see them 
sometimes, at first; but they soon ceased to care 
much about theta, or to wish for much intercourse 
with them. She gave Florence’s mother a book, 
called “The Testimony of the Shakers,” and told her 
to read it, and there she would learn what their prin- 
ciples were, and also something of their history. 

She said that there were seventy people living in 
that house; that they had each their separate room, 
besides a room set apart for the purposes of devotion ; 
that they manufactured almost all their own clothes ; 
and she made Florence’s mother try on her bonnet, 
which was made of woven straw, pasted on paste- 
board, and varnished. Her dress was a brown cala- 
manco petticoat, and grey cloth slippers ; her chemise- 
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sleeves reached half way below the elbow ; and around 
each arm a narrow black ribbon was tied, as a sign of 
mourning for a departed brother, who had passed 
away the day before, and who had been interred that 
morning. She wore a very neat habit-shirt, buttoned. 
to the throat, with a small turn-down collar; and over 
her shoulders a buff muslin handkerchief, pinned tight 
down like the girls’. Her grey hair was combed back 
from her high forehead ; and she wore a hood-like cap, 
of clear, stiff muslin, just pinned on the top of her 
head, and with long, hanging lappets. She seemed 
very much disposed to be kind and communicative, 
but there was an air of melancholy about her, and 
she looked thin and out of condition, as did all the 
women, while the men were singularly ruddy-com- 
plexioned, with something of a jolly-friar look about 
them. 

On their way out of the village, the father, to his 
great surprise, met a Shaker brother, whom he had 
known formerly as a farmer in West Pennsylvania. 
His name was Zephaniah Kumbal. He was strolling 
along with an easy, comfortable air, in his loose grey 
pantaloons, long-lapped black waistcoat, and short, 
loose over-coat, or dressing-gown, of bright pure-col- 
ored stuff, made with very wide sleeves. This man, 
some three or four years before, finding himself un- 
successful as a farmer, took his wife and children, and 
joined the Shakers at Union Village. Here, as I said 
before, as in an English union workhouse, father, 
mother, and children, all separated at the entrance, 
and, according to the rules, are henceforth no more 
than any of the rest to each other. This did very 
well for Zephaniah, who now got rid of the burden of 
wife and children. He assumed the Shaker dress, 
and grew fat and comfortable; but the wife, whose 
heart was full of affection, could not bear it. And 
not being able to take out her children, she located 
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herself in a cottage, as near to themas possible, where 
she could see them sometimes, and do them good in 
her own way. But it was a melancholy life for her, 
and only a few months ago she died. 

The Shakers, however, as a body, were very rich. 
They were industrious and frugal. Their neat 
wagons, covered with white linen, were often seen in 
the city, bringme goods and manufactured articles to 
be disposed of. ‘Their reputation for honesty was so 
great, that whatever was made or sold by a Shaker 
would fetch a higher price. Shaker seeds, Shaker 
herbs, Shaker carpets, &c., were all thought better 
than ordinary articles of the same kind. 

Spite of all its worldly prosperity, however, our 
friends never thought of Union Village, but with 
somewhat of a melancholy feeling; for everything 
seemed to flourish there, excepting the women and 
the children. 

27th.—Florence and Willie commenced dealing in 
blackberries. They sold their blackberries for a cent 
a pint to their mother. They gathered fourteen pints 
in two days, and yet they never went beyond their 
own fields. ‘T’hey intended to do great things with 
the money they should thus earn, and already specu- 
lated much on the subject. 

They found in the fields to-day the most beautiful 
tree-frog they had yet seen. It was of a bright 
green underneath, and on the under side of the hind 
legs of a yellow color spotted with black. Its eyes 
were bright and sparkling, and stood prominently 
from its head, making its profile very singular, and 
giving great intelligence to its countenance. 

They brought it home, of course, for their mother 
and dear little Nelly to see, and after everybody had 
fully examined and admired it, let it hop away among 
the shrubs. It did not change color, like the others, 
nor had it any deformity about it. 
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28th.—The two little girls were awoke very early this 
morning by a strange sound in their room. Florence 
suggested that it was a robber rolling a basket up and 
down the floor, not at all reflecting that such was not 

a likely employment for a robber, and in her terror 
aN hid her head under the bed-clothes. Nanny, 
however, who was much more courageous, got up to 
examine into the cause, and then found, to their great 
amazement, five bats, which had been shut in between 
the closed windows and the outer Venetian shutter, 
fluttering and beating with their large wings, and try- 
ihe to get out, and thus making a great noise. For- 
tunately, it had been a cold night, or the windows 
would have been up, and in that case, the bats would 
have come into the room. On discovering what it 
was, Nanny called her father, who opened the shut- 
ter, and let them fly away, to the satisfaction of all] 
parties. 

The same evening also, a bat was discovered to be 
flying about the kitchen, Willie caught it, and thus 
had an opportunity of carefully examining it. 

In one of the attics there was a nice little bee- 
chamber, where the wild bees came and built, and 
lived in great numbers, no one molesting them; the 
only fear now was, that they might become too nu- 
merous. 

Willie hoed five rows in the vineyard, and did many 
other useful things. After these and the lessons were 
done, he and his sisters went to gather blackberries. 
He was very kind to them, leaving all the low, easy 
branches for them, and himself pushing into the 
thickets, or mounting into the fence to reach the tall 
ones. Florence told this on their return, and their 
mother was greatly pleased to hear it. 

They gathered seven pints this afternoon, and the 
little firm had now two-and-twenty cents, besides 
what they had spent. Willie was divided in his mind 
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between a gun and a belt for his hunting-frock. He 
wished very much for a belt, but then, a gun was such 
a manly thing, and Henry, at Mount Vernon, had one. 
It was not a regular fowling-piece, to be sure, but it 
would shoot birds and rabbits, and that was so grand! 
After all, a gun was the most desirable. 

Florence thought that she should buy a new fan. 
Nanny talked only of candy; there was nothing in 
this world so good as candy, Nanny thought, and that 
was what she should spend her money in. 

29th.—An active boy, of nine, can do a great deal, 
if he only sincerely wishes to make himself useful. | 
So thought Willie’s mother during this day, and in 
the end she enumerated all that he had done. 

He was up at five o’clock in the morning, and be- 


fore breakfast went some distance to desire the seam- « 


stress to come to work. He next went to Athens for 
groceries ; came back, said his lessons, and went into 
the garden to collect the weeds which his father had 
pulled up in the early morning. He then dug up po- 
tatoes for dinner. After dinner he went with his sis- 
ters to gather blackberries, and brought home five 
quarts. He then helped little Friedrich Lotte to carry 
boards for flooring the new portico, and with Nanny’s 
help, cleared away a deal of rubbish. After this, he 
made a nice little house, out of an old box, for the 
puppies, and of which they took possession, apparently 
to the great delight of Fanny, who had been dispos- 
sessed of her “nest” by the new cheese-press. Nanny 
provided the hay for the bed, the sweetest she could 
find, and thus all were left very comfortable. He 
then had his supper, watched the men at work at the 
portico, fetched up the cows, gave them their salt, 
blacked his own shoes and brushed his clothes, the 
next day being Sunday, and went to bed very happy, 
because everybody was well satisfied with him. 
13 


CHAPTER IX. 
AUGUST. 


DALYAN | [ HE delightful Summer was rapidly 
SSSA ),) passing on, and every week brought 
some new token of the approach- 
ing Fall. The fire-flies still con- 
tinued to enliven and beautify the 
evenings, starting up and darting 
about like brilliant sparks, some- 
times soaring in the air, and 
at others lingering amongst the 
branches of the tallest trees. The 
grasshoppers and the common locusts 
were come, and filled the air night and 
day with their music, making a cease- 
less chirring sound, which was loudest 
in the stillness of the night. The tree- 
frog mingled its cry in the general chorus, 
and evenings and mornings the birds still 
sang sweetly, and the cat-birds, which had 
built their nests m the cedar-trees, were 
busy feeding and tending their young of a 
second brood; and all these sights and sounds, pleas- 
ant as they were, told that the summer had passed 
its maturity, and was advancing into autumn. 
2nd.—Willie and his sisters paid a visit to the col- 
ored orphan asylum, It stood in a pleasant and airy 
part of the city ; the number of children was but few, 
and from that cause, perhaps, they became more in- 
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dividually interested in them. The eldest girl, of four- 
teen, was a cripple from some dreadful injury which 
she had received in her infancy ; the youngest was a 
little girl of four years old, called Elizabeth—a delicate 
and intelligent-looking little child. Nanny proposed 
that they should come again, and bring her an apple. 

Their mother, who accompanied them, always took 
a melancholy interest in institutions of this kind. Her 
heart seemed to attach itself to these little solitary 
creatures, these children who had never known, and 
perhaps never would know, the sweet endearments of 
home, or any of those little indulgences and soothing 
tendernesses which seem to belong to the remembrances 
of childhood, and which flow so sweetly and so freely 
from the inexhaustible fountains of a mother’s love. 
They were fed, and clothed, and taught in the school, 
and taken duly to chapel twice every Sunday: still 
this was but a threadbare sort of life: and in the pres- 
ent instance, everything wore an air of poverty, be- 
cause the institution was new and had been struggling 
onward through many difficulties, chiefly because it 
was begun and supported by the colored people them- 
selves. 

4th.—The oats were carried and stacked in the 
corn-crib, on which occasion the guinea-fowls, old and 
young, again made their appearance. The young 
brood of thirty had somewhat diminished in number, 
but they were all active, beautiful little things, as shy 
and wild as could be, and the old ones were very fierce. 

One of the puppies was sent away to a good new 
home, and the other looked very demure and sad, as 
if it missed its companion. 

Florence, who had been staying a couple of days in 
the city, returned, bringing with her the new fan, 
which, according to her first intention, she had bought 
with her share of the blackberry earnings. 

Their little friend Felicia returned with Florence, 
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and they two, being both of them good little needle- 
women, commenced making some clothing for the 
colored orphan, Elizabeth. They were going to make 
her a pretty cotton frock, and a long-sleeved pinafore, 
which their mother cut out for them. 

The father had given an injunction that none of the 
children should gather quinces; they all knew it, 
Nanny as well as the rest. Nanny, however, gath- 
ered one, and in consequence, her father forbade that, 
on this day, she should have either apple, pear, or 
peach. Florence, who had told of her sister’s fault, 
was afterwards so sorry for having done so, that she 
begged to be included in the punishment, which her 
father permitted; and it was quietly observed that 
both Willie and Felicia abstained likewise from all fruit 
that day. 

In the afternoon the children went with Louise to 
Diedrich’shof ; they found the wife, the daughter, 
and the old aunt, whose hand was now recovered, 
busy paring apples for drying. They cut them in 
quarters, cored them, and laid them on boards to dry 
in the sun. They were very desirous of giving the 
children some, but they firmly refused. 

Willie, who was rather impatient to lay out his 
money, without waiting till he had money enough 
either for a gun or a hunting belt, set off to the uni- 
versal chapman, John Solo, to see if he had a really 
good fishing-rod to sell. John had many to offer, 
but none which Willie thought “ first-rate’ enough, 
and therefore he returned home with his money in 
his pocket. 

5th.—Willie rose by five o’clock this morning, be- 
cause he was going to the city with Heinrich, who 
had a wagon-load of potatoes to sell at market. The 
wagon had been loaded the evening before, and he 
had only time to dress himself, and take a biscuit in 
his hand, before Heinrich’s deep voice was heard impa- 
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tiently summoning him, in his deliberate English,—for 
Heinrich was by no means at home in that language. 

It was a remarkably bright and pleasant morning, 
and Willie arrived at the house of Uncle Cornelius, 
where he was to spend the day, before his breakfast- 
hour. 

Whilst Heinrich was selling his potatoes, Willie 
went with his uncle to see the hull of a fine steamer 
which had been burnt on the river the evening before, 
and, after this, to examine the foundations of Red 
Creek Bridge, which at last was going to ke rebuilt. 
This was to be one of the curious covered wooden 
bridges, which were peculiar to America, and of which 
kind immensely large ones cross the Monogahela, 
Susquehanna, and other large rivers; they are com- 
posed of immense timbers, crossing and counter- 
crossing one another, like a gigantic net-work, resting 
upon arches springing from the butments, and extend- 
ing to the roof, like the ribs of the whole structure. 
There are always on these bridges two roads,—one 
for going, the other for returning. Within, the whole 
of its extraordinary construction is seen; without, they 
are shingled and weather-boarded, and have an ugly 
appearance. It was a bridge of this kind which was 
now erecting over Red Creek, and Willie might well 
be interested in it. 

"th.—The father was from home, and Willie had 
several duties left for his daily performance. He had, 
for instance, to exercise Farmer every day; to give 
the cows their daily portion of salt ; to weed the gar- 
den; and carefully to gather the peaches as they 
ripened. None of these offices were arduous or un- 
pleasant, and one was exceedingly to his taste: this 
was riding Farmer. The first day he was so impa- 
tient that he and Heinrich quarrelled about the horse 
peing saddled. Willie wanted it done the moment 
he was at liberty, but Heinrich was busy; Willie 

woo 
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urged him till he was out of humor, and then he set 
off without doing it at all, and Willie was obliged to 
wait till Eberhard came in to his dinner, as_ his father 
had forbidden him to saddle the horse himself. 

At last Eberhard came. The horse was brought 
out, ready saddled, and Willie mounted triumph- 
antly, impatient to exhibit his horsemanship to his 
mother and sisters, who were out to see him. But 
some fancy was in the horse; for no sooner was Willie 
on his back than he began to caper about, and when 
he was checked by the rein, he stood stock still, or 
went in the very opposite direction that Willie 
wanted. Florence cried out, “ Give Willie the fishing- 
rod, for Farmer wants a good beating !” 

The mother stood at the window and smiled; for 
Willie, who prided himself so much on his horseman- 
ship, did not now make any great figure. Louise and 
Eberhard stood at the door, laughing with all their 
might, and Willie called out in a sort of angry dis- 
“may, ‘“ What’s amiss with the horse! What can be 
come to the horse! Can anybody tell me what he 
means ?” 

Nanny, however, who was not pleased with the 
laughter occasioned by Willie’s horsemanship, kept 
gravely saying, to the astonishment of everybody, 
“How well Willie rides! Doesn’t Willie ride 
nicely? I wish I might ride too!” 

But Willie finished much better than he began; for 
Farmer, finding that there was somebody on his back 
who meant to be his master, quietly submitted, and 
before long everybody, even Louise and Eberhard, 
agreed with Nanny, that Willie rode exceedingly 
well. 

Felicia, who regularly went to school in the city, 
was very useful to her friends, who hitherto had only 
been taught at home, and by their mother. They 
now all formed a little class, as Felicia said they did 
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at school, and said their lessons, and answered ques- 
tions. The lessons, in this way, went on very cheer- 
fully ; and while the little girls sewed at Elizabeth’s 
clothes, Willie worked industriously at his writing and 
arithmetic. 

Whilst Felicia was with them, there was a great 
rage for needle-work. They refitted the dolls’ ward- 
robes, and Willie, who had always been very clever 
in mending the rents in his own jacket or trousers, 
had made neat little bags to hold seeds. 

The blackberry-gathering went on as industriously 
as ever; and when all this regular work was done, 
they played in the shade of the cedar-trees, on the 
grass. 

One day cousin Michael made his appearance on a 
queer little pie-bald pony, named Johnny, on which 
of late he had taken to ride. He was come to beg 
for Fanny’s company, for a few months; and, after 
much persuasion, and many promises to treat her 
well, he was allowed to have her. Fanny, odd as it 
may sound, was going to a dog-school, to be in- 
structed in rat-catching, by the most famous rat- 
catching dog in the whole country ; and after that she 
was to return home, where she would very usefully 
practice her accomplishments, it was hoped. 

When Fanny was gone, there only remained the 
little black puppy, which was called “‘ Wasp,” and the 
great dog, Milo. 

9th.—The children from Mount Vernon came, and 
all enjoyed themselves to their hearts’ content, not 
the least of the pleasure being found among the 
abundant, ripe, and delicious peaches. 

10th.—The children were this morning much pleased. 
to find a real locust adhering to the wall under the 
piazza. It had been for some days an invisible mys- 
tery to everybody, sending forth its loud cry in tree 
and bush, but never before to be seen. Here it was 
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now, however, in full daylight, sitting still, as if it had 
come to be looked at. It had a large black and green 
body, plump and round like a great beetle ; its eyes 
were black and prominent; and its wings, which ex- 
panded considerably beyond its body, were transpa- 
rent, horny, and strongly veined. In length it was 
about two inches. It was placed under a glass shade, 
so that everybody might have an opportunity of satis- 
fying their curiosity ; and when this was done, it was 
allowed to fly away ; and the whole afternoon it kept 
up its continual note in an apple-tree, as if it were re- 
joicing in its regained freedom. ‘This was a day of 
insect-visits, for hardly was the locust gone when a 
handsome cata-did made its appearance at the house. 
It was a long, slender insect, of a bright green color, 
much more elegant in form than the locust, and not 
by any means so great a rarity. The cata-didn’t, the 
female of the same species, is a roundish, green in- 
sect, about half an inch long, while the male is from 
one and a half to two inches in length. They utter 
their loud, contradictory ery in calm, warm evenings, 
and seem particularly to rejoice in moonlight. 

It was a splendid afternoon, and as Eberhard had 
to fetch a cord of wood, Willie used great diligence in 
his lessons and other tasks, and obtained leave to go 
with him. Both Farmer and Ben were put in the 
wagon, and they trotted on briskly, Willie sitting on 
the empty wagon front with Eberhard. They went 
down into the deep hollows, and loaded the wagon ; 
the woods looked very green and pleasant ; the grass- 
hoppers chirped; the birds flew about; and every 
now and then little squirrels ran amongst the grass, or 
bounded from tree to tree. Everything looked pleas- 
ant, as it always did in the green woods; and they 
returned home with their wagon-load of wood, just 
as the father, mother, and sisters were seating them- 
selves to supper, under the walnut-tree, near the piazza, 
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11th.—The mother now, like all good American 
housewives, had a deal of quilting done in the house. 
It was the quilting of wadded bed-covers, and petti- 
coats, in preparation for winter. Florence was anxious 
to have ‘a comfort,” or wadded bed-cover, for her 
doll, and Willie made her a very nice little quilting- 
frame for this purpose. 

12th.—Florence’s quilting went on admirably. 

In the evening everybody turned out to gather 
peaches, which Eberhard was to take next morning to 
market. When they were gathered, Willie helped 
his father to pack them in large baskets, with sweet, 
new hay. Little Nelly took great interest in this 
business, and stood with an ever-ready mouth for a 
bite from any remarkably fine, juicy peach which 
Willie or her sisters had kept in reserve for her. 

14th.—The whole family busy paring peaches for 
drying. There was a great pleasure in the thought, 
that perhaps the dear grandmother in England, and 
the aunts and cousins there, might eat some of them, 
as there was now a scheme greatly talked of, for send- 
ing a small portion of the abundant treasure of this 
bountiful land to those beloved and distant relatives. 

15th.—The morning was cloudy, and some rain 
fell. Afterwards it cleared up, and Willie went with his 
parents to pay a visit at a short distance in Kentucky. 

They first drove up Red-creek Valley, in order to 
make a call there. The scenery was extremely 
pretty. Hills, partially covered with wood, skirted 
this beautiful stream, leaving on either side a hard, 
fertile flat, cultivated, to the highest degree, as gar- 
dens and nursery-grounds, and thickly studded with 
pleasant houses. ‘The Miami Canal, which was car- 
ried along the bottom of the valley, gave an air of 
commercial prosperity to it, with its passing trading- 
boats, its warehouses, and its bridges. They dined in 
the city with Uncle Cornelius. 
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After dinner they drove down to the river and 
crossed in the ferry-boat. This boat was worked by 
steam, and was very large and powerful. Besides 
their own, there were other carriages and empty mar- 
ket-carts returning home, which crossed at the same 
time. After landing on the other side, they drove to 
a small garrison-town. In the fields outside tents 
were pitched, and a large number of volunteers were 
there encamped. The tents were ranged in lines, and 
looked very white and picturesque; the men in their 
gay uniforms were walking about, or sitting, or stand- 
ing together in groups, so that the whole effect was 
very novel and animated. It was not, however, found 
to beso attractive when more nearly observed; for, to 
gratify Willie’s passion for anything martial, his 
parents looked into some of the tents with him, and 
found, somewhat to their astonishment, that the men 
had but very wretched accommodation—a little clean 
straw appearing to be all the tent-furniture. 

From this encampment they drove along the banks 
of the Licking, a river which, at a short distance, emp- 
tied itself into the Ohio, and whose steep banks, bor- 
dered with old buttonwood trees, proved its full claim 
to the character of beauty which it possessed. Steam- 
boats lay here and there at anchor; and the half-fin- 
ished butresses of a fine bridge, which had once been 
begun, but never completed, with the slovenly, un- 
tidy look of many of the houses, among which stood 
an unfinished chapel, and other signs of neglect, would 
have characterized at once a slave-state, with its in- 
dolence and unthrift, had they not seen little curly- 
headed negro children running familiarly in and out 
of large, handsome houses, the born thralls of whose 
proprietors they were. 

The visit paid, they turned their faces cheerfully 
homeward, 

Steamboats were plying up and down the Ohio, 
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louking full of animation and active prosperity, in the 
golden beams of the setting sun, as they recrossed the 
ferry ; and among other objects of interest, which par- 
ticularly struck Willie, were the skeletons, as it were, 
of two very large steamers, which stood upon the 
shore, in the progress of erection. 

Willie, who had no wish to return home empty- 
handed, but yet who had very little money to make 
presents with, bought three handsome clay-pipes for 
his sisters to blow bubbles with. 

16th.—It was a very rare thing for a beggar to be 
seen at the Cedars. Perhaps once a month or so, one 
might present himself; and, in consequence, a beggar 
was an object of great compassion, and was treated 
with much kindness, often receiving silver as an alms, 
and always being invited to rest and to partake of the 
next meal, let it be what it would. 

Two beggars only had been seen this summer, and 
these had turned out by no means satisfactorily. 

This day, just as they were rising from dinner, a 
very decent-looking German came to the house and 
asked for work and something to eat. He could not 
speak a word of English, and Louise interpreted for 
him. Of course a good and plentiful dinner was, in 
the first place, given him, after which the father set 
him to chop wood, at which work he could give him 
employment for several days, and, at the rate that 
wages were, this would be a very good thing for him. 
After he had been at work about an hour, Willie went 
to look how he was getting on, and found him, instead 
of working, sitting on what Louise called the “saw- 
horse,”’—the frame on which the blocks were laid to 
be sawn. On this he was seated, making, as Willie 
reported on his return, very queer faces, and drinking 
at intervals from an old wicker-cased pocket-bottle, 
which he said smelt horribly of rum. This was a bad 
beginning, and presently Willie was sent back to re- 
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port further. He found the man fast asleep on the 
ground. There was now an end of chopping wood. 
The man slept, and slept, and slept; and when night 
came, they were obliged to wake him to get him clear 
off the premises. But he was so dead- drunk, that they 
could do nothing with him but lay him under a shed 
in the yard, where no harm could happen to him; and 
the next morning when they got up he was gone. 

On the Gier occasion, early in the day, a poor, 
miserable-looking fellow came and begged for some 
breakfast ; and he too wasa German. They gave him 
an ample meal, and then, as he asked for work, although 
the father was from home, they set him to dig, or, as 
he called it, to graben, the ground under. the quince 
trees. It was very easy work, and after a while the 
mother and children went to see how he got on. But, 
though he had represented himself as a good husband- 
man, it was quite ridiculous to see him handle the 
spade; he held it as if he were afraid of touching it, 
and dug so awkwardly that they were sure he knew 
nothing about it; and then Nanny, who was very quick 
with her eyes and her thoughts, recognized him as a 
good-for-nothing fellow whom they had seen before. 

“Don’t you know,” said she in a whisper, ‘ whom 

ou have got at work there? It is the drunken man 
who last first-day (Sunday) knocked off the top of the 
shumach with his great knotted stick because Milo 
barked at him!” 

Nanny was right; his great knotted stick was reared 
out of sight behind one of the locust-trees, and then 
they all remembered and recognized the old rusty-black 
coat and hat. They said nothing, however, of the dis- 
covery, and he went on pottering swith his spade under 
the quince-trees till evening, when, having had three 
ample meals, and received his thirty cents, he went 
his way and they saw no more of him. 

But neither of these cases was so bad as what had 
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happened during the former summer, when, one Sun- 
day morning, two very, very poor old men came beg- 
ging, the one with a long beard, and the other blind. 
They were clothed in wretched rags—which was a 
very unusual circumstance in that country—and the 
one that could see carried a bag on his back. Their 
appearance was so miserable as to excite unusual 
compassion; the most comfortable breakfast possible 
was set out before them, and the mother received from 
them a sad history of their sorrows. They said that 
they were emigrants from the south of Ireland, who 
had come with some little money to New Orleans, 
where they had suffered a great deal by fever and the 
death of their friends. It was a melancholy story which 
they told, and the father gave them each two ten 
cent pieces to help them on their way to Pittsburg, 
where they said they had friends. Everybody com- 
passionated these “ poor Irish,” and everything, there- 
fore, was done that could be, and which the children 
thought was not half enough. 

The men ate and drank, and then set off, the kind- 
hearted children running on before them to the gate, 
which they opened and thus sped them on their way. 

When they had been gone about an hour, the family 
set off to their place of worship in the city ; and how 
great was their surprise may be imagined when, in a 
shady nook, on the grass by the road-side, they saw 
the man who had formerly been blind, now evidently 
in ine full enjoyment of his sight, stitching away at 
some decent article of clothing, and the other, who 
had now lost his long beard, and was a strong, mid- 
dle-aged man, dressed in a good suit of blue-cloth 
clothes, busy thrusting his old tatters into the bag 
which had formerly held those he now wore. The 
children’s first question was What would they do with 
the bag of old clothes, now that they were dressed 
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like ine gentlemen? They could not tell unless they 
might hide it among the bushes by the road-side. 

Their father felt very angry, and drew up the car- 
riage at the place where they were; but then, thinking 
that he would have no brawl with them on the Sun- 
day morning, he merely said in a calm, but stern tone 
of voice, that they had a great deal better never let 
him see their faces again, and then drove on. 

This was a circumstance which, at the time, every- 
body said would forever shake their faith in beggars: 
and perhaps it might have done so if beggars had not 
been of such very rare occurrence: but still this was 
the firm conviction of the parents, that in America, 
where there is such abundant room for every man, 
woman and child, worthy and industrious people never 
came to want, and that such as were in absolute pov- 
erty were the really lazy and dissolute; and it was 
some satisfaction to think, that if these vices made beg- 
gars, the class was not a very numerous one. 

28th.—For the greater part of the last week, every- 
body had been busily employed in paring peaches for 
what was called “ peach-leather,” and also for drying. 
The fruit, when pared, was cut into slices, and either 
laid in tins to dry in the oven, or in the hot sunshine ; 
but if intended for peach-leather, it was first boiled 
to a fine, smooth pulp, and then spread out to 
dry. This pulp became, by this means, very tough, 
whence the name of leather, and would keep any 
length of time. When needed for use, it was soaked, 
and again dissolved by boiling to a pulp, sweetened, 
and made into pies, which were very delicious in 
winter. 

During the latter days of the month, therefore, the 
happy family group might be seen sitting under the 
pene or in the shade of one of the fine trees on the 

awn, among the flower-borders, peeling peaches, 
which were heaped up in baskets all around them. 
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There was a deal of laughter and merriment all the 
time ; and so long did it last, that Madam Leonard 
joined them twice—having run away, she said, from 
the peach-paring at her own house, only to find them 
busy at it here. The sweet Christina came also, one 
day while it lasted, and scarcely had they time to 
welcome her, when uncle Cornelius was seen riding 
up the avenue; and before long, the two were sitting 
together over a great basket, by themselves. 

The day that Christina came more peaches were 

eeled than on any one day before; but the children 
could not help remarking, that Christina and Uncle 
Cornelius did not peel a dozen peaches, and those 
that he peeled, he invariably gave to her; so that no 
great praise was due to them for their industry. 


UHAPTER X. 
SEPTEMBER, 


S OR the last ten days of the pre- 
™, ceding month, it had been, as we 
have just said, peaches, peaches, 
peaches—nothing but peaches! It 
seemed like a repetition of the 
pigeons in February. It was true, 
as the children’s mother often said, 
that while there was always, in this 
‘ bountiful land, more than enough 
' to eat, yet, that every now and 
‘> then plenty set in in spring-tides, and 
wy G a ! then there was really such a supera- 
Ng % bundance of some one thing, that the 
hes only difficulty was, to know what to do 

with it. As an instance of this, it may 
be told that once one of the poorest women 
aS they knew, and in fact the “lady” who 
condescended to wash for them, was com- 
plaining bitterly of her poverty, and of the 
hardship she had to endure, which she 
proved by saying that during the preceding week, 
which was the time of pig-killing, she had been un- 
able to get any variety of food, and that for four suc- 
cessive days she had been obliged to eat pigs’ head 
for dinner ! 

This, then, was the flood-tide of peaches, and it 
was particularly observable this year, because the crop 
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was unusually large. They had made whole skins of 
peach-leather; they had dried them; preserved them 
as jam and marmalade ; they had converted them into 
cider, and made pies of them, till they were quite 
tired ; they had given them away, and sold them at 
market; they had fed the pigs with them, and yet 
they were not ended; and it seemed as if they never 
would end. 

A large bag of maple-sugar was sent to them, as a 
present from the happy farmer’s family who lived in 
the log-house among the sugar-maples, beyond Union 
Village. Maple-sugar was, like everything else, re- 
markably plentiful this year, and was sold at seven 
cents the pound. It was a pleasure to our friends to 
think, as they made use of this sugar, that its produc- 
tion had not been compelled by the sorrow or suffer- 
ing of any human being ; but that, on the contrary, it 
had been made by the happy independent American 
farmer, beneath a genial sky, and amid beautiful wood- 
land scenery, with many a merry laugh, and joke, and 
cheerful song, at the little temporary settlement in 
the woods which had furnished a happy and festival 
time. Parties of young people had been invited to 
the “drawing-off” of the sap, and cakes of candy had 
been made at the “boiling,” and all had been freedom 
and merriment, both night and day. Well might 
they rejoice over the maple-sugar ! 

Madam Leonard also sent a basket full of fresh ripe 
firs with which her beautiful fig-tree was now laden. 
These were a great luxury to such of the family as 
enjoyed this kind of fruit. They were deliciously 
ripe, and had an indescribable flavor of sunshine in 
them. 

2nd.—The children went to carry a basket of plums 
to Christina. On their way they met Martin Bran. 
denburg, who rudely asked them what they ba in 
their basket. They had scarcely seen this unhan77; 
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‘boy since the flogging which his father had given him, 

and they were, therefore, full of compassion and good- 
will towards him. ‘They lifted the cover from the 
basket, and let him see the plums, saying, at the same 
time, that they were carrying them as a present to 
Christina. 

Martin, on seeing the beautiful and downy, purple 
plums, asked for someof them. They refused to give 
him any, saying that their father had carefully gath- 
ered them for Christina, and they dared not give 
him a single one; but that if he would come up to the 
Cedars when they got back, they would ask for some 
for him. They spoke very civilly and mildly to him, 
which made him, probably, think that they were afraid ; 
therefore he fiercely said that he would have some 
then, and that he would take them, or else he would 
fisht for them ; and with that he put himself in an at- 
titude of defiance. 

Willie’s face was scarlet with anger, and he would © 
have fought to save the plums, had not Florence, who 
held the basket, snatched out a handful, which she 
gave him, while Nanny, as indignant as her brother, 
exclaimed, “ You naughty boy! We would have told 
your father long ago, only we did not want to get you 
beaten. But we will tell now, whether you are beaten 
or not!” 

Martin, however, did not hear this; for, satisfied 
with the plums which Florence had given him, he 
ran away laughing. 

Christina was delighted with the plums. She took 
the children round the garden, and gathered for them 
as many of the finest dahlias that they had ever seen, 
as Willie could carry, and then gave them some deli- 
cious cakes to eat, after which they set off to return 
home. 

When they reached the place where, in going, they 
1ad met Brandenburg, there again he stood, like a 
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wicked highway robber, as if to see of what booty he 
could this time despoil them. 

They had nothing but the dahlias ; and dahlias, as 
Nanny said, he could not eat. But, for all that, he in- 
sisted on having a part. There was another scramble 
for them, and then, with only about half their original 
bouquet, they came home crying with grief and indig- 
nation. 

The children and their mother had along talk about 
Martin and his wickedness. They thought that if their 
mother would send for him, and talk to him in her 
mild, persuasive way, that she could make him good. 
They did not wish that his father should be told, be- 
cause he would only flog him; and that would make 
him revengeful, and still more wicked ; but they were 
very anxious to try if he could not be reformed. 
Their mother promised that she would do what she 
could. 

In the evening the musquitoes were so troublesome 
that it was necessary to put up musquito-curtains to 
the children’s beds. The bar to Willie’s bed was 
broken, and he and his mother went in the calm moon- 
light evening to joiner Lotte, to borrow his auger, that 
the father might fix it. The evening was delightful, 
and Willie was greatly struck by the beauty of the 
tall, palmy ailanthus, or tree of heaven, as it is called, 
when seen in relief against the moonlit sky. The lone 
waving branches of this lovely tree mingled beautifully 
with the feathery leafage of the locust-tree, the 
broad expanses of the catalpa, and the black-green 
masses of the cedars. 

The children had inherited from their mother a 
quick perception and an intense enjoyment of beauty, 
let it be seen wherever it might; and thus it was that 
trees, and flowers, and skies—nay, every varied and 
varying feature of nature, let it be as minute as it 
would—caused them pleasure. 
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Great was the enjoyment, therefore, of this little 
evening walk; nor less was the enjoyment, though of 
another kind, produced by the friendly greeting of 
good Mrs. Lotte, who was right glad to see the 
mother under her roof. She was busy frying potato- 
cakes over a small wood fire in her husband’s work- 
shop, and was quite proud to explain the whole pro- 
cess, pressing them most cordially to partake. After 
that, she showed them her store of dried apples, and 
all the dried peaches, and the peach-leather which she 
had made from the peaches they had given her. 
Whilst this was going on, the old grandfather looked 
up the auger, and was very anxious to go up and do 
the job for them; for he too was a jomer by trade, 
although now that his sight was bad, he very seldom 
did any work. 

Genuine, simple-hearted kindness, and a willing, 
neighborly spirit, whether shown by rich or poor, in 
a log-cabin or a large house, is like pure gold, a thing 
to be rejoiced over; and Willie and his mother returned 
home through the dewy moonlight, and among the 
shadows of the beautiful trees, with gladness in their 
hearts. 

Musquito-curtains were fixed round all the chil- 
dren’s beds, and every night they hung the cages of 
their beloved Canaries under the musquito-bar, to pre- 
serve them, for they had been informed, by a bird- 
fancier, that the musquito will bite and torment the 
Canary, sometimes to death. One of their friends 
told them that he had known a Canary also strangled 
by spiders, which had in one night spun a web so 
tightly around its throat, as to cause its death. This 
information made them extremely careful of their 
birds; but still, careful as they were, accidents would 
happen, as, for instance, one which occurred about 
this time. 

Nanny one morning, after cleaning her bird, ran 
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away with his glass for water, forgetting that she had 
left the cage door unfastened ; and just as she was 
coming back with the water, who can express her 
consternation at seeing her beautiful bird fly delibe- 
rately out of the cage- -door and into a locust-tree just 
by the piazza! Nanny wrung her hands, and cried as 
if her heart would break, and her cries soon brought 
the whole household round her. Willie, on hearing 
of her loss, ran instantly for a German named Ber- 
nard, who had been working for them some little time, 
and who was very good-natured, and so fond of birds 
that he never came in to his meals without chirrup- 
ping to the Canarien Vogel, as he called them. Ber- 
nard came at the summons; and now all his ingenuity, 
and all his bird-craft, were put in requisition to lure 
back the little fly-away. First he hung Dicky in his 
cage in the tree, and placed the other cage, with the 
door wide open, beside it. But Primrose was yet too 
much pleased with her liberty to attend to any of 
these friendly suggestions. She flew higher and 
higher, and, at length, into another tree, answering 
Dicky’s call with a loud and saucy chirp. 

Hours went on, and Bernard was obliged to go 
to his work. The bird seemed quite gone. The 
mother stood under the trees with the children, who 
now devised all sorts of likely and unlikely schemes, 
and now wept in despair, while the Canary sat on the 
very topmost bough of a distant tree; and, if she 
chirped at all, she was quite too high for them to 
hear her. Nanny strained her weeping eyes to keep 
her in sight, but that seemed almost impossible. 

At dinner-time Bernard returned, and, finding the 
state of affairs, removed the two cages from the tree 
to the ridge of one of the farm-buildings, not very far 
from the tree in which she now sat. Dicky chirped 
and sang, and seemed as if he really were calling her, 
as no doubt he was, and, before long, the children, 
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who stood profoundly silent, watching all that went 
forward, perceived, to their unspeakable joy, that 
Primrose not only answered her companion, but actu- 
ally hopped nearer and nearer, and at length flew into 
a tree, one bough of which extended towards the roof. 
In a minute or two more, she alighted upon Dicky’s 
cage, and the two dear little birds seemed to be kiss- 
ing and conversing through the wires. The children 
dared hardly to breathe, and Nanny stood with her 
hands clasped tightly on her bosom, and just ready 
to ery for joy. Bernard, who had watched all that 
went on, was now on the alert. He reared a ladder 
very gently, crept softly up the roof, and placed the 
open door of the empty cage over Primrose, and there 
she was once more, safe in her own cage, with the door 
firmly fastened upon her. 

The joy of the children knew no bounds. Nanny 
threw her arms round the good Bernard’s neck, and 
kissed him, and then hugged the cage which con- 
tained her recovered treasure in her arms; and the 
poor bird, weary with its wandering, and probably 
hungry also, seemed no less pleased than herself. 

Other people besides our friends made peach-ecider, 
and now and then the children had heard it carried 
about the streets of the city to sell. Wilhe and 
Nanny found great pleasure just now in pretending 
that they also had peach-cider and other things to 
sell. 

One morning a large empty blanket-chest was 
brought down into the piazza to receive the blankets 
after the great washing. Upon this box the children 
set a block of wood as a seat, and having placed two 
chairs before it, which they harnessed for horses, 
they mounted the log, and drove away, as they said, 
with a wagon loaded with casks of sweet cider. 

“Cider! sweet cider! sweet cider!” shouted Nanny, 
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in a technical and musical tone, ‘“ here’s my sweet 
cider ! sweet cider !” 

Every now and then they stopped and sold, as they 
fancied, a few gallons, which were dealt out at the true 
market price of eight cents a gallon, and recommended 
with true American volubility ; then they returned 
home, only to set out afresh with musk and water- 
melons. ‘ 

“Here ’s your musk, water-melons, nutmeg and cit- 
ron-cantaloupe !”” 

And again the people came to buy, the price being 
from one to five cents each. 

After this the ice-cart came to the door, and 
Nanny’s clear, loud voice rang out, “Ice! ice! ice!” 

Her mother smiled to herself as she observed this 
without seeming to perceive, and wondered, that oc- 
casional only as their visits to the town were, how 
they yet had gathered up so many city scenes, and 
could contrive to throw so much life into them. But 
the earnestness and simplicity of childhood makes 
a great artist of it, even in little things. 

9th.—Willie rose this morning at sunrise. It was 
a lovely morning; white lines of mist hung among 
the distant woods, showing the course of the rivers, 
and more especially of the Ohio. The air was dr 
and warm, and the yellow rays of the sun gilded the 
foliage of tree and shrub, and shone bright on the 
feathery crowns of the Indian corn in the meadows 
and on the hills. Willie wandered round the fields, 
and enjoyed the pleasant early morning, and treasured 
up in his mind every beautiful object as a pleasant 
communication to his mother at the breakfast -table. 
He knew that that meal was dear to her as the occa- 
sion when first in the day all the beloved ones met; 
and with grateful spirits returned thanks to the Giver 
of all good, and solicited His blessing for the coming 
day. After this heartfelt duty was done, each one 
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strove who should contribute most to the general en- 
joyment. 

Willie, in this early morning’s ramble, watched Eber- 
hard mowing the second crop of clover, and whilst he 
was so doing, he heard, all of a sudden, a sound as of 
the rushing of wings, and looking up he saw large 
flocks of quails on their migratory journey. They 
were the first which he had seen this season, and they 
flew onward with so little regard to external objects, 
that some of them struck against the trees, and even 
against the roof and chimneys of the house. He 
picked up three which were thus killed by the vio- 
lence of the blow. Their bodies were still warm, and 
their little hearts had scarcely ceased to beat, when he 
brought them to his mother. 

Florence and Nanny were by this time come down 
stairs, and after they had fully examined and admired 
these poor quails, it was agreed that they should have 
them for dinner. After breakfast, accordingly, they 
had a deal to do in plucking them, the feathers being 
carefully put into a paper bag, and hung up to dry, 
preparatory to being made into a bed for Florence’s 
doll. 

When they were trussed and ready for the spit— 
and, by the by, it must be remarked, that they were 
in excellent condition, and fit for a gourmand’s dinner 
—the children went to Diedrich’s wood to fetch home 
a quantity of excellent fuller’s-earth, which abounded 
there, and which was wanted for scouring a carpet. 
Besides the fuller’s-earth, they brought home a quan- 
tity of buck-eye nuts, and hickory nuts, and walnuts—a 
proof of the approach of autumn, and that the beau- 
tiful and glorious summer was near to an end. 

Little darling Nelly dined with the others from the 
quails. They had a table to themselves, which Nanny 
set out; and Florence and Willie carved the birds, 
without anybody to help them. Little Nelly calkd 
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chem “ tails,” which amused everybody ; and when she 
saw this she was quite wild with fun. The dinner of 
“tails” was a very memorable one. . 

10th.—The children one day saw their mother 
walking slowly down the fields with Martin Branden- 
burg. She talked to him in her mild, persuasive way, 
and endeavored, by her gentleness, to reach the good 
that was in his heart. He seemed at the time rather 
sullen, or perhaps he might be at a loss how to re- 
ceive language so different from what he had been used 
to. The mother was, at the time, discouraged by his 
manner ; but a few days afterwards, when he met the 
children in the road, he let them pass without insult 
or annoyance ; and from this she began to hope that 
her words were not without effect. This hope was 
only the more strengthened as, when Willie and his 
father called to-day at their house, to inquire about 
some sweet cider, the wife took them into her parlor, 
to show them her “ crocks of apple-butter,”’ and gave 
a dish of it to Willie, as a present to his mother; and 
when they said that they were not going directly 
home, Martin, who had been apparently sullenly sta- 
ring out of the window, turned round, and said, civilly, 
that he would carry it up to the Cedars; and so he 
did; but, instead of delivering it himself, gave it to 
Bernard, whom he saw about a dozen yards from the 
door, to take in. 

In the evening the family party again sat on the 
grass, to work at the never-ending peaches. They 
were now preparing them to boil up with the sweet 
cider they had bought, to make peach-butter. 

While they were thus employed, a large hawk 
pounced upon a small flock of chickens, not far from 
them. The hen set up a loud cry, and flew boldly at 
him,—chasing him away half the length of the lawn. 
In a little while she came back, with her feathers 
standing on end, and in a state of extreme agitation, 
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and yet with such a strutting, consequential air, that, 
though everybody admired her spirit, they could not 
help laughing at the pride she took in it. She strut- 
ted round and round her brood, and clucked and 
chuckled, as if she were commending herself before 
them; and then, having smoothed down her feathers 
a little, she spread out her matronly wings, and took 
the brood under them. 

12th.—The apple-gathering had now commenced, 
and many and many a basket of belle-flowers, fall- 
pippins, Newtown-pippins, and all that endless variety 
of American apples, which are everywhere so famous, 
were housed and stored carefully in casks, in the 
cellar, for winter use. One of the fall-pippins meas- 
ured fourteen inches and a half one way, and thirteen 
the other, and weighed a pound. The mention of 
these large apples brings to mind one of the mam- 
moth pumpkins, which grew by the orchard fence, 
below the quince-trees, and which bore one pump- 
kin which measured five feet and a half one way, 
and thirteen the other; and yet, large as this was,:it 
was nothing to one in Madame Leonard’s garden, 
which grew to the size of a large cask, and weighed 
130 pounds. 

Owen and Rose, two of the cows, and the whole 
company of pigs, had famous feasts among the apples. 
The other two cows, Pink and Blackberry, would not 
touch them. Willie and his sisters used to go, on 
these pleasant evenings, to fetch up the cows for 
milking. Owen, as soon as she came up, always 
looked eagerly round for her bucket of apple-pearings, 
and it was a great delight to dear little Nelly to sit 
in somebody’s arms,—most frequently her father’s,— 
and watch her munch them up. “ Poor, poor moo! 
poor, poor!” said the little darling all the time, and 
so great must have been the pleasure it afforded her 
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that she even dreamed of it, and was heard softly to 
raurmur, “ Poor, poor moo!” 

There was now an autumnal character in the weather. 
The air was light and transparent, although the heat 
was still great; the clouds looked brilliantly white on 
an intensely blue sky; yellow leaves came sailing 
down from the locust-trees, when agitated by the 
breeze, although the mass of foliage still looked green. 
The vine had begun to lose its leaves, and had ceased 
to be a shade at noon-day ; but its rich, dark clusters 
of purple grapes gave it a new beauty. The altheas 
were still in blossom, and very lovely; the balsams, 
too, were in full flower, for the second tinfe, and 
seemed almost to exceed their former richness; the 
cockscombs reared their splendid heads of rich crim- 
son velvet,—many of these singular flowers being of 
a size very unusual in England; there were various 
kinds of phlox, the hibiscus, many-colored marvel 
of Peru, portuluccas, geraniums, petunias, marigolds, 
and dahlias ; nor, by any means, must be forgotten 
the beautiful cypress-vine, the convolvulus, and the 
wild clematis. All these gorgeous flowers, which 
flourished in such perfection and beauty, reminded the 
mother, though perhaps not the children, of the year’s 
decline. Nothing now remained to blossom but the 
sun-flowers, the “chrysanthemums, and Michaelmas- 
daisies ; and these last would beautify not alone the 
garden, but the woods and fences all round ; and be- 
sides these, the woods would Jook splendid with the 
golden-rod and the noli-me-tangere, or touch-me-not. 

One day Willie took a strong checked bag, which 
he had himself made for such purposes, into Die- 
drich’s woods, to collect hickory-nuts and buckeyes. 
Here he was not long before he saw a squirrel, which 
Milo tried in vain to catch—the little fellow being quite 
too nimble for him; and, running up into a tree, it 
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perched upon a bough, and seemed to look down 
thence and laugh at him. 

Whilst Willie was gathering the nuts, the old wo- 
man from the house came to look after her cows, 
She asked Willie, rather sharply—for all the people at 
Diedrich’shof seemed short-tempered—what he was 
doing there, when he opened his bag and showed her 
the buckeyes. 

“Those are no good, no good!” said the old wo- 
man, as if she was out of patience with him, and 
then she asked him if he had seen her cows. 

Willie had: and he went with her to show her 
where they were. They were in a hollow, quite out 
of sight. He ran forward and brought them up for 
her; and then she said he might have buckeyes, or 
anything, and he might have a swing, if he liked, in 
their swing. This was a great swing, which the men 
had put up in atree, near the house, and where the 
young men and women often swung on Sundays. 

Willie thought this was very good- -natured. He 
thanked her kindly ; ; but as he had nobody to swing 
him, he did not go; and after having filled his bag with 
the buckeyes, which were for little N elly to play with, 
he came home. 

15th.—One of the pigs had a sad trick of ram- 
bling, and Willie had many journeys after it into the 
neighbors’ potato-fields and cabbage-plots; and, at 
last, the people at Diedrich’shof were so out of pa- 
tience with it that they turned it into the lane, when 
it wandered nobody knew where. Willie had, there- 
fore, now to go the round of the whole neighborhood 
in search of it, but it was neither to be seen nor heard 
of; and, as it was by far the finest pig in the whole 
herd, and the favorite pig, too, they were unwilling 
to loose it. All this day was spent by Willie in 
search of it, but to no purpose. 

16th.—Cousin Israel Hopper arrived at the Cedars. 
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He had been a long journey down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, He gave Willie a 
splendid cane, which he had himself cut im a cane- 
brake on the Mississippi. He had seen alligators and 
groves of palmettos, fields of cotton, and coffee, and 
sugar, and gangs of slaves working in them, followed 
by a driver, with a large cow-skin whip, and wearing 
a hat as big as an umbrella. He had eaten oranges 
and pine-apples, figs, and other delicious fruits, in the 
climates where they grew in perfection; yet he said he 
would not live in the south for the finest plantation 
in Louisiana, because of slavery. Everybody, he said, 
lived there in their houses as if in fortresses, and 
as if enemies were all around them, and with a sense 
of danger and insecurity which filled them with anxi- 
ety. Very different was this state of things to that 
in the north, from which cousin Israel came; for there, 
in the country district where he lived, they had no 
locks to their doors, and the windows had no other 
fastening than a hasp, and every place might have been 
left open without fear of danger or molestation. 

When Willie this evening went to give the horses 
water, he heard a great chirrupping of little chickens 
in the loft; and, as he made some little bustle in get- 
ting up to see where they were, down flew a hen, 
followed by three or four of her brood. The others, 
however, were not to be lost. He fetched Nanny, 
therefore, and, after searching about for some time, 
they found ten little things, just come out of the shell. 
Some had crept into the hay, and four little unfortu- 
nates took reluge in a rat-hole, and they were obliged 
to break off a piece of planking before they could re- 
lease them. They had all had a terrible fright, no 
doubt, but they seemed only the more happy when 
they got safely under the wings of the mother, who, 
for the future, it was to be hoped, would take better 
care of them. . 

alti he 
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21st.—This morning everybody rose early, because 
they were all going, little Nelly as well as the rest, 
to pay a visit on the other side of the city, about ten 
miles off. The morning was still and cloudy, but as 
the day advanced, it gave promise of being fine, which 
was of great importance to the children, as their go- 
ing depended entirely on the weather. 

Willie was most eager for the little journey. He 
blacked his own and Nanny’s shoes, and took Farmer 
down to the spring to drink, before beakfast. This 
was a visit which had been talked of for months, and, 
therefore, great interest was felt about it. After 
breakfast, the morning was promising, although the 
clouds completely veiled the sun, and accordingly they 
set out. 

As they drove along the river-bank, the children 
were greatly excited by the sight of a fine black bear 
tied to a tree near a butcher’s shop. The animal 
paced to and fro in that uneasy manner peculiar to 
wild animals when in confinement, yet it was perfectly 
quiet, and gladly took some bread which was given to 
it by a boy, who stood, with many others, looking at 
it with great curiosity. 

The sun by this time shone out bright and warm, 
ind all nature wore that air of calm repose which is 
so beautiful and so characteristic of autumn. The 
Indian corn was becoming brown and ripe. The 
orchard fruit was either wholly gathered, or made the 
trees look brilliant with its gold and crimson, as it 
hung on the laden branches in the sunshine. The 
woods and fields were still as green as ever; the sky 
as richly blue; and there was a freshness in the air 
which made it indescribably delightful after the late 
fervid heats of summer. 

After leaving the city, another great wonder pre- 
sented itself. ‘They had to drive over a hill on which 
were the scattered remains of the primeval forest, and 
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to one of its old trees two other bears were tied. 
Bears, at this season, were brought to the neighbor- 
hood of the city, and purchased by the butchers, by 
whom they were fed for the winter markets, their 
flesh being reckoned a great delicacy ; but this was the 
first time that the children had happened to see them. 

The house to which our family party was bound 
was an old country dwelling built entirely of wood, 
but most remarkably comfortable, and beautified with 
flowering shrubs and roses, up to the very eaves. A 
luxuriant trumpet-creeper, intermingled with common 
woodbine, overgrew the rustic porch, and formed a 
perfect mass of bloom. On the sunny side of the 
house, as at the Cedars, ran a piazza shaded by a pas- 
sion-flower, which was just now full of blossoms. 
Dahlias, hibiscus, petunias, roses, but above all, 
balsams, which had here grown to the size of little 
trees, and were covered with rich double flowers, of 
every shade and color, spotted, and streaked, and 
flecked in the most fantastic manner, and of the size 
of small roses, made the garden like a garden of Eden. 

There was an abundance of grapes, now quite ripe, 
and every other kind of fruit in the orchard ; and fine 
old peacocks went strutting about, and spreading 
their splendid tails in the sun, just as if they wanted 
to add their brilliant coloring to the scene. 

The children were overjoyed. Among other treas- 
ures which were given them was a sheaf of peacock’s- 
feathers, all perfect, without flaw or blemish. It was 
altogether a day of unmingled enjoyment, and they 
drove home, enlivened by the beams of the setting 
sun. Unmingled enjoyment, I said; but there was 
one little drawback to the pleasure of the homeward 
drive. This was the sight of the unhappy chain-gang. 
The poor creatures’ day’s work was just done, and 
they were preparing to mount the wagon which in 
the morning had conveyed them to their labor. The 
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overseer was priming his musket, preparatory to 
mounting his own vehicle, in which he had to follow 
what our friends thought a disgraceful procession. 

When they arrived at home good news awaited 
them. Blackberry had a nice little calf—a beautiful 
creature, milk-white, with brown-tipped ears. It was 
immediately called ‘‘ White Rose.” 

The children felt great interest in an occupation 
which a good deal engaged their mother at this time. 
This was in assisting other ladies to provide winter 
clothing for the Indian children in the schools. There 
were about two hundred children, from five to fifteen 
years of age, to be thus provided for. The Indians 
were a very improvident race, and were consequently 
dependent upon the whites; whilst their generosity 
was so great that they would part with their only 
garment, or their last crust, to another who was more 
in want than themselves. 

The children had often heard how, in the early set- 
tlement of this state, a boy, named Spencer, had been 
stolen by the Indians, and trained by them in all their 
arts and way of life. He was very happy amongst 
them, was very well treated, and in all respects be- 
came as one of them. Circumstances, however, when 
he came to man’s estate, induced him to return to 
civilized life. He established himself in business, 
made a large fortune, and built himself a handsome 
house; but he never lost his partiality to his old 
friends, and used to invite large parties of them to 
visit him, and when they came, as they always did, 
he entertained them in Indian fashion. 

One day the children saw an Indian chief in the 
city, where he had called to solicit assistance on his 
journey to Washington, whither he was going to make 
an appeal to Congress on behalf of his people. He 
was dressed in full costume, and was a tall, well-grown 
man,of a remarkably proud, but melancholy counte- 
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nance. He was accompanied by an interpreter, and, 
though a man of a kingly bearing, had arrived at the 
city pennyless. 

Another day their father saw about five hundred 
Indians, men, women, and children, some of them very 
old, and one woman upwards of a hundred, who were 
going down to the river, to embark with their horses 
and all their possessions—two boat loads of them. 
They were the remnant of an enfeebled tribe, which 
had sold its lands, in the northern part of the state, to 
the American government, and were now on their way 
to join, or rather to become incorporated into the 
Shawnee tribe, which is considered one of the strong- 
est and most respectable tribes of Indians now exist- 
ing. ‘The Shawnees had taken a long time to consider 
of the propriety of admitting this broken tribe amongst 
them. They had held many nightly meetings on the 
subject, and at last had decided in their favor, and now 
these poor, landless people were on their way to their 
new brethren. 

As we are speaking of the Indians, I may as well 
mention that Young Wolf, the chief of the Cherokees, 
had embraced Christianity with his whole family. He 
was a man of remarkable abilities, and became a 
preacher among his people, and even induced the 
chiefs of the various tribes beyond the Mississippi to 
assemble once a year to consider how best they could 
promote the moral and political interests of their peo- 
ple. His influence was so great that he had been the 
means of their settling their quarrels by arbitration ; 
and, which was of equal importance, of their giving 
up the use of ardent spirits, or ‘“fire-waters,’ as they 
called them. A gentleman, who had been present at 
one of these great annual assemblies, gave a very inter- 
esting account of it. He had accompanied a party of 
good men, who felt a desire to pay these Indians what 
was called “a religious visit.” They arrived on the 
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Sabbath, and sat down amongst them in their great 
place of meeting, which was a grand opening in the 
forest. When the usual service was over, Young Wolf 
arose, and, turning to the Indians, said, “ Brothers, 
these men have come from a great distance to see us: 
their hearts are burning with the love of God, and for 
His sake they have left their homes, and their wives 
and children, to preach the Gospel to us.” He then sat 
down; a deep silence of some minutes ensued, and 
one of the strangers addressed them. When he had 
ended, Young Wolf again rose, and said, ‘“ Brothers, 
what we have heard is good; let us conclude this 
solemn opportunity with prayer: and if our Great Fa- 
ther gives us words, well; if not, we will separate 
under the influence of the good we have already re- 
ceived.” They then all knelt down, and remained 
again in solemn silence for about five minutes, when 
the youngest daughter of Young Wolf, a fine Indian 
girl, broke forth into fervent thanksgiving in the In- 
dian tongue. When this was ended, deep silence 
again fell on all, which was so profound that, the nar- 
rator remarked, the very twitter of the birds could be 
heard in the near trees, and then all arose and quietly 
departed. 

It was, however, in the school of the Shawnee tribe 
that our young friends were most interested. 

The following was a letter from one of the Indian 
girls to Mrs. David G. Hutchinson: 


6 mo. 21, 1846. 
RESPECTED FRIEND, 

Agreeable to promise I take my pen to inform thee that 
we are all well at present. When Anne [the teacher] came 
up to read to us last night she brought us the letter which 
thou wrote; the children all remembered thee, and were 
glad that thon remembered them. 

Thomas Wells bought seventeen sheep, and we washed 
the wool and picked it last week. Zeri and Eli painted 
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the house ; we had four carpenters at work last week; ons 
Indian is making laths and a white man is nailing them oa. 

Angeline and I are studying arithmetic, geography and 
grammar. 

Thomas and Hannah Wells went last week to Westport 
and took two of the little boys with them. 

We have twelve cows that give milk. We have a very 
good garden this year. They expect to begin harvesting 
next week. 

Six new scholars came lately. I got a letter from Vir- 
ginia last week. J answered it on seventh day. Peter’ 
SS at is dead. He was at the council when you were 

ere. 

Zeri and Miriam are gone to the Methodist mission to- 
day. Miriam has the charge of the chickens ; she says that 
there are about a hundred. We had good swarms of bees 
this year; several others have went off. James had his 
face swelled nearly all the time, the bees stung him so 
much. We went to John Wolf’s about a week ago. Anne 
went withus. They have a very good garden. Anne looked 
so pale and tired that Sally Wolf lent her a horse to ride 
home, and the little girls rode with her. 

There are two Indian women here with their babies tied 
on boards. They say it will make them straight. 

There have been many strawberries this year. 

Thomas Wells has been to Independence : the Big-Blue 
was so high that the water came into the little wagon. 

Anne has bought us some very pretty new bonnets. 
They were the same shape as Virginia’s, and they cost a 
dollar a-piece. She got one for Susan Fish, one for Ange- 
line and one for me. 

That Indian woman is well—thou knows what Indian 
woman—she that hada hen sitting on goose’s eggs in the 
bed ina basket. She has a very good garden ; she has some 
tame cherries ripe. Anne and us girls went there the other 
day ; we went for some tansy. 

Anne is gone to take a walk with the girls in the prairie 
to pick flowers. We heard of you twice before you got 
home ; there were some Indian men came from hunting 
saw you at Lexington. 

Anne, and Susan, and Angeline, and J, went down to- 
gether to the creek to wash bed-quil ts, Alfred took us ir 
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the little wagon. After we had done washing, we sat 
down on a log, waiting for Alfred to come after us; we 
looked behind us and there stood a bold-looking Kaw* he 
stood there looking at us. We were nearly scared out of 
our wits. Afterwards came along a whole drove of drunken 
Kaws, and we were scared worse and worse, and we hid our- 
selves behind the log. We were afraid to leave the quilts 
lest they might take them. 

The little girls want me to tell thee that they know how 
to pick wool. Anne says that they were very smart to 
help. Angeline sends her love to thee. Miriam says she 
wishes to be remembered to thee. All the little ones say, 
“J like her.” I put it down just as they expressed it. Su- 
san Fish sends her love. 

I still look forward to coming in the fan :f my father is 
willing. 

I conclude, and remain thy friend, 
Lucta B. Kiva. 


I should be glad to receive a letter, if thou thinks this 
worth answering. Love to Mary Ann Donaldson. 


The writer of the above letter was fifteen, a beau- 
tiful, intelligent girl, with the fine, thoughtful coun- 
tenance of her people. One little incident may here 
be mentioned as indicative of her character. Her 
father, about this time, came for her to the school with 
a view of betrothing her to an Indian of some stand- 
ing in the tribe; she, however, refused to accompany 
him ; she said that ‘she was not going to marry cheap, 
to be sold for a bushel of corn and a horse to any one 
who would buy her;” and her father therefore returned 
without her. 

It was for the children of this school that the mother 
and the two little girls were now working. 

21st.—We have spoken of the beautiful autumnal 
weather which had now commenced. ‘This day was 


Sunday, and the mother, and Willie, and little Nelly, 


* The meaning of this word I know not; but I leave it ag I 
find it -M. H.—(A Kaw Indian, doubtless.-- Amer, Pudlishers.) 
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remained at home. They sat in the shade of the 
piazza together, the baby on the mother’s knee, and 
read in the Bible whilst the rest of the family were 
gone to meeting. 

They were that day entirely without “a help,” but 
Willie was full of the spirit of active kindness. He 
read and conversed with his mother till their hearts 
grew warm with more than ordinary affection, for the 
holy spirit of religion is a closer bond than even that 
of kindred. Willie was assiduous to do all he could 
to help his mother, and to prevent her exerting her- 
self. He fetched tomatoes from the garden, and 
musk-melons, and tended his little sister; fetched 
water from the spring; lighted the fire; went to the 
shed to look after little ‘“‘ White Rose,” and then to 
the pasture to see that all went well with Blackberry, 
its mother. 

Willie was happy; the love of God and man was 
én his heart, inspired by his beloved mother, who was 
in his eyes like a living personification of that Provi- 
dence which had surrounded them with his mercies; 
and in serving her, even in the most menial offices, he 
felt as if it were service done to God. It was, in this 
spirit, sanctified indeed to him. 

During this week a great event occurred. The 
father set off one morning to the city in the old car- 
riage, and in the evening he returned with a handsome 
new one. ‘The children had not the least idea of such 
a thing. It was a dark-green carriage, as the other 
had been, but so beautifully varnished, and lined, and 
cushioned, that they could hardly believe their eyes. 
There were large, handsome lamps to it, and shafts for 
Farmer to draw it, ashe was now doing ; or the shafts 
could be removed, and a pole placed instead for Farmer 
and Benjamin Franklin to draw together, and there 
was beautiful new harness for both horses ! 

Well, this was a surprise and a delight! 

16 
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The children had been told, without knowing why, 
to run down to the road and be sure to have the gate 
ready open for their father the moment he came in 
sight. They did so, but when he drove up in the 
handsome new carriage they hardly knew either him 
or Farmer. They shouted, and laughed, and clapped 
their hands, when their father drew up and bade them 
jump in; and thus they had the pleasure of driving 
up to the house, where their shouts soon brought out 
their mother and little Nelly to see the wonderful 
sight. 

Nanny walked round and round, and made a sort 
of oration. ‘ What a fine horse! what a fine car- 
riage! and what a length from the back of the 
carriage to the end of Farmer’s nose! Oh! how 
grand! Iam sure that we ought, all of us, to be very 
thankful!” 

Willie stood by, quiet and pleased, and Florence 
began to calculate on all the pleasant rides she should 
have, seated beside her mother and little Nelly, who 
now, she did not doubt, would be glad to ride among 
such deliciously soft cushions, and in such a handsome 
carriage ; for little Nelly, strange to say, had an un- 
accountable dislike to carriages of any kind, and always 
trembled sadly when taken into one, so that hitherto 
she had only rarely taken drives with them. One 
only exception was made by the little darling, and 
that was in favor of a large box, placed upon low 
wheels, in which her brother and sisters had lately 
drawn her, and which had been great amusement to 
all parties. 

In this home-made little wagon she sat on a piece 
of buffalo-skin, with a long whip in her hand made 
from a branch of weeping-willow, peering from under 
the shade of her sun-bonnet with a countenance of 
delight, and uttermg many a shout of pleasure. On 
these occasions Willie would be harnessed as the 
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horse, Nanny was the driver, and Florence pushed 
behind and saw that all things went right. 

This little wagon, when not used as a coach of state, 
was very useful for hauling great loads of squashes 
from the garden to the cellar; many of them were 
large, yellow crook-necks, each one a load even for 
Willie, as well as green and white kashaws, which 
made excellent cheese-cakes, and would keep to the 
middle of winter. 

25th.—The fat and favorite pig of which we have 
already spoken, was gone, quite gone, as was feared, 
and what was worse, the people at Diedrich’shof, 
whose cabbage-plot had been damaged by it, seemed 
indeed to be very quarrelsome about it, as they were 
about most things. On the preceding day the man 
set his dogs at another pig belonging to the Cedars, 
which had strayed into his pasture. The father re- 
monstrated with him, but as he had only an imperfect 
knowledge of English, he grew very angry, and at 
last threatened to tear every pig to pieces, that set its 
snout within his fields. This was a terrific threat, and 
the children, who happened to hear it, came home in 
the utmost excitement, believing every word of it, and 
concluding, therefure, that nothing less could be done 
than to shoot his dogs. Willie and Nanny were ve- 
hement for this, and Willie besought his mother to 
let him have as much money as would buy him a gun. 

It was somewhat difficult to convince the children 
at this moment of the evil spirit of revenge, and that 
these very projects of theirs had their origin in the 
spirit which they were blaming in the man. They 
had first to learn a lesson of forbearance and forgive- 
ness. Besides, had not their own little experience 
taught them that these new-comers to Diedrich’shof 
were very hot-tempered people, and always used threats 
at the outset? ‘hey had had an encounter with the 
old woman in the summer about the dogs, and again, 
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only a few days before, she had seemed angry about 
the buckeyes; but when they had spoken to her 
mildly she had grown civil in her turn, and had even 
offered Willie the pleasure of their great swing. 

The children remembered all this, and their anger 
was assuaged. 

26th.—Florence had acquired a habit of spelling 
every word in reading with which her eye was un- 
familiar. The habit had become a slavish one, and it 
was difficult to her to break herself of it. She tried 
hard, because her mother wished it ; and, to encourage 
her endeavors, she was promised a new straw bonnet 
for her doll, which was what she wished very much 
to have. Her mother promised to make it for her, 
that she might see how a straw bonnet was made. 
Trifling as this might seem, it was very important in 
poor Florence’s eyes. She labored hard; she had done 
so for weeks; and now she could read a whole page 
of not very easy reading without needlessly stumbling 
over every unaccustomed word. Reading had be- 
come by this means much easier and pleasanter to 
her, and with pride she said that she now could read 
like her mother. 

Some nice straw plait was therefore bought, and 
Florence, who had wavered long between a cottage- 
bonnet and a Gipsey hat, at length decided in favor 
of the latter; and this her mother made for her fa- 
vorite doll. It was, when finished, trimmed, inside 
and out, with some pretty lilach and green gauze rib- 
bon, which the dear child had bought, and hoarded 
up some months for this purpose. It was altogether 
a most successful achievement. The children won- 
dered at the cleverness of their mother. 

When the little hat was finished, it was found that 
just twice as much straw plait had been bought as 
was needed, and it was suggested that “the clever 
fingers of the mother’ shoul’ make Nanny’s New 
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York doll one similar. But Nanny cared neither for 
a doll nor a hat, and begged instead, that she might 
have a little, tiny basket, “if dear mother could make 
such a thing.” Most certainly; for what could not 
“dear mother” make! The straw plait was soon 
converted into a little basket, the sweetest little basket 
that ever was seen, Nanny thought. The children 
were grateful and happy, and the mother was happy 
too. She felt as if all this sunshine of childhood’s 
pleasure was as refreshing to her spirit as the fresh- 
ness of spring flowers or the songs of spring birds. 

Whilst the mother and the little girls were thus 
employed at home, Willie and his father were gone 
to fetch a wagon-load of wood. They had to go 
about two miles into the woods, and it was afternoon 
when they set out. Before they had finished, the 
shades of evening came on, and the woods assumed 
a sombre aspect. 

Schnsidt, the farmer of Diedrich’shof, had told 
Willie the day before, that early in the morning 
he had seen a large wolf come out of the wood 
and run across the pasture. Whether this were true 
or not nobody knew: perhaps it was told with refer- 
ence to the troublesome pig: but, at all events, Willie, 
as the dusk of evening seemed to gather round the 
wood, could think of nothing but the wolf, and kept 
looking fearfully into the dark nooks, and behind the 
old fallen, decaying trunks that lay scattered here and 
there, expecting to see, if not the wolf, at least some- 
thing horrible. 

He had amused himself, while sunshine enlivened 
the wood, by gathering his hat full of pe paw-paws 
from the bushes. This wild fruit was the custard- 
apple we have already mentioned. The bushes on 
which it grows form the principal undergrowth of 
these western woods, and are not found eastward of 
the Alleghanies. It is very ornamental, and has some- 
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what the appearance of a rather straggling laurel. 
Its leaves, though not evergreen, are large and pol- 
ished, and the blossom, which comes in the early 
spring, is, as we have already mentioned, a curious, 
brown, mysterious-looking flower. 

The fruit which Willie brought home with him, was 
very fine and ripe, and furnished an agreeable addition 
to the supper-table, more especially as this was the 
first time they had eaten it this season. 

27th.—To-day the father, whilst riding out, espied 
the long-lost hog, in a farm-yard some two miles off. 
The farmer said that he had been there three days, 
and that they had kept him, not doubting but that he 
would be owned by somebody. The father returned 
home, and sent off Eberhard for him, and thus he was 
safely brought home. This was a great satisfation to 
everybody. He was nowsecurely penned up, to pre- 
vent his rambling, and to prevent, if possible, any fur- 
ther contention with the good people of Diedrich’shof. 

Early in the day, two handsome, well-grown col- 
ored lads made their appearance at the Cedars, and, 
to the surprise of every one, the taller was recognized 
as Paul, Adele’s boy, as he was called. They might 
well hardly know him, he was so much grown, and so 
well dressed. He was come, he said, merely to make 
a call on them before leaving the city, where he had 
been to see his mother, in her new home, and his com- 
panion was Joe, a friend of his. 

Paul was dressed in a large-patterned, printed, blue 
and white pinafore, or blouse ; nankeen trowsers, and 
a jaunty-looking leathern cap; and his bright, intelli- 
gent countenance looked really handsome. __A painter 
would have seen a young Jubain him. He said he 
had come all the way from Columbia to see his mo- 
ther, and that, now he had seen her so comfortable, he 
should go back with a light heart. The lad was but 
twelve, but his strong, unwavering affection for hig 
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mother, which had enabled him to make a long journey 
only to see her for a few days, seemed to ennoble him 
into a little hero. 

After Paul had exhausted all his polite speeches, 
and had said a few civil things which he seemed to re- 
gard it as his duty to say, he asked if he might just take 
a look round the place, for he had been telling Joe, 
he said, as they came along, all about it, and of the 
adventures which he and Willie used to have together 
there. Joe was a stout-built colored lad, very de- 
mure, apparently, and apparently likewise very much 
on his good behavior, although a great deal of fun 
was visible in his jet-black eyes, and at the corners 
of his wide mouth. 

Willie, who was thoroughly English in his feelings 
on many subjects, had no prejudice on the score of 
color, and therefore he set off, very well pleased to 
accompany the two black visitors on a little stroll, and 
to do the honors of the place, of which it was evident 
that Paul had made large boast. 

In the course of this ramble they went to Jack’s 
wood, where they found so many hickory-nuts on the 
trees, that Paul climbed into some and shook them 

down by showers. They then collected them, and 
found that there were upwards of a bushel and a half, 
with which they were well pleased. 

They returned heme to dinner, as hungry as hun- 
ters, and greatly enjoyed the pot-pies made of boiled 
chickens, potatoes, and pastry, which were set smoking 
hot on the table as they entered, and then the huge 
slices of pumpkin pie which came afterwards. Poor 
Paul was wonderfully well-behaved ; he attended to 
all the little proprieties which were always regarded 
at table at the Cedars, and said ‘Thank you,” and 
“ Yes, sir, if you please,” or “ No, thank you, ma’am,” 
when invited to take more, and ate with great quietness 
and decorum, Willie heard him instructing Joe in 
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good manners, while they were out, and in whispers, 
and by elbow-jogs, he reminded him of the same dur- 
ing dinner; and in excuse of some breach of good 
manners in Joe, which he thought must not be allowed 
to pass unobserved, he said, “ You must excuse Joe, 
he ain’t used to eat at white people’s table.” 

When they left, Willie and Nanny accompanied 
them to the gate, and were filled with indignation 
and grief to see, that no sooner were they on the 
road than a carter, passing in his cart, shouted out to 
them, “ Well, nigger, where do you come from?” and 
a boy a little further on, threw clods of dirt at them, 
and shouted “ Nigger!” 

Thus it was—and the children felt the truth of it— 
repelled from society, and insulted at every turn, the 
colored man feels himself degraded, and all desire for 
improvement is repressed. He is treated with con- 
tumely from the cradle to the grave; the color of his 
skin heaps indignities upon him, even should there 
lurk beneath the dark exterior, a mind illumined by 
the brightest rays of genius and virtue, and a heart 
alive to every affection. 


CHAPTER XI. 


OCTOBER. 
acs 


&, LTHOUGH everybody hoped that 

. the Winter was far distant, pre- 
parations were made for its ar- 
rival. Large stores of wood and 
other fuel were laid in. 

Willie one day at the beginning 
of the month, rode with his father 
some miles up the country, to 
Stony Creek Valley, to see the 
wagon loaded with charcoal, for 
which purpose it had been sent before- 
hand. Charcoal was used to burn in a 
small stove with coal or wood, in the 
cold mornings and evenings, to warm 
6p 77S > and cheer the rooms, and a store of it 
” (Ark was therefore laid in. 

Stony Creek Valley was one of the 
‘@ most secluded valleys in the neighborhood : 
the road which ran along it passed through 
de pleasant woods, and now and then crossed 
the rocky bed of the stream. The valley itself was 
famous for lime and charcoal-burning ; it was but lit- 
tle cleared of wood, and the houses, which were mostly 
log-cabins, were inhabited by Germans, principally 
charcoal-burners. There was a pleasant kind of po- 
etical, out-of-the-world character about the whole 
place, and the curling smoke which rose up so dream- 
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into the sunny sky, from the rude charcoal and lime- 
kilns, added greatly to its effect. 

Willie and his father were bound to old Tobias Mul- 
ler’s, the principal man in the valley, and whom they 
found busy at his trade, and as black as the charcoal 
itself. He was standing by a pit filled with wood, 
and which, first having undergone the process of char- 
ring, was now strongly recommended by the old man. 
It was closely covered up with ashes, and was still sc 
hot that Willie’s father, spite of all Tobias could say, 
was afraid that if the wagon were loaded with it, all 
would take fire together. They, therefore, proceeded 
with the wagon half a mile higher up the valley, to 
the old charcoal-burner’s house, where he had a great 
shed filled with charcoal, and here the wagon was 
loaded. 

This little excursion up Stony Creek Valley pleased 
Willie’s father so much, that he next day took the new 
carriage, and drove the mother and the little girls 
there, that they also might enjoy it. 

It was, unquestionably, one of the most beautiful 
valleys within many miles. In many parts it was 
wild and uncultivated, presenting perfect specimens 
of unbroken forest scenery. Here and there also were 
tracts of that half-cultivated land, which is so charac- 
teristic of a young settlement. Corn-fields and pas- 
tures were studded over with trunks of trees, which 
had been girdled and left to rot themselves away, or the 
blackened trunks of trees which had been destroyed 
by fire, giving evidence of the first hurried processes 
of settlement, which being, in all cases, a demand for 
food, cannot stop for the niceties of true cultivation. 
Having advanced a mile beyond old Tobias’s, they en- 
tered the uncleared wood. Here and there, however, 
was seen a log-cabin, showing that man had taken 
possession, and thence he would never more be ex- 


pelled. 
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As they ascended the creek, the woods hemmed 
them in on either side, glowing, in the warm sun:hine, 
with the first gorgeous tints of autumn. The beach 
mingled its gold and green with the first red tinges of 
the sugar-maple; the oak, a rare tree in those parts, 
showed now and then its rich purple masses; and 
here and there the beautiful dog-wood intermingled 
its bright scarlet leafage with the deep greens by 
which it was surrounded, reminding them of its other 
beauty in the spring, when it was covered with lovely 
white flowers. 

The little party drove slowly along, stopping now 
and then to admire, and to project pleasant excursions 
for the following year, when amid the solitudes of 
these hitherto unknown and yet untracked woods they 
would enjoy the season of birds and flowers. 

In passing one deeply-wooded hollow, the fragrant, 
pine-apple odor of the paw-paw came so strong and 
rich, that they stopped the carriage, and Willie and 
his father went down to gather them; and soon 
shouted up from below to the “carriage company,” 
that here were “the finest, ripest, and largest paw- 
paws that ever were seen!” At these tidings down 
scrambled Nanny, who had been with difficulty re- 
strained at first; and, in a short time, the three re- 
turned, laden with fruit, as they had said, so ripe, and 
rich, and good, that they were a delicious treat. 
Those which were perfectly ripe were without any 
luscious sickliness, and ate exactly like pine-apple. 

‘Many of them were of large size. 

It ought to have been mentioned before, that little 
Nelly made one of the party, and sat, perched like a 
dttle princess, on a cushion by her mother ; and now, 
in all this paw-paw-gathering, Florence remained in 
the carriage to take care of the little maiden, while 
her mother hcld the reins. Those who were out, 
however, did not forget Florence, who remained 
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within, but brought her a bouquet of autumn leaves, 
more beautiful even than flowers. 

Leaving the little glen, they drove on; and, at 
length, in the very depths of this sylvan seclusion, 
arrived, to their great astonishment, at a little home- 
stead, which lay like a nest amid solitude and sun- 
shine. It was a log-house, of somewhat larger di- 
mensions than common, fronted bya low porch of 
plain boards, but very neat and orderly. Upon this 
porch, which was large, lay the beds of the family, of 
bright pink, striped ticking, “sunning,” as it is called, 
in the sunshine, and which at once proved that the 
inhabitants were Germans. On another part of the 
porch-roof lay a quantity of sliced apples to dry. 

The house, within and without, appeared to have 
been lately white-washed, even to the very wood- 
shed, chopping-block, and sawing-frame on which the 
wood was sawn up in lengths for fuel. The windows 
were whole and bright, a very unusual circumstance 
in these primitive dwellings; behind the house, on the 
steep hill-side, was a terraced vineyard, remarkably 
free from weeds; and, in the lower part of the garden, 
which ran down to the road, grew remarkably fine 
flowers, amongst which were such splendid balsams 
that they had the appearance of flowering shrubs. 

It was truly a little paradise in these woodland soli- 
tudes ; and as our party drew up to contemplate it, they 
could not doubt but that here dwelt domestic happi- 
ness, affection, and worldly prosperity. 

The valley at this point was so narrow that this 
homestead occupied both sides, the little river and 
the road entirely filling the bottom. The opposite 
hill was pasture land, upon which was clustered a 
number of neat log-barns and out-houses, all as neat 
and tidy as hands could make them. But where were 
the hands that had done all this? Were they young, 
or were they old? ‘To the disappointment of our 
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friends, they could not answer this question. No hu- 
man being was to be seen about the place ; all its in- 
habitants were out, probably to work in some distant 
field. There was not even a dog to bark. The only 
living things they saw about this Arcadian abode 
were a few pigeons sunning themselves on the roof, 
and several lordly chanticleers, with their wives and 
numerous descendants, that seemed to be ranging 
about at their pleasure. 

No doubt, said our friends, here lives another David 
Leubach, that good old Moravian farmer and preacher, 
whom they had visited the former year, and who, in 
his red-flannel waistcoat and home-spun habiliments, 
was a perfect gentleman, and whose house was the 
home of all strangers, for his heart had grown in pro- 
portion to his worldly prosperity. 

8th.—The pigeons were now on their migratory 
journey southward. This day fifteen flocks were 
counted, each consisting of many, many thousands. 

The children brought home from Diedrich’s wood a 
basket of wild grapes called chicken-grapes ; their 
growth was extremely beautiful, but they were sour 
in flavor, and required mellowing by the frost. 

Willie and Nanny, as I said before, fetched up the 
cows every evening for milking, and afterwards they 
both practiced the art of milking. Willie’s cow was 
Pink, but Nanny preferred Blackberry, who, consider- 
ing she was young, was remarkably quiet. The 
milked into their tin cans, and always brought Nelly 
a delicious supper. Little Nelly had such delight in 
this that she was always ready to go to the yard to 
see the milking; and many times in the course of the 
day would put her little sun-bonnet on, often hind- 
before, and announce to everybody that she was 
going to the cows, 

Besides fetching up the cows, Willie had to nde 
Farmer to the water night and morning. Farmer was 
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his horse because he was steady, while Benjamin 
Franklin, though called after a philosopher, was so 
high-spirited as to be forbidden to him. On this day, 
however, Farmer perhaps had been taking a lesson 
from his companion, for no sooner was Willie on his 
hack than everybody was put into a terrible fright by 
seeing him rear, and plunge, and finally throw him 
from his back. Willie, however, who seemed to fall 
like a cork, like a cork bounded up again, and for- 
tunately was not hurt; but for all that Farmer was 
chastised for his ill behavior, and then Willie again 
mounting, his father walked down with him to the 
spring, when Farmer seemed to have recovered his 
good manners and his good temper. 

The children were occupied for two hours in husk- 
ing corn in the corn-crib ; for, as the pastures were get- 
ting rather bare, it was necessary to provide food for 
Ms the critters.” 

In the afternoon the father dug up sweet-potatoes, 
a favorite vegetable, and with right good-will did the 
children gather them and lay them in the sun to dry; 
and when a finer than ordinary presented itself, they 
rejoiced over it as if it were a piece of plum-cake. 
After that Willie riddled sand to lay them in; and the 
next day they were stowed in barrels and secured, as 
everybody hoped, from frost, which otherwise would 
entirely spoil them. They were a southern produc- 
tion, the root of a large bulbous convolvulus, the 
blossom of which our flower-loving friends had often 
wished to see, but, as it did not appear to flower so 
far north, they had hitherto been disappointed. 

20th.—Housing roots for the winter was now the 
great business of every day; the nights were becom- 
ing frosty. 

Florence brought the sorrowful intelligence to her 
mother this morning that the last night’ s frost had 
made sad havoc among the flowers. ” The balsams, 
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the beautiful marvel of Peru, the cypress-vines, the 
dahlias, the gourds, the melons, the beans and pump- 
kins, were as black as if they had been burned. The 
days, however, were still bright and warm, and there 
was that soft, blue haze in the air, which told of many 
beautiful weeks yet of Indian summer. 

The father was busied in digging up parsnips, car- 
rots, and beets, which the children drew to the house 
in the little wagon. The gourds, or dippers, some like 
great ladles, and others like immense, long-necked 
bottles, were gathered and laid by in the large garret 
for use. 

When all this actual work was done, the children, 
not too much tired for their own amusement, set off 
to Diedrich’s wood to see if the boys and the squir- 
rels had left any hickory-nuts. It was one of those 
sweet autumnal afternoons which fill the hearts of 
young and old with a quiet gladness. The earth 
olowed with green, and gold, and crimson, intermingled 
with brown and yellow; the tall corn looked rich, like 
fretted gold; the distant landscape was blue as the 
sky with the soft haziness of the season ; and the whole 
atmosphere had a crystalline brilliancy, warmed by a 
sun so bright that it brought to remembrance all the 
glow of midsummer. 

The children bounded into the woods with the ac- 
tivity of young deer; they gathered the pretty Mich- 
aelmas-daisy and the few remaining branches of the 
golden-rod, and, thanks to the abundant season, spite 
of boys and the wild creatures of the wood, they soon 
filled their basket with nuts which were unusually fine. 

In the wood they met the general trader, Jonn 
Solo, who was always scheming how he could make 
cents and dollars. He told en that he had that 
season gathered great quantities of nuts, which he had 
sold at a dollar a bushel in the city. This boy, who 
was a thorough specimen of a young Yankee trader, 
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gathered nuts, and blackberries, and paw-paws, for 
sale; he caught young red-birds and blue-birds, and 
sold them; he had sold Madam Leonard and the be- 
loved Christina many for their friends, but, alas! they 
never lived! He bartered all sorts of things with men 
if he could, and if not, with children; though selling 
was his favorite mode of doing business. If he heard 
of anybody wanting anything, he would immediately 
go and offer to get it for them; for if he had it not 
himself, nor could get it, he knew somebody else who 
could, and he generally contrived to make a few cents 
by the bargain. He had always something to offer 
for sale, let him meet whom he would; for he seemed 
to be in himself a travelling store. The inside of his 
hat was stuck with fish-hooks, and pins, and needles ; 
his pockets were filled with all sorts of small converti- 
ble articles; and he never walked through a wood 
without making it yield him something: and now this 
day, meeting Willie, and knowing his passion for fish- 
ing-rods and tackle, he threw out his bait—a capital 
fishing-rod which he had at home, regularly jointed in 
four parts, city-made, with a capital line and two 
hooks, and for all this he wanted only half a dollar, or 
if money were not forthcoming, he would take it out 
in nuts. Willie was greatly tempted. Through the 
whole of the last summer had he been longing for a 
regular fishing-line, although he had discovered by ex- 
perience, that there was in dry weather no fishing in 
the creeks. He took a little time to consider of it, 
and in the end decided to give half a bushel of ready- 
zathered nuts which Solo measured with his hat into 
a bag which he had with him; and Willie on the mor- 
row was to receive this sapital fishing-rod, which he 
had not seen. 

On their way home they met old “Miss Jack,” 
as Nanny called her. She was hobbling along very 
lame, but looking wellupon the whole. She stopped 
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them, and spoke very kindly, particularly inquiring if 
“the mamma were well, and if the papa had any 
grapes or yuinces to sell, as she wished to buy.” 
They carefully carried home her message, and all 
agreed that this proved her comfortably off, and that 
she had made, as she said, ‘a good living this year,’ 

They were now in the full glory of the Fall. Much 
has already been said of the gorgeous coloring of the 
woods, but it is impossible, by words, to give an idea 
of the intense beauty of this coloring. Here, though 
there was a greater sameness of forest-trees than they 
had seen in some parts of Pennsylvania, where they 
passed their first autumn, still the woods were incon- 
ceivably splendid, and those who had not seen them 
could not form an idea of their beauty. ‘There still 
remained almost every variety of green, intermingled 
with every shade of yellow, orange, red, brown, and 
occasionally deep purple. Here and there the arms 
and trunks of gigantic dead trees would be wreathed 
with the Virginian creeper, of the most intense scarlet, 
often starting forth from the thickest of the forest, 
like a fantastic scarlet tower. The hills, where clear- 
ed of wood, were of the brightest emerald green ; and 
_ the river, with its now full and rapid stream, for the 
middle of the month had been rainy, formed a scene 
of such varied and glowing beauty, that the children’s 
mother could not but wish that’ her English friends 
could witness it. 

With the autumn also had returned the gorgeous 
sunsets of the season, together with a peculiar appear- 
ance in the horizon, which reminded the beholder of 
the poetical expression of ‘rosy eve.” It ascended 
immediately before and after sunset, giving that ex- 
quisite coloring, not only to the west but to the oppo- 
site east, and sometimes also extending round the 
whole horizon. It was based on deep blue or violet, 
surmounted with a delicate rose-tint, which faded off 
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into the most exquisite pale yellow. It was never 
seen in summer, and was probably the consequence 
of a frosty atmosphere. 

Henrietta, a little English girl, and her younger 
brother, Frank, just arrived with their parents in this 
country, came to spend afew days at the Cedars; 
and as Willie found his newly-bartered fishing-rod to 
be, as he thought, an excellent one, he begged that 
himself and his sisters might make a little fishing-ex- 
cursion with their visitors to Big-bluff Creek. Neither 
father nor mother had any objection; pastries and 
other necessary preparations were made the day be- 
fore, and with sandwiches, which were cut in the 
morning, all were put in a basket, and entrusted to 
Henrietta, who, as the eldest, promised to be the 
head of the party. Willie, beside the basket, carried 
his grand new-jointed rod in a Holland case which his 
mother had made for it, and Nanny and Frank took the 
home-made lines, proposing to cut paw-paw rods in 
the wood. Nanny also carried shreds of dried beef 
for baits, and a tin can to drink out of. At ten 
o’clock they set off, the dew by that time being dry. 
The sun shone bright, and so warm that they found 
the shade of Jack’s wood, through which they had to 
pass, very grateful. They did not linger, however, in 
the wood, but went onward to one of Mrs. Jack’s 
meadows, through which a tributary of the creek ran, 
and where they promised themselves, after the late 
rains, good fishing. In this meadow Mrs. Jack’s old 
white horse was very quietly feeding ; but no sooner 
had they reached the water-side than, to their great 
surprise and terror, the horse came running up to 
them, not trotting or gallcpping, but running with his 
nose poked out, showing his teeth and looking most 
horribly, like a demon-horse, as Nanny said. They 
could not think what was come to him ; they thought 
that he was surely gone mad; the girls screamed, 
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and the boys, no little frichtened, also snatched up 
the fishing-rods, both the jointed and unjointed, and 
managed to drive him off, and sent him, kicking up 
his old heels, to the other side of the field. 

The poor old creature meant no harm; heno doubt 
imagined that they had brought him Aes in their nice 
little baskets ; for, shortly afterwards, they met the 
little daughter of Jerry, the cclored sailor-farmer, 
who managed Mrs. Jack’s land, bringing him a basket 
of salt. This little girl was about ten, and she 
amused them by her droll remarks. Nanny declared 
that she had the brightest eyes and whitest teeth in 
the world; she laughed, and chattered, and jumped 
over the ates like a deer; and when she left them, 
she skipped away, saying, “Tm the girl that looks 
after the cows!” and then bounded into the wood. 

After this merry little creature was gone, they pur- 
sued their way to a wild and selitary part of Big- 
bluff Creek Valley, where the hills appeared to shut 
it in so completely, that there was only room along 
the bottom for the rocky bed of the stream and the 
foot-path. The hills were covered with locust and 
walnut trees, and the tulip-trees, the willow, and the 
button-wood, grew on the banks overshadowing the 
stream. ‘This was a lovely spot ; and, while the fish- 
ing part of the company threw their lines, the rest 
sought in the shallows of the rocky stream for fossil 
shells and corals, which abounded there. Florence 
was here one of the fishers, and Frank, the English 
boy, was very assiduous in helping her; first, a rod 
was to be cut; then her line was to be loaded; but as 
the leads had been forgotten, a small piece of rock 
was used instead. ‘There were, of course, many nib- 
bles; everybody had nearly caught such a fish; but 
the end of all of it was, that one little white perch 
only was taken; that, however, was caught by Wil- 
lie’s grand new rod and line, and, therefore, it was 
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carefully carried home, and had the honor of the 
whole frying-pan to itself. 

But they were not at home yet, nor had they yet 
dined. Henrietta, the head of the party, selected the 
sylvan dining-room, which was a beautiful little nook 
where the stream, issuing through a narrow opening, 
formed a bend, and they were shut in by overhang- 
ing rock, trees, and bushes. Here, upon a smooth 
table of blue slaty rock, their dinner was spread, and 
how delicious were their cheese-cakes and pastries 
when eaten from the large leaves of the button-wood, 
which were also twisted up to form drinking-cups. 
How delicious was that pumpkin cheese-cake, and the 
apple pastry; how cool and refreshing the sparkling 
water that rippled by them in little fairy waves! 

Henrietta had a deal of trouble to keep her little 
company in order; they were perfectly wild with joy, 
and at last she gave up the attempt, and told them 
that there was now an end of her rule, and they might 
just be as wild as they liked. Then what shouts and 
laughter echoed through the wood, each one trying to 
do something crazier than the other. They leapt, and 
ran, and rolled about, till they had worked off some 
of their excessive animal spirits, and then, after resting 
awhile, they bent down to the little rocky basins of 
the stream, to catch with their hands the silvery min- 
nows which were sparkling in the sunshiny water. 
They wanted to take them home with them in their 
tin can, to tame them, as httle Friedrich Lotte had 
done, according to a marvellous account of Willie’s, 
After that they had to take a run half a mile up the 
valley, to see if the log-cabin, which was burnt down 
last year, was still uninhabited. 

As they returned from this little excursion, they 
found it dusty and hot, and one and all of them, the 
grave Henrietta into the bargain, took off their stock- 
ings and shoes, and walked in the pleasant warm 
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water of the rocky stream. And here were fresh won.- 
ders for them. Now they stopped to admire some 
little waterfall, now to observe some rapids, and then 
to search among the shaly, gray earth of the bank for 
remarkably perfect fossil shells which were to be met 
with there. 

When they again entered the wood, while looking 
for ripe paw-paws, they came to a fine wild vine, which 
had grown over a broken tree, and which was laden 
with beautiful clusters of fruit. Of these lovely and 
abundant branches they bore away as many as they 
could carry with their other booty, and thus they ar- 
rived at home, wreathed like a party of young bac- 
chanals, for tea, where, with vociferous joy, they re- 
lated all their adventures, net forgetting that Nanny, 
who seemed born for a regular tramp, had actualiy 
walked home barefoot, without the slightest detriment 
to her very pretty feet, though she had, unfortunately, 
dropped one of her shoes somewhere. 

The loss of the shoe the mother, however, thought 
no joke. She looked very grave about it; it was an 
old offence of Nanny’s, and she; seriously spoke of 
sending her back to find it. The party, however, sat 
down to tea, and Willie, tired as he was, without say- 
ing what was his intention, having eaten a slice of 
bread and butter, and drank a cup of milk, set off in 
search of it, and before dark returned home with the 
lost shoe, which he had fortunately found in the path 
about a mile from home. 

When Nanny saw him thus return, she threw her 
arms round his neck, sobbing, ‘“‘ Oh, Willie, what a 
good brother youare! I am sure I ought to be thank- 
full’ 

A large slate hung up in the parlor closet, to which 
there was a piece of pencil attached with a string. On 
this slate the mother wrote something every evening. 
The children knew very well the nature of this writing 
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on the wall. It was a warning voice, a stimulus to 
good endeavor. How often would Florence exclaim, 
in her gentle tones, to Willie or Nanny, when they 
contended together, or were perverse, ‘“ How would 
you like to hear of that on the slate?” or Willie, in 
his turn, would whisper to either of his faulty sisters, 
‘The slate!’ with a kind brotherly voice ; and often 
the warning would not be unheeded. 

This slate was taken down from the wall once only 
in the week,—on the Monday morning. Then, after 
the customary family worship, the mother brought 
forth this tablet, and read, with much solemnity, 
what was written thereon to them and to their father, 
who thus, as well as themselves, heard it for the first 
time, and who, having here a review of the past week, 
commended or reproved, as the account stood. 

After that, the writing was rubbed out, and the un- 
inscribed slate again hung up to receive the chronicle 
of the coming week. 

On one Monday morning, about this time, the fol- 
lowing was the record of the preceding seven days. 

Monday.—A day of pleasure and peace. 

Tuesday.—Very obedient, very peaceable. 

Wednesday.—F lorence fretful about her reading ; 
Willie obstinate at his arithmetic; some quarrelling 
between him and Nanny. 

Thursday.—Good. The mother’s heart filled with 
gratitude to God, for the obedience of her children. 
They will themselves remember her occasion. 

Friday.—Began the day very well. Lessons inter- 
rupted by visitors, who took them out. Each loving 
to the other. Willie performed a voluntary act of 
service to his sisters. 

Saturday.—An unhappy day. Willie inclined to 
grumble about everything; very selfish and wilful 
with his sisters about the hickory-nuts ; beat Nanny ; 
scolded little Nelly till she cried; and was angrv 
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even with his mother. Nanny very passionate with 
Willie. Florence unwilling to obey. All improved 
before evening. Those who had been most faulty in . 
the morning, most obedient and affectionate in the 
evening. 

Sunday.— All good till evening, when Willie and 
Nauny quarrelled. The quarrel soon over. 


25th.—This was a day of hard work. 

“‘ Now, mother dear,” said Willie, early in the day, 
“what are we todo? There are our great heaps of 
butter-nuts and hickory-nuts, and all the buckeyes, 
for Nelly to play with, lying in the wood, and father 
said, at breakfast, that we must do all our lessons and 
all our work before we go to fetch them ;—we shall 
never fetch them to-day, then, and to-morrow is Sun- 
day!” and large tears were in Willie’s eyes. 

“Father has said so,” returned the mother, ‘and 
therefore you must obey.” 

Willie sighed, and enumerated all the long list of 
work that had to be done. The mother encouraged 
him, and told him that if they worked industriously 
there would, without fail, be three hours in the after- 
noon for the wood. 

Willie took heart, and he and his sisters sat down 
to their lessons. When these were done, he went to 
husk corn, while the two little girls sat down to a 
small task of sewing; but Nanny was very slow, and 
did not contrive to help Willie, which was a great dis- 
appointment to him. He next brushed his Sunday 
clothes, and blacked his best shoes. Florence at- 
tended to little Nelly, and walked out with her in the 
sunshine, while Nanny and Willie picked off the yet 
green tomatoes, from the frosted and withered plants, 
for the pigs. This was a very unpleasant job, but 
nevertheless they gathered four large baskets full. 
In the midst of this, poor Florence remembered that 
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the shoes, in which she would have to walk that after- 
noon, were not come back from the shoemaker’s at 
Athens. Here was a misfortune! There was nobody 
to send for them. Willie could not leave his work to 
go; Nanny, therefore, took charge of little Nelly, 
while she continued to help Willie, and Florence went 
herself after her shoes. 

Poor children! They really had a morning of hard 
work. But it was all over by dinner-time, and Flor- 
ence was back from Athens. After dinner they looked 
as bright and happy as if their whole lives were made 
up of holidays, and away they went for their wood- 
land treasures, 

All were safe. The butter-nuts were quite dry 
and excellent; the hickory-nuts just bursting their 
outer coats; the buckeyes, by hundreds, with their 
bright, brown eyes, polished, and solid, as if made of 
hard wood and varnished ; and thus, with bags full 
and baskets full, they returned home for tea, wearied, 
but happy. Willie sat down by the fire to rest, and 
fell fast asleep before supper, without the power of 
listening, as he usually did, to the pleasant book which 
his father was reading. Florence also fell asleep, nor 
took any notice of her doll, although the evening be- 
fore she had made what she called a “new cravat” 
for it, and which she had no time to look at in the 
morning ; and Nanny, who sat on her father’s knee, 
although she protested that she was wide-awake, and 
heard all he was reading, was yet supposed by every- 
body else to be having a comfortable doze. 

26th.—The children went with their parents to 
meeting in the city. Their father having an engage- 
ment, remained there, and cousin Michael drove them 
home. 

On their return, they gathered grapes for dessert 
from the piazza. In the afternoon their mother read 
to them the story of Willie Ellis and his Christian 
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conduct to Captain Stout; after which they went 
with Louise to the grave-yard to see the grave of her 
little niece. While they were standing at it, the old 
grave-digger came up to them and began to complain 
bitterly ; he said that he should certainly starve, for 
that he got no jobs to do, and when he did he was 
paid only five-and-twenty cents for “ digging a hole’ — 
he called the graves “holes,” and he spoke of coffins 
as ‘‘boxes’”—while his neighbor, the Irishman who 
worked in the cemetery, got plenty of jobs, and two 
dollars for every hole he dug! and no sooner had he 
filled up one hole, than another wanted digging! 
Folks seemed to die on purpose to put dollars into his 
pocket—that they did! 

When the father returned in the evening, he told 
them that the occasion of his staying in the city was 
to go with some good men to read the Scriptures 
and have religious discourse with the chain-gang, and 
other criminals. He said that they were locked in 
with about fifty prisoners, some of whom were ironed 
and dragging about long chains, and others free. 
One amongst them was confined for murder. At first 
some of the prisoners laughed and looked indifferent, 
but before they had ended there was not one who did 
not seem affected, and many of them crowded round 
the gentlemen at parting, and asked to shake hands 
with them, and some of them wept, and one said, ~ 
“ Ah, if I had been brought up under good counsel 
like this, I should not have been what I now am, nor 
in this place!’ Many of the men begged that they 
would soon come again. They promised that they 
would do so, and then left them some good books and 
tracts to read. 

28th.—Willie had to go down to Athens to bring 
his father’s boots from the shoemaker’s. He fitted, 
therefore, new linch-pins to the wagon-wheels, and 
taking four more with him, in case of accident, ob- 
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tained his mother’s consent to draw little Nelly down 
with him in this, her favorite carriage. Nelly was 
delighted ; she sat in great state on her piece of buf- 
falo-skin, with a long stick in her hand for a whip. 
They arrived at the shoemaker’s, and stowing in the 
new boots beside the little damsel, set off back again. 

Madam Leonard, who had seen them passing her 
house on their way down, was on the look-out for 
them on their return; but in passing hastily through 
her gate, one of the wheels caught, and the new linch- 
pin came out. No misfortune occurred; Madam 
Leonard snatched out little Nelly, and taking her in 
her arms, kissed her and welcomed her, as if she had 
been the President’s lady herself, and then she called 
her man, and bade him look to the little wagon, and 
cut a new pin, and see that all the wheels were safe ; 
and while this was doing she took them into her house, 
feasted them with beautiful apples and cakes, and then 
went into her garden and gathered them a nosegay 
of chrysanthemums, which Willie divided in two parts, 
and stuck one into each boot to the great amusement 
of everybody. 

Once more little Nelly took her seat on the buffalo- 
skin, and a bootful of flowers on either hand, and then, 
with a bag of cakes beside her for Florence and Nanny, 
away they went, and returned home, as might be ex- 
pected, most triumphantly. 

In the evening Willie was again sent to Athens, and 
this time on a melancholy errand. It was to tell Da- 
vid Solo, the butcher, to come next day to kill the 
salf—no other than the dear little, much-admired 
White Rose. This was a great sorrow, but the father 
said it was to be so, ‘‘and father knew best what was 
right.” 

The next day there was a very industrious reading 
in the History of the United States; they read one 
of its most interesting portions, the progress of Her- 
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nand Solo* from the shores of the Mexican Gulf to 
the upper Mississippi. They read of his wanderings 
through the unbroken wilderness, and of his contests 
with the Indians; of his disastrous retreat and death 
on the shores of the mighty river which he had dis- 
covered, and in whose waters he was buried. They 
traced his course on the map, and were so intensely 
interested, that several hours of the morning went on ; 
and thus, to the joy of all, the calf was killed, and 
they knew nothing about it. 

Nanny remarked that it was very odd that they 
should read about one Solo on purpose to forget an- 
other, and she wondered whether this David were a 
descendant of that Hernand, She determined some 
day or other to ask him. 

Willie had now become a very good and fearless 
rider. He trotted and gallopped Farmer daily up 
and down the avenue, and the good horse was so 
quiet and obedient, that there was no longer any fear 
or anxiety on his account. Nanny now and then 
would mount behind him, and even was very ambi- 
tious to ride him herself, and so much pleasure had 
she in this riding exercise, that she almost invariably 
acted the part of running footman to her brother. 

Willie at length had decided how to lay out his 
money, which now amounted to half a dollar—all of 
his own earning. Joiner Lotte promised to make him, 
for the money, a good new cart for Nelly to ride in. 
It was to be a stout and commodious one, and the good 
man said it should be worth at least three dollars. 

Nanny, when she heard this, clasped her hands to- 
gether, and declared that they ought to be thankful 
that they had such good neighbors! 

30th.—They were now all busy making apple-but- 
ter. The children and several young acquaintances 


* Supposed to be an error inthe MS. — Bancroft calls him 
Ferdinand de Soto. Hist. U. S.,vol.i. p. 41.—Amer. Publishers. 
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of the family, who came for the purpose, helped to 
pare the apples and quinces, and when a suflicient 
quantity were thus prepared, they were boiled in 
sweet cider, into which a bag of spices was put, until 
reduced to a strong thick pulp. The making of ap- 
ple-butter was always a great undertaking ; the peel- 
ing of the apples alone was a formidable job; and, 
whilst boiling—which lasted for hours—it had to be 
carefully stirred all the time. It was made in a large 
copper, holding ten gallons, over a large wood fire. 
When the mother first came to America, and lived 
for one year in a remoter part of the country, all their 
friends came to the apple-butter-making for what was 
ealled “an apple-butter frolic.” In the morning the 
young ladies came and pared, and pared, and pared ; 
and in the afternoon the boiling began, and then the 
gentlemen came, and there was a deal of fun, and they 
boiled, and boiled, and boiled, until eleven o’clock at 
night. And there was not better apple-butter than 
theirs through all the country. Besides these apple- 
butter frolics, there were in that part what were 
called “ husking frolics,” and “quilting frolics,” and 
“mowing frolics’—when all the neighbors assembled 
to help one another, and thus the work went on much 
more rapidly and pleasantly. 

Besides the apple-butter-making, this was a joyful 
day, in consequence of the arrival of a parcel with let- 
ters from England. The children, also, had their let- 
ters. Blessings on the kind hearts at a distance, which 
thus remembered them! And no sooner were the let- 
ters read, than a most earnest desire possessed the 
children to apply themselves to their daily writing- 
lessons, that they might reply to their beloved rela- 
tives and friends across the Atlantic. 

The next day Willie was sent to the tanner’s with 
the calf’s skin, which was to be tanned rato leather. 
J was rather a long way, and farther than Willie had 
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ever before gone by himself; and as he had to see the 
tanner, who was quite a stranger to him, and to de- 
liver a message—in fact, “to transact business”—it 
seemed quite a formidable undertaking. But Willie 
was not a boy to make stumbling-blocks of little diffi- 
culties or disagreeables, and, therefore, though he con- 
fessed to his mother that he did not quite like it, he 
got ready without making any objection. 

The skin was tied up in a strong cloth; a stout stick 
was found to hang it over his shoulder upon; and, 
having had an early dinner, and with a rosy apple in 
his pocket, he set out manfully. 

On his way, a horseman who passed him, inquired 
if he were cold; but whether it was in derision or 
civility Willie could not tell; he, therefore, civilly re- 
plied, that he was not—as, indeed, it was not hkely 
he should be—thanking him at the same time for his 
politeness; and so the matter ended. 

A little farther on, as he neared the bottom of a 
hill, he saw two great boys approaching him, who, as 
soon as they saw him, began to talk in a very loud 
voice. | 

“Here’s a lad coming; let’s knock him down!” 
said the biggest. 

“No; he’s only a little boy—we’ll let him alone 
this time!” said the other. 

Willie felt very queer at these words ; he was ex- 
cessively angry, because he thought it a shame to at- 
tack a peaceable person, and he was half afraid lest 
they should take his calf-skin from him ; however, he 
walked stoutly on to meet them. ‘The two lads stared 
him in the face, and then, standing still, began to laugh 
outrageously, bursting into one peal of laughter after 
another, till he felt as if it were hurled after him like 
stones. But he walked on, and they ceased. But he 
could not help thinking it very odd, and very disa- 
greeable. 

18* 
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These were the only adventures he had on his way 
to the tanner’s. 

The tanner was at home; he delivered his father’s 
message, ‘“ transacted the business in a very business- 
like way,” and then set off home again. 

He had not gone far along the road, when a man 
overtook him with an empty wood-wagon, and shouted 
to him, “ Bub, will you ride ?” 

Willie did not think that the man was making fun 
of him, and thanking him, he accepted his offer. 

The farmer had a little round to make to a farm- 
house, about some wood, and Willie did not object to 
go with him. He had a very pleasant ride, for the 
man was a good fellow, by trade a miller, who 
told him all sorts of comical stories, and at part- 
ing invited him to go and see him. He lived some- 
where near the German farmer’s in Stony-Creek Val- 
ley, and Willie promised, that if his parents would give 
him leave he would de so. 

Spite of “the lift” which Willie thus got by the 
way, it was nearly dark when he reached home, and 
many an anxious lookout had the mother and sisters 
given for his return. Florence had toasted him very 
carefully a slice of bread for his milk ; his mother had 
laid him anice piece of cake on his plate, and the tea- 
table was ready waiting his arrival, when he made his 
appearance. Everybody was glad to see him, and he 
amused them all by the histery of his adventures, 
and received the commendations of his father, as re- 
garded the business part of the narration. 

We have not mentioned befere what ought, however, 
to have had an earlier place, that the new German 
laborer, Bernard, who had now lived with them some 
months, and who had been so helpful in the recovery of 
Primrose, was a cheerful-tempered, and clever man. 
Everybody liked him, especially Willie, who spent as 
much of his leisure time as he could spare in teaching 
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him English, and in return Berard taught him some 
German, which, though it might be dialectical and. 
peasant-German, would yet be useful in their almost 
daily intercourse with the German emigrants all round 
them. ) 
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CHAPTER Xil 


NOVEMBER. 


eng N the first day of this month, the 
) father, mother, and Nanny went 
again to visit the colored orphan 
asylum, taking with them a quan- 
gg tity of clothes which had been 
< made for the children, and a large 
bag of apples. Nanny had in her 
own especial charge the separate 
bundle which was meant for little 
Elizabeth. 
Unfortunately, most of the children 
were that day out of the asylum, only 
three of the younger ones being at 
home, but of this number was Elizabeth. 
She was so overjoyed and surprised by 
the new clothes, that it was quite a 
delight to see her. Nanny was as happy 
as she was when she tied on the new pink 
frock, and the blue, long-sleeved pinafore. 
The child for awhile stood stroking them . 
down with her little black hand, and then, looking up 
into their faces, she burst into the merriest laugh that 
ever was heard. 

Willie went down to inquire after his new cart, but 
it progressed but slowly. Lotte had a deal of work 
to do, and besides, the old grandfather had died that 
very morning, and Lotte was making his coffin 
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Willie brought back an invitation to the mother for 
the funeral, which was to be held on the morrow. 

November was a month of birth-days. The 2nd 
of the month was Florence’s, the 4th was the mother’s, 
the 5th Willie’s, and the 25th Nanny’s. These birth- 
days had been long anticipated, especially by Flor- 
ence, whose birth-day came first in rotation. She 
would that day be eight yearsold. As this birth-day, 
however, fell on the Sunday, its celebration was de- 
ferred until the morrow. 

The family, therefore, went in the morning to their 
place of worship, and in the afternoon, the mother, 
Willie, and Nanny, attended the funeral of grandfather 
Lotte, being desirous of showing respect to this decent 
and worthy family. 

They walked with the funeral procession down to 
the Lutheran chapel, just below, where, besides those 
who had gone from the house, a large company of 
Germans was present. The coffin stood uncovered 
under the pulpit, in which the minister, in his plain, 
every-day dress, delivered an earnest, and apparently 
very affecting address; for many of the people, and 
even strong, hard-featured men, wept. He then 
prayed, after which they sang a hymn, and all this 
time the funeral company remained sitting, and only 
rose to receive a blessing atlast. The coffin was then 
carried out, and before it was lowered into the grave, 
the minister threw a shovelful of earth upon it, say- 
ing, at the same time, a few words. He then again 
prayed, another hymn was sung, and the company 
dispersed. 

The singing was very beautiful, and even father 
Brandenburg, the wicked man who had beaten his 
boy so much, joined in and sang with a grand bass 
voice; but he wore enormous, round-eyed spectacles, 
which made his eyes look like saucers, and he made 
such strange and comical faces while he sang, that it 
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was all Nanny could do to keep from laughing. She 
long afterwards amused herself by imitating him in a 
large old pair of tortoise-shell spectacles, which had 
belonged to her father’s grandmother, and which were 
kept as a curiosity. 

3rd.—The nominal birth-day was now come. In 
the morning, lessons were done as usual, and all the 
various little in-doors and out-of-doors duties were at- 
tended to. After dinner, the mother said, “ Now you 
must be dressed as if company were coming.” 

Clean, white frocks were put on, little silk aprons 
and white silk mitts, fine stockings and light shoes ; 
their hair was beautifully bright and smooth, and 
Florence’s, which was remarkably fine, fell in soft, 
glossy curls on her shoulders. Never had they looked 
in more exact “holiday fix.” A large bouquet, con- 
sisting of dark-green cedar twigs, interspersed with 
scarlet berries, rich branches of various colored leaves, 
and the beautiful white clusters of the snow-berry- 
tree, with flowers of the zinnia, petunia, crysanthe- 
mum and catch-fly, the only ones which remained in 
the garden, and which were all of Willie’s gathering, 
adorned the middle of the large tea-table, which was 
set out in the drawing-room. 

Dear little Florence looked very pretty, and very 
conscious of the honor which everybody did her. 
Father again ordered out the green and gold tea-ser- 
vice, out of which the children were persuaded that 
the tea was so exquisitely good. The silver tea-pot 
and cream-jug were brought out, and set on the best 
tray, and the mother placed upon the table a large 
cake, covered with sugar, on which were two beauti- 
ful silver letters, the initials of Florence’s name. The 
lamps burned brightly—the father himself had trimmed 
them—and ‘the fire burned more cheerfully than 
common. 

Florence blushed, and smiled with pleased con- 
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sciousness, as the first cup was handed to her, and she 
felt herself the object of every one’s affectionate at- 
tention. The cake, however, which was her own, she 
had the pleasure of handing round, and thus helping 
every one before herself. 

Pleasant as this tea-drinking in the green and gold 
china was to Florence, it was no less so to little Nelly, 
who, perched on her mother’s right hand, in all her 
holiday attire, regarded her dear little self as the pro- 
per entertainer of the whole company, and who gave 
her little hand to be kissed, and chattered most gra- 
ciously to every one. 

When tea was over, and little Nelly asleep on the 
mother’s knee, the father related to the children what 
they had never heard before, the history of himself 
when he was a boy, and ran wild in one of the most 
beautiful and secluded dales of Yorkshire. He told 
them of all his own birth-days which he could remem- 
ber, and which were varied by many an incident of 
English country-life, pleasant and bright in remem- 
brance, and which made the children feel a new af- 
fection for their father, who once had been a child 
hike themselves, dependent on others, and receiving 
indulgences from them. 

It was a happy evening, and one not soon to be 
forgotten. 

4th.—The beloved mother, for some reason of her 
own, never would have her birth-day kept in any way. 
The children, however, kissed her with more than their 
ordinary affection. Willie and Florence said that they 
would celebrate it by being very obedient. Willie 
said he would be ten times better than ever, and 
Nanny, folding her hands meekly before her, said, 
with a devout expression, which, nevertheless, was ra- 
ther comic, ‘It is dear mother’s birth-day ; I am sure 
we ought to be very thankful !” 

This morning, Bernard reached a ham down frore 
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the smoke-house, and laid it outside the door of the 
summer-kitchen, from which place he expected Louise 
to carry it. When Louise, however, went to look for 
it, it was not there. Everything was as still as death ; 
nobody had seen anybody about. Here was a great 
mystery. Could Milo have carried it away? No; 
Milo never took anything that did not belong to him, 
and, besides, a large ham was such an unlikely thing 
for any dog to carry off. Notwithstanding this, and 
Milo’s good character, the children were sent to the 
potato-field, where Milo then was with Eberhard, to 
inquire if he had been seen with anything suspicious 
in his mouth. Eberhard cleared Milo at once ;—he 
had been with him all the morning, and he now looked 
so hungry, and so innocent, as he heard them talking 
about him, that no suspicion could possibly attach to 
him. 

They began to be afraid that some human thief had 
been about, and such a thing as that had never hap- 
pened since they had been in the country. An hour 
or two afterwards the mother was walking in the gar- 
den, still thinking of the vanished ham, when she 
spied, down in a hollow, Eberhard’s great white bull- 
dog, Turk. As soon as he saw her, a guilty expres- 
sion came into his face, and, putting his tail between 
his legs, he trotted off towards his home. This ex- 
cited her suspicion, and going down into the hollow, 
she found the unfortunate ham almost gnawed to the 
bone. It was wonderful how the dog had managed 
to eat so much in so short a time. 

This news was soon spread, and a law was sate 
lished that, as a punishment, Turk must be driven 
away whenever he was seen near the premises. 

In the evening the children went with Louise to 
piant roses on the grave of her little neice. The 
grave had been neatly turfed, and they planted a 
white rose at the head, and a red one at the foot. To 
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their surprise they found a weeping willow already 
planted on grandfather Lotte’s grave. 

5th.—-It was now Willie’s birth-day, and this was 
but a repetition of what occurred on Florence’s, ex- 
cepting that he had two cakes on his table: the one 
made by his mother, the other a present from Uncle 
Cornelius, and, like all Uncle Cornelius’s presents, it 
was quite magnificent ; and, on the supper-table, two 
large nosegays, one of which was sent by Madam 
Leonard, from her beautiful garden. 

Instead of the father’s history of his own boyhood, 
which had given so much pleasure before, the mother 
now told of her childhood, in one of the sweet, pas- 
toral counties of midland England. She told them 
how she and a beloved brother had been the youngest 
of the family, and had come into the household 
circle, like the Indian summer of this beautiful land, 
in the decline of the year, as if to diffuse smiles and 
gladness on the maturity of life. The children sat 
clustered round the mother’s knee, and looked into 
her beloved and affectionate countenance, as she told 
of her elder sisters and of her beloved brother,—her 
hand-in-hand companion,—who was cut off in the 
flower and beauty of his youth, in this very land 
where they were now sojourning; of the dearly- 
beloved grandmother, whom they remembered in 
England, and whose presence they now only wanted 
in a large arm-chair, by the fire, to make theirs an 
earthly paradise. 

The father’s narrative had been one of mirth and 
strength, of hardy country-life, with all its frolic and 
enjoyment; the children had laughed over it, and 
wished that they had been their father’s playmates in 
those merry times when he was an English dales-boy. 
The mother’s narrative was different, yet it rivetted 
them no less to her side; they shed tears with her ; 
they clung to her knees, and kissed her hands and her 
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cheek; they loved her intensely ; they silently vowed 
in their young hearts never to grieve her, but to make 
each other happy, for her sake, who loved them all 
so well, and who loved others from whom she was 
separated forever. 

Such were those long-thought-of birth-days, and 
their quiet and peculiar birth-day pleasures. 

It was now the time of the beautiful Indian sum- 
mer, to which the beloved mother had compared her- 
self and her young brother, in her father’s family. 

The first approaches of winter, often bitterly severe, 
and which were called Squaw-winter, had been felt 
and were over; and now the Indian summer was come. 
It was as if the beautiful Autumn, with all its gold 
and purple, its scarlet and its various greens, with its 
rosy sunsets and its soft mists, had returned to give a 
farewell look at the beloved earth, which it had so 
richly adorned. The sun again shone out with a sub- 
dued brilliancy ; the air was mild and balmy, and a 
stillness reigned throughout nature—the stillness of 
repose, which, after all the heat and the tumult of 
summer, was perfectly delicious. 

One day, in coming up the hill under the wood, the 
children were greatly delighted by seeing two little 
chippy-monks sitting side by side on a stone, and 
turning round their pretty heads to each other as if 
they were talking, perhaps about the beauty of the 
sunshine in which they sat, or about the good store of 
hickory or beech-nuts with which they had supplied 
their little larders against the severity of the coming 
winter. It was a pleasant sight, and the children 
were overjoyed because the little creatures, as if they 
had full confidence in the benevolence of their spec- 
tators, sat quietly perched on their hind legs, nodding 
their heads and looking into each others’ faces without 
showing the least fear. They were about the size of 
little kittens; their fur was of a bright brown, and 
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their breasts of a delicate buff-color. The children 
thought that they looked like little fairy men in brown 
coats and buff waistcoats. 

The same day that they saw these little creatures 
poor Nanny met with an accident which at first greatly 
alarmed every one. She and the other children were 
playing at hide-and-seek; they were very merry, and 
made no little noise, and Nanny, intending to hide 
herself very securely, ran into the stable, and even 
into the stall where stood her old favorite Farmer. 
Some way or other the horse became frightened, kicked, 
and struck her on the knee. The children, who were 
all at that moment in the stable, were terrified, and 
Willie, seeing her danger, snatched her in his arms, at 
the risk of his own limbs or life, and carried her into 
the house screaming with pain and terror. 

The children were henceforth forbade to play in the 
stable. The father carefully examined poor Nanny’s 
knee, and rubbed it with his grand specific of hot vine- 

ar and saltpetre, after which she was put to bed. 
The knee swelled and for several days was stiff and 
painful, so that she could only hobble about miserably, 
and was mostly obliged to lie on the sofa. 

In the course of a week, however, she was pretty 
nearly as well as ever, to the great joy of everybody, 
and not the least of Willie, who was so kind and at- 
tentive to her, and who endeavored so earnestly to 
comfort and amuse her, that his mother was quite 
pleased and affected by it. 

During the beautiful Indian summer, Willie went 
to pay the much-desired visit to his friends, the Col- 
sons, of Colsonville, on the banks of the Little Miami. 
We have already mentioned this family, and the rural 
plenty and independence in which they lived. No 
sooner was Willie at Colsonville than he felt, as he 
‘had done before, his whole soul possessed with the 
beauty and extent of the place. ‘There were vast 
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woods; there was a sugar-camp, to which he was now 
invited for next season; there was a corn-mill and 
tan-yard; there were oil and saw-mills ; and the house 
itself was grandly situated upon an eminence over- 
looking the beautiful Miami Valley, diversified by 
woods, and fields, and hills, and plains ;—and all this 
belonged to the Colsons! Willie had heard of noble 
E nelish estates ; of European dukedoms and _ prince- 
doms ; but he could imagine nothing finer than this 
best on the banks of the Miami. There were mile- 
long orchards, full of the finest fruits; castor-oil 
grounds that produced nearly two thousand gallons 
of oil yearly, and fields of broom-corn, and fields of 
maize, and abundant meadows with flocks and herds. 
He looked with admiring wonder even on the hogs 
which they “raised,” and the turkeys, and the guinea- 
fowls, and the chickens; he thought with almost envy 
of how they made oe own sugar, and soap, and 
candles, and wished that they had as much to do at 
home. But then what a family they were—sixteen 
sons and daughters! and what quantities of wool 
they might well spin at home, or send to the manufac- 
tory to be prepared for the use of the family! 

It was a pleasure to him to see the free colored 
men and women who were employed there, and whom 
they had brought up from childhood, and who now, 
though they served them for wages, were more like 
members of the family than hired servants. Willie 
thought that there was something quite grandly patri- 
archal in such a number of dependants, and there was 
such a perpetual going and coming about the place 
that it seemed quite like a little town, to say nothing 
of the visitors, old and young, who were always there. 
Yes, as Willie wrote to his a toe there was no place 
in the Union, if indeed in the whole world, like Col- 
sonville, and when he grew to be a man he meant to 
have just such another place for himself. 
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The Colsons were Friends, or Quakers. The mother 
of this large family, and the female head of this large 
establishment, was a mild, somewhat elderly, good- 
looking woman, who dressed in a remarkably fine 
drab woollen gown, and who wore delicately white and 
fine linen. Of her daughters, three were unmarried 
and at home—handsome, well-educated girls, who read 
the works of English authors, and cultivated flowers, 
and studied botany, and who Willie, in his admiration, 
compared to his own mother. He could not, according 
to his own feelings, pay them a higher compliment. 

When Willie arrived at Colsonville, he found them 
busy in the erection of a large frame house, and he 
frequently had the pleasure of going with the boys, : 
his particular friends, and the colored men, and the 
team, to haul saw-logs to the mill. 

Willie wrote to his mother, and I cannot do better 
than give his letter. 


DEAR MOTHER, 

I think that you will‘all like to hear how I get on. I 
have not much time for writing, and there is a deal to be 
done here. We often go the woods for timber, and in the 
woods we find the sweet acorns of the pine-oak, which are 
a great deal better than hazel-nuts. There are plenty of 
hickory and beech-nuts still, though the hogs have been 
turned into the woods for many weeks. Every day we see 
plenty of chippy-monks ; they are no rarity here, and their 
antics are very amusing; I often wish Nanny were here, 
she would have a deal of fun. One day we saw a large 
opossum, which Zimri, one of the colored men, killed. It 
was very like a young pig, and was capital eating. These 
opossums do a deal of mischief to the poultry ; and when 
they are attacked they pretend to be dead, that you may 
not think them worth the trouble of killing. 

Josiah, Nathaniel, Jesse, and I, often go a-fishing in the 
river. It is something like fishing here! We fish in the 
Miami, and fish are so plentiful that we can catch a dish 
any time with a corn-stalk, a piece of twine, and a crooked 
pin. I have caught plenty of great Jack perch myself. 

19* 
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One day, when we were out fishing, Josiah spied a large 
old tortoise, and three little ones, basking in the sunshine on 
a log under an old button-wood tree in the water. As soon 
as he saw them he called to us, and we threw bits of old 
wood at them, to see what they would do, and then the old 
one and two of the little fellows popped into the water, or 
rather plunged from the end of the log, just as if they were 
going to take a bathe, but the third, who was bolder than 
the rest, stood staring at us as resolutely as could be. 

I wanted to wade into the water and catch him, but the 
others would not let me, because they said that these tor- 
toises have such strong teeth that they would snap a hook 
in two, and therefore my fingers might come by the worse. 
There are plenty of tortoises in these waters, and not far 
off there is a stream called Turtle Creek, and where, in an 
evening, you can see hundreds of them running about 
the banks. 

I here send you a little sketch that I made at the time, 
of this family party,in my pocket memorandum-book. No.1, 
The old button-wood tree and log, after the old mother has 
plunged in the water. 
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No. 2, The four tortoises at the first moment of alarm. 


You must excuse all imperfections, as I did it on my knee, 
and in a hurry. 

One evening, after work, the “hired hands” took their 
guns and went into the woods, telling everybody that they 
were going to shoot squirrels for breakfast. We boys 
wanted to go with them, but they would not let us; and 
when we were in the orchard, picking up pears and golden 
russets—and here I must tell you, that you never saw such 
golden russets as these—we heard the men firing and the 
guns going frap! frap! and we all thought what plenty of 
game they had met with, and expected to see them come 
laden home. But nosuch thing! Late at night they came 
back, and only brought one poor little squirrel, and then it 
came out that they had been shooting at marks. Zimri is 
the best shot, but he does not shoot with the “ hired hands,” 
who are all whites. 

Late in the evenings, when it is quite dark, we often play 
with the men in the great kitchen at blind-man’s-buff; at 
other times we read tales by the great blazing wood-fire. We 
have just been reading such a wonderful story about Big Foot 
and Little Foot, two famous Indian chiefs, and their encoun- 
ters with Adam Poe, the Irish settler on the banks of the 
Ohio. I shall tell you all about it when I come, or, per- 
haps, borrow the book for sisters to read. 

My love to father and sisters. Florence and Nanny are 
invited to come here next spring. 

I write in haste, which please excuse, and hoping you 
are all well, I am, dear mother, 

Your affectionate son, 


WILLIE, 
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Josiah, Nathaniel, and Jesse, the three youngest 
boys, were thoroughly country Americans. ‘They at- 
tended school in the winter, and in summer were 
taught to work on the farm, and not one of them but 
really enjoyed work, and understood it, too. 

They wore clothes made of gray Kentucky jean, of 
an easy, old-fashioned cut, and which were all home- 
made. They greatly admired Willie’s dress, which 
was city-made, and which, therefore, beside of theirs, 
looked very smart; but, spite of their old-fashioned 
clothes, Willie thought their life, with all its rural 
wealth and ever-varying occupation, a most desirable 
one, and would gladly have exchanged lis city-made 
dress and experience for Kentucky jean and the free, 
busy life of Colsonville. 

It ought to have been mentioned before now, that 
the black sailor who had the management of Mrs. 
Jack’s land, turned out a much better farmer than had 
been expected. He was now settled down at her 
place, with his wife and child, as the old woman’s 
steward; and so certainly was he regarded as the 
person who would in the end be the possessor of the 
farm, that Mrs. Jack herself seemed to slide out of 
people’s remembrance, and Jerry took her place. 

The dogs were not as ferociously noisy as formerly ; 
but, instead of that, three or four parrots, in great 
cages, the property of the new comers, made noise 
enough, with their screaming and chattering, to silence 
the dogs. Mrs. Jack sat in her porch as formerly, in 
her large and diversely-patterned gowns. The last time 
the children’s mother had seen her, she wore an ex- 
traordinary black cotton gown, the front breadths of 
which were printed with a landscape, consisting of a 
castle and a bridge, which, singularly enough, was put 
upside down. Mrs. Jack, who was proud of her 
gown, called the attention of the children’s mother to 
it, saying that she had made it herself. The mother 
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admired the skill of the old needle woman, but sug- 
gested whether the pattern were not upside-down. 
Mrs. Jack almost resented this idea, remarking, as she 
smoothed the gown on her knee, with great “compla- 
cency, that it was impossible, for as she sat it seemed 
to her as if she were walking over the bridge into the 
castle. The old woman was right in that view of the 
question. She had made up her gown for her own 
pleasure and not for other people’s. 

This was the only time through the summer that 
the mother had seen Mrs. Jack. if ust about this time, 
however, and during one of the beautiful days of 
Willie’s absence, the mother and the little girls were 
walking on the road towards the city, when, just as 
they had passed the road-side boundary of Jack’s 
wood, a neat little carriage, of the kind which is called 
a Harrison-wagon, diove up. It was square, with 
upright posts at each corner, supporting a roof, and 
being inclosed with black leather curtains, which were 
rolled up in fine weather and strapped tightly down 
in cold weather or rain. This particular carriage was 
well-built, neatly panelled, and painted black, and 
was drawn by a stout, handsome horse, having alto- 
gether a very respectable appearance. To the sur- 
prise of our friends, Jerry and his black wife were 
seated in the vehicle, and as he came up he greeted 
them with a nod and smile; and then, as if an idea 
had suddenly struck him, he pulled up the horse with 
a jirk, and shouted, ‘‘ Madam Jack is dead !” 

. This was a very great surprise ; nobody had heard 
that she was evenill; and the children’s and mother’s 
countenances expressed their astonishment. 

Oh, yes, Jerry said, she was dead sure enough. 
She had been ill only a week, and they were going to 
bury her that very morning, beside the old man in 
the woad, 
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Again; there was no possibility of our friends be- 
ing at the funeral. 

In the evening they talked of the old man and wo- 
man who were now both gone. Childless and friend- 
less, they were now laid, side by side, in the wood. 
Their little property, it appeared, had passed into the 
hands of a white man, a lawyer, who transacted their 
business, and to whom it was said the old lady had 
made a deed of gift of the whole, during her last ill- 
ness. 

No doubt it was so; and our friends, shortly after- 
wards, in going down to the wood to look at the 
grave of the old woman, found, to their great sur- 
prise, two white marble head-stones on the graves, 
which were now neatly and firmly sodded, and inclosed 
with white palings. On the one was inscribed ;— 


“ To the memory of John Christopher, who departed this 
life April, 1846, aged upwards of one hundred years.” 


On the other ;— 


“To the memory of Jane Christopher, the wife of John 
Christopher, who departed this life in November of the 
same year.” 


Our friends thought that it spoke well for the char-’ 
acter of the new proprietor, that he had thus paid re- 
spect to the graves of his humble benefactors. Jerry 
was also continued on the farm. 

21st.—The children had a great treat, and one 
which they would not soon forget. Uncle Cornelius 
invited them to his house, that they might see a grand 
collection of wild beasts, to which he had taken his 
nephews and nieces, the Hutchinsons. They were to 
go on this day, if the weather were fine, and Bernard 
was to drive them. But just as they were ready to 
set out, 1t began to rain, and they were sadly out of 
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spirits, everybody predicting a thoroughly wet day. 
And so, no doubt, it would have been, had it not been 
the time of the beautiful Indian summer, for it was 
one of those murky mornings which generally end in 
continued rain. As it was, their father said that they 
should wait an hour. Farmer was taken out of the 
carriage, Bernard got to some work in the barn, and 
the children sat with their things on, watching the 
sky anxiously. However, in half an hour, a wind 
rose ; the sky began to brighten, and, before long, blue 
was seen to peep out from between the clouds, and 
by the time the hour was expired, the whole sky was 
bathed in warm sunshine. 

After dinner, Uncle Cornelius took them to the 
“ Mammoth Pavilion,” which employed sixty men and 
ninety horses, and in which the famous Herr Driesbach, 
the great lion-tamer, exhibited his wonderful feats. 

There were two enormous elephants, one called 
Hannibal, the other Columbus, which would do won- 
derful things, and on the back of Columbus Willie 
had a ride. There were lions and panthers, and ze- 
bras and tigers, and monkeys, and all sorts of beasts, 
and while they were looking af these, a drum was 
beaten, and a loud voice exclaimed, ‘“ Take your 
seats!” on which everybody sat down. 

When they were seated, the wonderful Herr Dries- 
bach, dressed like an Eastern magician, came forth, 
riding in a grand golden car, to which a pair of lions 
were harnessed. He went round and round, and it 
was quite grand to see in what a stately way the lions 
slowly lifted up and set down their great paws, and 
nodded their huge heads, and silently waved their 
tails. The children could not help fancying, that 
some way or other they were “enchanted beasts,” and 
not real lions. After he had done with the lions, the 
magician brought out his “tiger pets,” and they must 
have been enchanted too; for, as he reclined on scarlet 
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cushions, great full-grown tigers and tigresses caine 
and played about him like kittens ; and when he waved 
his wand over them they crouched before him, and 
lay as if they were quite dead. Then he took a great 
boa-constrictor, and twisted it round his arms and neck, 
and in this way, boa-constrictor and all, he jumped 
between the elephant’s tusks, where he sat as if in a 
great arm-chair, and the elephant seemed to look down 
at him with his little eyes, in the queerest way imagin- 
able; and then all at once he seemed to enchant him- 
self, head over heels, upon the elephant’s head, where 
he did many other queer feats. The children could 
not be persuaded but that he was a real magician, be- 
cause all these terrible animals seemed to be his slaves, 
and cowered before him, and crouched down and 
licked his feet, and seemed to transform their very 
natures at his will. 

After the lion-tamer had performed his feats, there 
came forth a wonderful monkey, which rode upon a 
wonderful pony. The pony galloped and capered, 
and reared and pranced, and spun round like a wheel; 
and the monkey, dressed in scarlet and gold, leaped 
and twisted, and danced, and stood on one leg and 
then on his head—on the pony’s back all the time. It 
was indeed a very wonderful monkey, and a very won- 
derful pony ! 

This show lasted a long time, and then, as it was 
evening, their kind friends insisted on their staying all 
night, and Uncle Cornelius said that he would take 
them home the next day, for it so happened that he 
was going to spend the Sunday with Christina and her 
old relation; and then all the young Hutchinsons 
laughed, and said there had been a great secret about 
Christina and Uncle Cornelius, but it was now a secret 
no longer, for that Uncle Cornelius was going to be 
married to Christina, and everybody was very glad. 
The children said that they had heard their father and 
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mother talking of this one day, and they were very 
glad, and everybody was glad, which was just as it 
ought to be. 

Next day, according to appointment, Uncle Cor- 
nelius was ready, and Aunt Hutchinson sent them 
home, with a large packet of all sorts of candy—cream- 
candy, and rock-candy, and lemon-candy—and nuts 
and almonds for little Neily, whom it was impossible 
for anybody to forget. 

“ Every white must have its black, and every sweet 
its sour.” This was a proverb which the children had 
often heard from their father; and on the very evening 
of their joyful return, they proved the truth of it. 

The black and sour counterbalance of the white and 
sweet pleasure which they had enjoyed, had reference 
to Florence’s beloved canary, Dicky, her pride and 
delight. 

Florence, who had been absent from home a night, 
flew, almost the first moment of her return, to look at 
the bird, and to decorate his cage, as was her daily cus- 
tom, with flowers, as long as one was to be found in the 
garden. ‘The bird was well and happy, and sang joy- 
fully in reply to her caressing words. His cage hung 
in the piazza, and as Uncle Cornelius was on his way 
to Christina, poor Florence determined that he should 
see the bird which dear Christina had given her, and 
carry with him the news of the bird’s well being. But 
Oncle Cornelius was sitting, talking with their mother, 
m the parlor ; and therefore, as she might not trouble 
him to come out to look at it, she fetched a step- 
ladder, took down the cage from its hook, and car- 
ried it into the room. Uncle Cornelius saw and ad- 
mired the bird, and promised to carry the good news 
of it to Christina; this done, Florence returned with 
her cage, and hung it up, forgetting afterwards to re- 
move the step-ladder. 

In the evening the father brought in the two cages, 
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and hung them, for the night, in their accustomed 
places, without paying any particular attention to them. 
Next morning, as usual, Florence ran to her bird, but, 
to her horror, the cage was empty, and the door loase ! 
Her father could give no information, for, as I said, 
he had not noticed them the night before; the bird, 
however, was gone, and Florence’s lamentations roused 
the whole house. Her mother folded her in her arms 
and tried to console her; but Florence was not to 
be consoled. She rushed to the piazza to see if any- 
thing could be discovered, and at the foot of the vine, 
which ran up the trellis, lay some of his bright yellow 
feathers; these she carefully collected, shedding 
abundance of tears over them: they were the only 
relics of her favorite, and they told that his fate had 
been a melancholy one. Shinker, the great yellow 
cat, had assuredly done the mischief. He had, in all 
probability, mounted the step-ladder in the dusk, be- 
fore the father brought in the cage, and by some 
means having loosened the door, had caught the bird. 
This suspicion was made almost certainty, from the 
circumstance of Shinker absenting himself for two 
whole days, and skulking about like a detected thief, 
when he again made his appearance. 

Poor Primrose looked very sad and disconsolate 
for several days, and sat mournfully on her perch, 
chirping. She had soon noticed that there was no 
answer to her chirp; the pleasant little dialogues 
which had formerly been held between them were 
now at an end; and for a few days it was feared that 
poor Primrose would mope herself to death. But she 
recovered her spirits, and Florence, who asked leave 
of Nanny to do so, began to tend her as she had for- 
merly done Dicky, although she declared that she 
should never love him as she had loved her awn bird. 

The pleasant Indian summer was broken in upon 
by a most energetic visitation of winter. First came 
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rain, then snow, with cold biting winds, and after- 
wards intense frost. 

When the ground became white with snow, the 
children jumped for joy at the thought of the fine 
sledging they had in prospect. They gathered hand- 
fuls of snow, and ate it, and extolled its agreeable 
qualities. Swallow’s-wing, the handsome little sledge, 
was brought out of the wood-house, to be ready for 
the early morning. But the early morning ushered in 
so cold and stormy a day, that, after two or three in- 
effectual attempts, they gave it up, and then wished 
that the pleasant fine weather would come again; and, 
in less than three days, they had their wish. The 
snow was gone, and a warm, bright, genial sun was 
lighting up and gladdening everything. 

It was again a part of Willie’s daily work, to husk 
and shell corn; half a bushel a day was his task. 
Nanny usually helped him ; and, as soon as breakfast 
was over, and the poultry fed, they sat down by the 
stove in the kitchen, and husked this corn. It was 
employment which neither of them hiked. When that 
was finished, they sat down with their mother to their 
lessons, and in the evening they assisted in a great 
piece of work, which was no other than the making 
of a rag-carpet. In England, nobody would under- 
stand what a rag-carpet meant; but in every part of 
America, they were more or less used. ‘The wealthy 
used them for their kitchens, and often dining-rooms ; 
the farmers for their chambers, and often every floor 
in the house would be covered with them. 

The ‘imported carpets,” as the various kinds used 
in England were called, were, in the remoter parts of 
the country, very uncommon luxuries; and these rag- 
carpets were the substitute, and a very comfortable 
one too. Our friends, therefore, were at this time 
making a rag-carpet for their common dining-room, 
and the manner of its making was this. Every con- 
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ceivable kind of woollen cloth was cut into little shreds 
about half an inch wide and an inch long ; these were 
all joined together, lengthwise, and then wound in 
balls. The children’s employment was to help in sew- 
ing the shreds together, and thus to make hundreds 
and thousands of yards of woollen band. This was 
afterwards woven into a coarse kind of carpet, and 
produced a mottle of all colors, not at all unpleasing 
to the eye. Occasionally such carpets would be dyed 
of one color, sometimes they were wove into a regular 
pattern, or stripe, or plaid; but this which was making 
at the Cedars, was to be a mottled one, and their 
young friends, the Munros, Henry, Eugene, and Ada, 
were invited for a few days to help in this homely, 
but curious work, during which, however, some amus- 
ing book was read, and thus the time passed very 
pleasantly. 

25th.—Nanny’s birth-day.—Nanny was now seven. 
She made, as we said, no great figure as a scholar, 
but she had great knowledge in hickory-nuts, apples, 
pears, and peaches. She could chop wood for small 
fuel; fetch in logs; milk Blackberry ; ride Farmer, 
and, when occasion needed it, climb into the loft and 
push hay into his rack, and, spite of the kick he had 
given her, she was confident that she could curry him. 

If any of the family wanted anything, no matter 
what, Nanny was the one to fetch it, not only because 
she was extremely nimble, but because she had an in- 
stinctive knowledge where everything was to be found, 
from a book, which she could not read, to a gimblet, 
which she ‘could use very well. Nanny loved work. 
Real, hard hand-work was never difficult to her; but 
as for sewing, and reading, and writing, and all sorts 
of elegant acquirements, Nanny had no turn for them 
—at least at present. 

Well, it was Nanny’s birth-day—a day for which 
she thought that she ought to be thankful. Bright, 
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active, happy Nanny! and yet it was destined to be a 
gloomy, melancholy day ; the only unhappy birth-day 
of the whole year! That was very hard. But there 
come shadows, as well as lights, on the moral charac- 
ter of days, as well as on their outward skies, and one 
of these dark shadows fell upon this evening. 
Something had put poor Willie out of temper. And, 
just before the happy tea-time, when the lamps and fire 
burned so brightly, and the gold and green china was 
again brought out, and all looked so festive and cheerful, 
Willie spoke rudely and disrespectfully to his mother. 
This was a great offence, in his father’s eyes, and 
one which he would never pass over. He required 
Wille instantly to acknowledge his fault. Poor 
Willie! He loved his mother as his life; actual dis- 
respect to her was what he was incapable of, however 
much his temper might have misled his tongue; but, 
at this unhappy moment, pride rose up between him- 
self and the acknowledgement of his fault. He re- 
fused to make it, and was sent out of the room. 
Silence and constraint fell over the little tea-party ; 
the tea went on tardily and gloomily; everybody 
hoped, every time the door opened, that it was Willie 
come to ask for that forgiveness which would so joy- 
fully have been granted him. The beautiful cake was 
cut, and taken in silence, but neither Florencenor Nanny 
could eat any ; first one, and then the other, made ex- 
cuses to go out, that they might hide their tears, and beg 
of Willie to come in, and just say the little word which 
he ought to say, and which would make all so happy. 
But no! Willie was obdurate. Pride and obsti- 
nacy were the faults of his character: formerly his 
parents had much anxiety on this account, but latterly 
he had apparently overcome them in great measure. 
This was a moment of weakness, and the enemy had 
got the upper hand. But Willie was unhappy all the 
time ; twice or three times he had been at the dooy 
90* 
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ready to throw himself at his mother’s feet, and to 
bathe them with his tears, but he did not do it; and 
now, though his heart was full almost to bursting, his 
little sisters, with their reproaches and their entreaties, 
again gave strength to the evil one. If they had not 
come bothering him, he said, he would have gone in, 
—he was just going to do so,—but now he should 
not. He laughed a hard and strange laugh, and tried 
to look indifferent. 

The melancholy tea was over. They would rather 
have had it in tin cans or brown mugs, with the custom- 
ary mirth and love, than in the green and gold china, 
with their constrained and sorrowful hearts. Nanny 
thought that she should never like birth-days again. 

Willie did not come in the whole evening. The 
father and mother sat mournfully and silently by the 
fire, and little Nelly, as if infected by the spirit of 
the evening, was fretful, and hard to be pleased. 
Nanny heaved great sighs, and, at length, voluntarily 
proposed to go to bed. 

Nobody saw Willie again that evening, for he too 
went to bed, without bidding any one good night. 

When all were in bed, the father and mother sat 
together, talking sorrowfully over the perverse con- 
duct of their beloved son. The father was angry 
and disturbed. He thought only of breaking the ob- 
stinate spirit of the boy, and enforcing submission. 
The mother, who trusted to the force of affection, 
which she knew dwelt within his heart, hoped that 
,ove would conquer; but when this sad conference 
was ended, the only ease for her heavy heart, and her 
only recourse seemed to be, as it had ever before been 
in moments of difficulty and depression, to commend 
her beloved child to his Father and to her’s, and to 
pray that the influence of divine grace might reach 
his heart, and enable her, also, so to conduct herself 
before her children, that they might be won by her 
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example to choose the paths of virtue and goodness, 
rather than those of selfish passion. Such prayer had, 
before now, brought its blessing, and it would not 
now be in vain. 

In the morning she woke with an undefined feeling 
of distress, as if seme great sorrow hung over the 
family. Beloved mother, thou art over-anxious ; thy 
love has dissipated that sorrow already. 

At the door of her chamber stood the young peni- 
tent ; he too had woke to the same miserable feeling, 
—how unlike his common waking! and now, humbled 
and ashamed, he waited for forgiveness, or for what- 
ever punishment she saw meet to impose. 

The mother’s prayer had been heard; and now, 

with a thanksgiving in every heart, ate tears and 
smiles of renewed affection on every countenance, the 
reunited family sat down to breakfast. 

Willie was desirous to atone for the anxiety and 
sorrow which he had occasioned. How vigilant he 
now was to fulfil all his little duties, and to show affec- 
tion and respect to his beloved mother! 

He husked and shelled his daily task of corn, with- 
out help, in the corn-crib ; he voluntarily sifted sand, 
to cover up the sweet-potatoes, about which his 
mother was anxious; he did the same for her dahlias 
and Mexican vines. It was now a joy for him to do 
anything, even the most menial offices, for her. He 
drew little Nelly in his sled ; mended the fires ; read, 
wrote, and did all his lessons without giving trouble ; 
ran errands; and almost, as it were, multiplied his 
hands and his feet for her sake. 

His mother rejoiced in this ready fulfilment of duty, 
and he read her joy in her eyes, and was happy. His 
father, who was a man of the strictest sense of jus- 
tice, again commended him, and poor Nanny, forget- 
ting all the sorrows of her birth-day, thought that 
they had occasion to be thankful after all. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


DECEMBER. 


T was in the commencement of 
this month, when, amid all the 
plenty which surrounded them, 
the children first heard of the 
famine and the awful suffering 
which prevailed in Ireland. Every 
one was speaking of it; the 
bright, beaming countenance of 
Uncle Cornelius was clouded by 
it; Christina shed tears; and the 
father and mother were often heard 
\\f in sorrowful discourse on the melan- 
S\ig choly topic. In this way it came to 
# the children’s ears, but it was hard for 
them, who only saw the earth bring 
4 Nan ae th abundantly, and every barn and store- 
house full to overflowing, at first to realize 
Pr to themselves what was meant. Nanny, 

t for instance, who heard so much said of 
‘this horrible famine in Ireland,” which 

destroyed thousands of men, women and children, 
pictured to herself a huge monster, like an ancient 
dragon, which swallowed up whole provinces at a 
mouthful, and it was a long time before she could get 
this idea out of her head. At length, however, she, 
as well as the rest, was made perfectly to understand 
what this new and strange misery meant, and then 
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their sympathy for the poor starving people was un- 
speakable. 

If they sat down to a remarkably good and _plen- 
tiful dinner, they wished that the children of poor 
Ireland could do the same, or partake with them. If 
any of them were dissatisfied with what was set be- 
fore them, the others would gravely lecture on the 
sinfulness of ingratitude, when such thousands were 
wanting bread. 

After the great talk of the famine, came the great 
talk of what America should do to relieve the suffer- 
ings of their distant kins-people in Ireland, and sub- 
scription on subscription was set on foot to purchase 
provisions, and other things, for their relief. The 
children’s purses at this time were empty enough. 
Willie now wished that he had not bought his beau- 
tiful jointed fishing-rod, and Florence her new fan. 
However, they were resolved to save anew, and to 
efrn all they could, that they too might have some- 
thing to send. 

Willie heard of a neighbor who wanted a guinea- 
hen ; it was the fickle-minded neighbor who had offered 
to give them cherries, and then who bade them to 
‘clear off.’ To him, therefore, Willie now went with 
one of his guinea-hens, for his father had given him 
seven. Happily he sold it for thirty cents, and this 
was the first money he put into his Irish purse. Be- 
sides this, he had an English shilling, which, much as 
he prized it, he put in likewise. Florence and Nanny 
resolved not to be behindhand with him. Florence 
asked her mother to pay for extra needlework, which 
she gladly promised to do. She made, therefore, as 
a beginning, two pillow-cases, for which she received 
ten cents. Poor Nanny could not sew well enough 
to be paid for it; she said, therefore, that she would 
do all sorts of ‘‘ odd jobs,” and she begged five cents 
from her father in advance. Here were at once five- 
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and-forty cents, and this, their father said, would 
supply four poor Irish children with one meal. 

The shoes worn in that part of America by the 
country people, that is, by the German portion of 
them, were of wood, and these were pegged together 
with small wooden pegs. One evening, Willie saw 
the German, Bernard, occupying himself by cutting 
these small wooden pegs, and mending his old shoes, 
and, now that Willie's thoughts were so much turned 
upon money-getting, it occurred to him that he too 
could make these wooden pegs; for, in his frequent 
visits to the shoemaker at Athens, he had seen the 
bundles which the shoemaker had bought for his own 
use. He thought, therefore, that he would make 
them, and sell them to this man, and give the money 
‘ thus gained to the poor Irish. 

Neither his father nor mother objected, and Willie 
looked out some logs of the sugar-maple wood, which 
is used for this purpose, from among the fire-wood, 
split it up, and then cut it into pegs with a sharp 
knife. These pegs were like short thick nails without 
heads. He worked and whittled at this business till 
his hands were very sore; this was an occurrence 
which he had not calculated upon, and he was obliged 
to pause for a few days. However, he made many 
hundreds of pegs, and these the shoemaker very will- 
ingly bought. Willie now calculated, that, by the 
middle of January, he should be able thus to earn a 
dollar and a half. 

A young lady named Ella was now come to live at 
the Cedars. She was to have, in part, the oversight 
of the children, and to teach them. She was very 
cheerful and good-natured, and while she had full 
authority over them, and they never thought of dis- 
obeying her, she was not too old or too grave to sit 
cracking nuts on the steps with them, or, under the 
haystack, to read delightful stories and verses, which 
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they thought additionally delightful, because she had 
a beautiful voice, and read extremely well. 

7th.—The weather was very wet. This day was 
Sunday, but the rain was so drenching that only the 
father and mother, and Willie went to meeting. The 
roads were in a sad state, full of deep, muddy holes, 
which made the carriage jolt terribly, and the horses 
were mid-leg deep in mud and water. As they went 
along in this miserable weather, they met two little 
boys carrying a large red wooden cross, on which 
some name was painted in white letters. They were 
on their way to the Catholic burial-ground, to erect 
it, perhaps, over father or mother. Thus thought 
our friends, and looked kindly on the two children as 
they passed them. There was something affecting in 
the idea of these two children, for they were quite 
small, setting out alone, on this wet morning to per- 
form a sacred duty, and to return drenched and weary, 
perhaps to a solitary home. 

Red Creek was overflowed like a large river, and 
the Ohio rolled on its heavy waters, turbid and swol- 
len, and covered, as was always the case, with logs 
of drift-wood, which men in little boats were every- 
where taking in. 

7th, 8th, 9th.—Unceasing rain. Everybody fore- 
told great floods and impassable roads. The children 
worked hard with Ella at their lessons, and pieced 
carpet-rags during the day, and in the evening, seated 
at a table, and with a lamp to themselves, set each 
other words to spell from loose letters. Ella puzzled 
every one, and even their mother, with the word up- 
stairs. 

10th.—Still rain. The fire-side occupations went 
on briskly ; reading, Willie cutting pegs, and Florence 
and Nanny sewing carpet-rags. Ella was the delight 
of the children; they told tales; she read; they 
worked, and even their tasks were made pleasant. 
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In the afternoon the rain abated, and Willie went 
down to Athens with Nanny’s shoes to be mended, 
and to sell what pegs he had now ready. On his re- 
turn he went into the meadow where Eberhard was 
at work, and whilst there Martin Brandenburg came 
with a large stick to frighten the snow birds out of 
the cedar-trees, that he might catch them to sell. 
Willie told him not to do so; at which Martin laughed 
in his usual way, but Willie went on talking mildly to 
him, and trying to awaken a good spirit in him, when 
Martin said, “1 think you are all good sort of people, so 
I will let your birds alone ;” for which Willie thanked 
him, and returned home much pleased with himself 
for having, as he said, ‘‘ reformed” Martin Branden- 
burg. 

11th.—Thanksgiving day.—By order of Congress 
a day was annually set apart for a general thanksgiv- 
ing for the blessings of the past year, and to crave a 
continuance of them through the succeeding one; and 
the 11th was the day chosen this year by the state 
for this purpose. It was, as our friends felt, a good 
thing to be thus reminded of their many, many bless- 
ings, ; and to acknowledge all their obligations to the 
bounteous Giver of all “good. Nanny, ‘whose whole 
life seemed to be one joyous thanksgiving, enumerated 
all those causes which she considered to demand her 
own especial thankfulness, and found the number to 
be so great that she said, “A day will not be long 
enough for my thanksgiving ; I shall therefore take 
the whole year to it.” 

Her mother said she was right, and that they too 
would try to follow her example. 

12th.—Ella helped the children to prepare little 
Christmas presents. As their money was to go to 
Ireland this year, they would have very little to give 
away in presents. Florence, therefore, with Ella’s 
help, set about to make pin-cushions, kettle-holders, 
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needle-books, spectacle-wipers, and even iron-holders, 
for these would cost nothing. 

15th.—The weather was once more fine, and the 
children were again able to play out of doors. The 
little old wagon had fallen to pieces, and joiner Lotte 
had not yet finished the new one. Willie, therefore, 
brought out a wheelbarrow, into which he put a buf- 
falo-skin, and this was to be a new carriage for darling 
little Nelly. She was wrapped in a rug; and then 
Willie wheeled her along, whilst Florence and Nanny 
were harnessed like a long team before the wheel. 
This was great fun, and saat it amused the little one, 
it kept the others in exercise. 

Willie helped Eberhard to bring in the Indian corn 
which was standing in the field, and which was then 
housed in the barn, to be husked at leisure. 

A great consternation was occasioned this afternoon 
by the return of Heinrich, who had been sent out that 
morning with the wagon and the pair of horses, and 
who now returned, looking very wild and frightened, 
without the wagon, and with the horses covered with 
mud to the very tips of their ears, and poor Benjamin 
Franklin very lame. His story was this: the wagon 
had been overturned on the hill, where it still lay sadly 
broken; and he had to go and fetch a man, who for- 
tunately was at work near, to come with an axe and 
to chop the wheel in two before he could get poor 
Ben’s leg at liberty, for, some how or other, it had got 
trapped in the wheel. 

Here was a terrible job! Eberhard helped Hein- 
rich to get the poor horses washed from ear to hoof, 
and then the father examined Ben’s Jeg and bathed it 
with a strong mixture of his never-failing hot vinegar 
and saltpetre, and in three days he was so much bet- 
ter, that he was pronounced to be again capable of 
work. 

The next day, as thev drove to meeting, they saw, 
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when they reached the top of the hill, the poor bruken 
wagon, which lay, not by the road-side, as they had 
imagined from Heinrich’s account, but in a deep hol- 
low by the road-side, and into which it and the horses 
too must have fallen. They then saw what a terrible 
accident it had been—much worse than they expected 
—and the only wonder was, that the horses had 
escaped with their limbs unbroken. But how it was 
that Heinrich had driven them into such a place, they 
could not imagine. 

Willie remained with his friends the Hutchinsons, 
at Mount Vernon, until the 20th. When he returned, 
he, of course, had a deal to tell. Among other things, 
he and one of the Hutchinsons, a tall, handsome lad, 
fell in one day with a recruiting-party. The sergeant 
must have been sadly in want of recruits, for he tried 
all in his power to persuade young Hutchinson to en- 
list. The youth enjoyed the joke, and so far was the 
man deluded as to tell all his wonderful stories of 
honors and promotions over and over again, to offer 
to treat him, and to put himself to a deal of trouble, 
for no purpose excepting to be laughed at. 

Willie heard here, for the first time, an Eolian harp, 
which made a great impression upon him; he also 
learned to play at chess; and with this new know- 
ledge he was greatly pleased, for he and Ella had 
now a fresh source of amusement for the winter even- 
ings. Besides this, he had fallen in with the volumes 
of Hone’s Every-day and Year Books, and he had 
read so attentively all the old stories and legends con- 
tained in them, that he could now beguile the weary 
time very pleasantly, while Bernard and he were 
husking corn together in the corn-crib. 

The making of Christmas presents went on indus- 
triously. Florence was very successful; not so poor 
Nanny, who always grew “so tired” when she took 
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up a needle, that she was forced to run away and do 
some hard work to refresh herself. 

Willie laid aside his Irish peg-cutting, to make some 
very nice little billets of scented cedar-wood, for light- 
ing candles, as presents to all his friends. He tied 
them up in bundles of fifties and hundreds, with col- 
ored ribbon, and his mother encouraged him with the 
assurance that Madam Leonard, and Christina, and 
the Hutchinsons, would all be pleased with them. 

22nd.—A great discovery wasmade. Nanny found 
a hen in the loft with a considerable brood of very 
young chickens. What was to become of them no- 
body knew, for certainly some morning of this inclem- 
ent season, they would be all found frozen to death. 
Eberhard brought word that his little pigs had nearly 
perished by the severity of the last night, and that it 
was with the utmost difficulty they were revived. 

Willie went with his father and mother to the city. 
He carried with him a dollar, the jomt earnings of 
himself and his sisters, together with his favorite Eng- 
lish shilling, which were paid towards the subscription 
for the suffering Irish. His mother also took with her 
warm quilted bed-covers and petticoats, and many 
comfortable garments, which she had had made for 
these poor people. A great many ladies in the city 
did the same thing, for all hearts were filled with 
sympathy and compassion. 

After this, Willie had still a little money left—very 
little though !—and he wanted to buy presents for his 
sisters and Ella. For Ella he bought some pretty 
winders; a Queen Victoria nursing the Prince of 
Wales for Florence; a curious little windmill, which, 
when wound up, would work of itself, for Nanny, and 
a trumpet for Nelly. These he bought when both 
father and mother were with him; but he made one 
other little purchase, when he was alone, from a little 
private hoard, advanced to him by his father; and 
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this was a lovely plaster-of-Paris dove, which had 
greatly taken his fancy, and which he meant as a 
present to his mother. 

These presents, of course, all remained private, but 
Willie brought home with him an invitation, which 
was made public before he jumped out of the carriage, 
from the Hutchinson’s, for himself and his sisters to 
spend Christmas day with them. 

The father and mother, about this time, were in- 
vited to a wedding ; the bride was the daughter of a 
rich farmer, and one of a large family, and was a 
well-educated and handsome girl; the bridegroom 
was from the city, where he had a very flourishing 
store. The wedding dinner was rather curious, at 
least to English notions; the bride and bridegroom 
sat at the head of a long table, at which were ranged 
all the guests,—and they were numerous,—and the 
father, mother, grandmother, brothers and sisters, 
waited upon the company. On another large table 
in the room, were placed the provisions: venison, 
roasted turkey, boiled turkey, roast pig, beef, ham, 
and many other kinds of meat, and, being there cut up, 
a slice of each was put upon each plate, together with 
sweet-potatoes, turnips, beets, and common potatoes. 
The plates must have been of a large size to hold all, 
and, as it was, it was piled up into a great heap. A 
plate, thus served, was set before each guest, but 
nobody began till all were supplied, and then the 
father, standing at the head of the table, said a short 
grace, adding the words, “ Please begin!” and knives 
and forks were immediately in active operation. When 
all had eaten their fill, and, as a general rule, indepen- 
dently of their being so abundantly served, everybody 
always left something on their plate, these plates 
were removed, and out of another room came in other 
plates filled with pieces of peach-pie, apple-pie, and 
delicious preserves, each plate being accompanied by 
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a cup of syllabub, and these again were placed be- 
fore each guest. 

It would have distressed and shocked very deli- 
cate appetites to see this immense quantity of food 
offered at once; but the good people here were not 
dainty. The enjoyment of everybody was extraordi- 
nary. Our good mother, however, with all her Eng- 
lish feelings, wondered what would become of the 
fragments that were left, and wished that some of the 
needy, suffering poor of her native land, or of un- 
happy Ireland, could have been there to partake only 
of the crumbs that fell from this abundant table. 

Willie went again to the city. He went this time 
in the wagon, with Bernard, to bring home an Arnott 
stove, for the dining-room. They walked into the 
market, and saw four bears, which had been killed, 
and which were hanging up. They looked very 
strange, having their huge black paws and muzzles 
still left on,—otherwise the flesh did not look unlike 
veal; there were also venison, oppossums, squirrels, 
wild turkeys, &e. 

24th.—Many a little present had this day to be 
completed, and even Nanny did wonders with her 
needle. Louise, the Lotte’s, Eberhard’s people, and Ber- 
nard, were all ne T Se in some little gift or other. 

As the dusk of evening came on, the reports of guns 
and pistols, which were fired far and near, announced 
that the celebration of Christmas eve had begun. 
Dogs barked incessantly, and the children wished, as 
they sat round the cheerful Christmas fire, that some- 
body would come and shout at their door for them. 
Nor did they wait long in vain; Uncle Cornelius came, 
and Cousin Michael,—two most welcome guests,— 
and fired such a salute as brought everybody out. 

Later in the evening, the mother sat with the chil- 
dren, and talked to them of the glorious music which 
the shepherds heard on the plains of Bethlehem, 

Gal is 
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nearly eighteen centuries and a half ago, and of the 
beautiful array of angels, which sang the divinest 
song that ever saluted human ears, and of the 
journey of the wondering men to behold that marvel- 
lous child, whose birth-place was indicated by a hea- 
venly star. The children listened to the words of 
their mother, and wished that they too could have 
heard the angelic anthem ; and then they sang, 


‘“¢ When shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around.” 


But their conversation did not end with the Saviour’s 
birth merely ; the mother spoke of his life, and how 
he laid his divine hands on the heads of little chil- 
dren, and blessed them ; she spoke of his death, and 
of the part which we all have in redemption through 
him, and the children’s hearts, like those of the dis- 
ciples on the way to Emmaus, kindled as she spoke. 
Even little Nelly, who lay with her sweet head nestled 
on her mother’s bosom, and looking with her dove- 
like eyes into her face, felt the effect of her holy 
words; and when, shortly afterwards, the beloved 
mother laid her in her little bed, she clasped her 
hands together, and exclaimed, with a beaming coun- 
tenance, ‘‘ Good Jesus, bless little Nelly !” 

The next morning all were up early. The Ger- 
mans, Bernard, Eberhard, Heinrich, and their wives 
and children, were going to spend the day in the city. 
They were to go in the large covered wagon, and the 
children from the Cedars were to go with them, and 
to be brought back by them at night. 

Willie was up by five o’clock, and Florence and 
Nanny were not long after him. The shoes on the 
hearth, the best shoes, for the day’s visiting, were 
found filled with presents. Queen Victoria and the 
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Prince of Wales, and the wonderful wind-mill, and 
the trumpet, were there, and so many other things 
that the shoes would not hold them. Besides the 
brimful shoes, the little table near the hearth was cov- 
ered with presents of which nobody had any idea, 
none of the little folks, at least. ‘There were new 
dresses for them all; new silk aprons for the little 
girls, even for little Nelly ; new winter bonnets ; new 
fur tippets and muffs, and all sorts of things. Santa 
Claus must have been busy the night before! and now 
they saw very well what Uncle Cornelius and Cousin 
Michael had brought with them in that great box 
about which dear mother had been so mysterious! 
“Mysteries,” Willie said, with a knowing nod of his 
chin, “always clear themselves up sooner or later.” 

Among the other shoes stood also the best shoes 
of the beloved mother; that was really a surprise to 
her; and in one of them sat Willie’s snow-white dove! 
How happy it made him to see that she was greatly 
pleased. She put it on the chimney-piece of her own 
room, and it was the prettiest ornament there. 

The wonderful presents had diverted everybody’s 
thoughts from the weather, about which there was 
some anxiety, as the evening before was very wet. 
And now, did it rain? No! it was windy, there was 
no fear of wet, and accordingly, as they sat at break- 
fast, the sun began to shine, and looked in upon them 
through the leafless branches of the catalpa and locust- 
trees. 

Those leafless trees looked beautiful in the soft light 
of this lovely Christmas morning, but still more so the 
grand, ever-green cedars. Beautiful, too, was the soft 
and still verdant turf; beautiful the surrounding 
woods and the blue hills in the distance. 

All was now bustle and excitement. The children 
had long been ready attired in their handsome new 
Christmas clothes, which were found, to everybody’s 
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surprise, to fit remarkably well, although they had 
never been tried. 

At nine o’clock off they went in the great covered 
wagon, seated among the German women and chil- 
dren, and each with a little present in their hands for 
their friends in the city. 

They were the only guests invited to dinner, but 
scarcely was this meal over than company began to 
arrive, and they kept arriving, and arriving, and arriy- 
ing, until there were between thirty and forty. The 
furniture had all been removed from one large room, 
and here they played at all imaginable games—blind- 
man’s-buff, turn-the-trencher, forfeits, and all the rest 
-—and then supper was announced, and each little boy, 
taking a little girl by the hand, led her to the supper- 
table. And what a supper there was! There was 
tea, and cakes, and fruit, and sweetmeats, and pies 
of every possible kind, and cheese-cakes, and candies, 
and heaped-up plates of sugar-kisses, wrapped in 
bright-colored papers with mottoes, and huge cakes 
covered with sugar, and there they sat eating, and 
talking, and laughing, and all the grown-up people 
waited on them, and laughed, and were as merry as 
anybody. 

As soon as supper was over, it was announced to 
our cousins: that Eberhard was waiting at the door 
with the wagon, and afterwards he had to call for the 
women and the children, so Willie and his sisters took 
their leave, and having called for the German women, 
they drove off amid the most glorious Christmas 
moonlight, the Germans singing beautiful hymns as 
they went along. 

That was a charming day, and the next morning 
nothing was talked of but this visit; they had so 
much to tell to their mother. There were all the 
funny blunders that the little ones made when they 
were blinded; there were the difficult and comicai 
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things that they had to do to redeem their forfeits ; 
the fright the girls were in when Henry Munro threw 
a cracker amongst them; and how two colored women 
were kept busily employed in cracking nuts, and in 
bringing in and carrying out; and how the grown-up 
people played with them, and were so full of fun and 
joke ; and how Uncle Cornelius and Christina were 
lost and nobody could find them, and at last a little 
girl peeped behind a window-curtain, and there they 
both were, and they said they were only looking at 
the moon, at which everybody laughed. Oh! it was 
a wonderful day ! 

The little brood of late chickens, as everybody had 
foretold, were now dead. The last of them died last 
aight. 

“99th.—The weather was remarkably mild and 
yeautiful ; it was like April in England. The chil- 
dren made new little gardens, and spent part of the 
morning in paving the little walk with pebbles. 

The old bleached tree at the end of the pasture, 
and which was called, as I have said before, the 
' Woodpecker’s Column, was felled this day. Willie 
now took his hatchet, and went with Bernard to cut 
it up. When it was split, it was found to be perfectly 
sound, excepting here and there a small hole. In one 
part there was a hole somewhat larger than the rest, 
and this proved to be the winter-abode of a squirrel. 
The poor little creature, of course, had made his es- 
cape; he had been turned unexpectedly and violently 
out of house and harbor, like one whose dwelling is 
destroyed by earthquake. He had left behind him 
his nice little bed of dry grass, wonderfully neatly 
made and snug, and, at what might be called his bed’s 
head, his little store of hickory-nuts. 

The children were ready to cry when they thought 
what must have been his trouble and dismay on ac- 
count of the overturning of his house. A real revo- 
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lution had taken place in his little kingdom, which 
had brought him nothing but sorrow. Nanny argued 
stoutly with her father on the morality of disturbing 
even a squitrel’s nest. She said that if she had fields 
and trees of her own, and thus robbed hard-working 
creatures of their food, and turned them out of doors, 
she should think herself a thief, 

Mr. David Hutchinson sent Willie thr«e pairs of re- 
markably fine pigeons. Willie’s father nelped him to 
fit up boxes for them in the space between the hen- 
house and the wagon-shed. Here they were shut up 
in confinement for several days, and carefully fed, to 
accustom them to their new home. 

The same day, also, Cousin Michael brought up a 
beautiful little black spaniel puppy. Fanny also came 
back, to the great joy of everybody, and apparently 
of her own. There was a long discussion about the 
new little dog’s name. It was called at present 
“Colonel,” but nobody hked that; the father pro- 
posed “Trim ;” the mother “Bijou.” Nanny pro- 
posed “ Peach-kernels.” That was a very queer 
name; nobody had ever heard of such a name, and 
they asked her reasons. 

“‘ Peach-kernels,” replied Nanny, ‘are small things, 
but very good. The puppy is small and very good; 
I think, therefore, that it is the best name.” 

Nobody was of Nanny’s way of thinking, and the 
alttle dog was called “Trim.” 

Willie enumerated up his live-stock thus: six guinea- 
fowls; one hen; six pigeons; two dogs, and as many 
rats and mice as he pleased. 

The moon was at the full, and the evenings deli- 
cious. The mother went out with the children by 
moonlight, and played with them at hide-and-seek 
among the cedars. Milo, and Fanny, and little Trim, 
were of the party, and seemed to enter into all the 
fun, They were of great use in tracking the hiders; 
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they hunted them out, and then barked and wagged 
their tails when they found them. 

30th.—Hide-and-seek had been so pleasant the 
evening before, that the children played at it before 
breakfast, and again in the evening. Ella and Willie 
had one particular cedar under which they crept, and 
of which they made a great mystery; they sent the 
sound of their voices in some strange, indistinct way, 
as if out of the ground, so that Florence and Nanny 
were quite bewildered, nor could they have found 
them at all but for Fanny. 

31st.—A great change now took place in the wea- 
ther. It was a day of tremendous storms, and Ella 
read, and read, and read, all day long, in Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Willie cut shoe-pegs, and Florence sewed; they 
were again bent on earning another dollar for the Irish. 

In the evening, spite of the storm which still con- 
tinued, a large parcel of gifts for New-Year’s Eve 
came up from the city. Books, and pictures, and 
toys—books both English and American ! 

Thanks to good friends! 

The children were unspeakably happy, and Nanny, 
as she folded her hands on her breast, and lifted up 
her large, brown eyes, said, with the solemnity of true 
feeling : 

“For these, and all our other good gifts, we ought 
-o be very thankful!” 

So ended the ald year at the Cedars. 


THE END, 
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